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7 RY the cool, 
<f comfort-giving 

fit of Florsheim 
sf “Natural Shape” 
(= Oxfords — Style and 
ease united to meet 
your needs—A de- 
cidedly satisfactory 


Ms shoe to wear. 
= {  AStyle for Every Taste 
) $5 to $7 


‘{ Look for Name in Shoe 


\S Booklet showing 
b) “Styles of the 
Times” free on 
request. 


The 
Florsheim 
Shoe Co. 
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UST one ounce! 

That's all that one 

PARISGARTER weighs; 
so you can readily 
understand why these 
serviceable garters are 
so delightfully com- 
fortable for summer 
wear. They are so 
soft you'll forget you 
have them on. 


Look for the name stamped on the 
inside of the shield ; when you find 
it you know youare getting the best. 


25 and 50 cents 


A Stein & Co. 


Mathers Children’s HICKORY Garters 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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No metal 
can touch you 
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The McClure Mail-Bag_. ‘ , — 
Just a few letters, and just as they come, so that all our vendave 
may see what some of our readers are thinking and writing about 
The Honesty of Honest Tom . Lincoln Steffens 15 
The story of what really happened at a bank meeting 
Illustrations by Wallace Morgan 
Handsome Mr. Smith . ° . George Weston 18 
And how he managed the Major 
Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 
The Wem Behind the Bottle. ‘ . 21 
The true story of a woman married to a hii ind a 
gentleman 
Illustration by F. Walter Taylor 
The Shoes of Mathewson Grantland Rice 23 
The Baseball Reporter looks into the future 
Beltane the Strong [A Serial! Jeffery Farnol 24 
The greatest romantic novel McClure’s has ever published 
Illustrations by A. E. Becher 
Some Expressions! Registered by Charles Chaplin 27 
Charles Chaplin, pantomimist, has taken dear old John Bunny’s 
place in the hearts of motion picture millions 
One Day—and Another . , ‘ . Dana Gatlin 28 
A tale of married people — but not of married life 
Illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood 
The Conquest of America in 1921 Cleveland Moffett 30 
A vivid picture of the fierce fighting at Trenton and naval 
fighting ut the Caribbean, as found in the note-book of James 
E. Langston, war correspondent of the London Times in 1921 
Illustrations by Henry Reuterdahl 
“K” [A Serial) . Mary Roberts Rinehart 33 
The story with a Great Mystery, a wonderful girl, and —“K” 
Safeguarding American Motherhood 
Anna Steese Richardson 35 
“Twelve Dollars!” . : ° ° ° . . . 36 
Another Busted Lady story 
Illustrations by May Wilson Preston 
What Mrs. Stoner Did for Her Child 
A revelation on Natural Edu- Prof. M. V. O'Shea 38 
cation—an achievement more 
significant than Montessori’s 
The Honey Bee |4 Serial ° . Samuel Merwin 40 
The story of a Woman in Revolt 
Tony Haunts the Butterfinger Building 
Willard Connely 42 
The Pure Food Shop : ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ » & 
The results of the biggest newspaper campaign ever waged in 
the interests of pure Jood 
Jitneys and War Stocks . .° Albert W. Atwood 62 
Your money and how to make it earn 
Cover Design by Clarence F. Underwood 
Published Monthly. Entered as Second-Class Matter at New York, New York. Entered as 


Second-Class Matter at the Post-Office Department, Canada. 
London. Copyright, 1915, by the McClure Publications, Incorporated, New 
Avenue and " ty 

rights reserved. 
American Possessions $1.00 
year. An order blank wit! 


The McClure Publications, McClure Building, New York 


Subscription terms: In the 


r year. 


Entered at Stationer’s Hall, 
York, Fourth 
wentieth Street, New York. All dramatic, moving picture, and other re produc tion 
United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and 
In all other countries in the Postal Union $2.00 per 
the magazine is notice that your subscription has expired. 
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Buy Loaded Shells 
WENTY years ago 


the majority of men 

who used shotguns 
loaded their own shells. 
The sale of ‘loaded shells”’ 
Was very small. 

Today conditions are re- 
versed. ‘The loading com- 
panies, as they are called, 
furnish the average field 
or trap shot loaded shells 


superior to those he can 
load himself. The high 


standard of workmanship 
maintained by these com- 
panies guarantees the 
quality of any standard 
make of shell. 

When buying loaded shells 
the two important things to con- 
sider are: first, the name of the 
maker and loader ; 
name of the powder with which 
the shells are loaded. Ask for 
your favorite brand of shells and 
specify 


second, the 


\Infallible 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


Your dealer will supply you. 
Infallible may be obtained in all 
standard makes of shells. The 
name appears on the top wad, 
Look for it when buying. 

Infallible 
gun Powder is uniform in quality 
your 


Smokeless Shot- 
and helps make shooting 
Itis water-proof, Has 
gives even 


uniform. 
unusually light recoil, 
patterns and high velocity. 

The next time you buy shells 
ask for Infallible. 

Yours for the asking! Two 
interesting booklets. °° Trap- 
shooting’’ treats of this delight 
ful sport from the viewpoint of 
both the beginner and the 
veteran. ‘*Hercules Sporting 
Powders’”’ is of interest to 
everyone who owns a 
rifle, shotgun or revol 


Write today. 


ver, 





HERCULES POWDER.CO. 
3 W. lith Street 
Wilmington, Del. 


HERCULES 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN ARKANSAS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, CONNECTICUT, GEORGIA AND ILLINOIS 








offe 
the 


/M CLURE’S MAGAZINE 


to assist y« ir 





Eureka Springs 
*\ - OnTopot the Ozarks 


Pareka Springs, Ark. 


service is 





If you have difficulty 
Department, McClure’s Magazine, 


d, whether for boy or gir 





cClure Building, 
McC! Build 
school require 1, previous educati 


Depart men 


School Service 


rs a special school service free of charge to its readers. 
selection of a school or college. 


in find ng the school which just meets your requirements, 


mand the sum you are planning to spend. 


t will see that you receive the information you desire. 


‘onn., Suffield, 17 Main St., Conn. Literary Institution 
College Preparator 
Suffield School for Boys College ; Preparator 
3'4 hours from New York City. Modern buildings. Ath- 
| letics. Department for young boys, house mother. Endow- 
ment permits rate $350 and up 
A.M., Prin. 


The purpose of this 
Read all the announcements in this directory. 
write to the School Service 
New York City, giving location and purpose of the 
McClure’s 





Hopart G. TRUESDELL, 





| CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 
For a Few Boys—who need 


The Thorpe School to tutor this summer for next 

































































Climate unsurpassed, 12 hours from — 
St. Low Dallas, Memphis, or Little 
Rock Purest water in the world. 
C t College and 
rescen Conservatory 
Accredited Junior College for women. 
Preparato and ¢ liege courses Cer 
tifieate privilege. Music, Art, Expres 
sion, Domestic Science. $300,000 fire- 
proof t Address Dept. U. 
; At ‘ t, A. M., President 
ae — ah te Te The Odeon, the schoo! auditorium 
District t {BIA \ gton ° 
f ris. Preparatior 
Belcourt Seminary ‘: en” Congtene ‘bon: National Park 
" lw zh School e 
lua El Except us in 
Music, Art, Expression, and Language ts Seminary 
N ; M EI 
aiiiaelitin ans For carnal Women Watioeion, D. C. (Suburbs) 
EL cT am CAL th training are « A condensed colles J for eraduat 
! —_ > ng traine ove . . x 4 . Sr auuares 
: \ fy i ils { preparatory and high 01S. Best fa 1- 
The ‘Bliss Electrical ‘School, ties for specialized instruction in Music, Art, 
well 1 laboratories, is peculiarly Ho me Economics, Floriculture. No extra 
! lif give a condensed course in El trical charge for D mestic Science diploma course 
ENGINEERING Th irty buildings. Sixty-five acres. Ou it rd r 
life, small domestic and social groups. Organ- 
including Mathematics, Steam and ized study of Washington, the most inter- 
1 echanical Drawing, esting city in America. 
henge 
Registrar, Box 152, National Park Seminary, 
Forest Glen, Md. 
e = Course, ” = + 2y 
i a he Suan 
I oem tical young"! n ite time 23rd year . 


juest 


Washington, D. C. 


od Catalogue on re 


115 Vohoene Ave. 


Bristol Schacl 


For Girls Medes D.C. 


ee ary 
: mat sy! 


ie 


—_— 





really firepr I buil Hing nW isl ing 





y is value 


e€ propert 
two-vears’ oo 
er t Dipl ay 
lective ( t Conversational French a spe al 
hol rly work. I sychology, Civics All a 
s of the ¢ 


MISS ALIC E A. BRISTOL, Principal. 





Di w Cor 
Chevy Ch: ase Seminz ary’ i 
t beautiful suburb Pre i nd f 

, penatery sa 


ur it f 


TRICT umBta, Washington 
chool for girls, 
n Washington's 


SEMINARS 4 


For Young Women 
on of the National Capi- 
ool life com- 


nishing courses | 


al sect 
Delightful s 


ated in the finest resident 
. rlooking Dupont Circle 
ned with Washington advantages Twe years’ course for 
High School Graduates. General and Special Courses. De- 
partment of Demestic Selence. Musi Elocution, Modern 
Languages. Outdoor sperts, Sight-secing cach week, §60 


" 
ywards, 








Dust | Eighteenth Street 


The Colonial School * For irk 


a Hig ~ 1 


Finishing, Hig 

and oll 

Art up 
i EDWARD W. THOMPSON, 

1601 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 


Principal 
Dd. 0. 














ollege 
yal Lrstarct of Cotumera, Wash., 2647 Conn. Ave 


Wilson-Greene School of Music 











A Home The only resident music school for young ladies in 
Washington. Endorsed by the world’s greatest musicians 

School Voice, piano, violin, harmony, grand opera, dramatic 
r. art, languages, English literature, classic dancing and 
accompanying Individual attention, home life, daily 

supervision of practice welve or more concerts by 

world-renowned artists free to students. Mr. and Mrs 

Greene are the musical leaders of Washington Inquiries 

m earnest students with the best social 





solicited only fre 


and financial references. Catalog G 





TuHos. Evans Greeene, Mas. Wiison-Greene, Prin 
ONNECTICUT, Windsor 
The Campbell School *",, #" 


Suburban. College preparatory and general 


courses usic, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science. Out-of-door sports. A.H.Campse.t 
Pu. D.. Mes H. Campsectr., Prins 








Connecticut, Washington 




















WASHINGTON, D. C. With Alumni rep 
Regular and Spectal courses Advanced courses The Gunnery School, Inc. resentation on 
for high school graduates. Music, Art, Expression, Board of Directors. Founded in 1850 by Frederick W 
Languages References exchanged Literature Gunna. A school in the country for 60 boys. Careful prepa 
n request Outdoor sports ration, in emall classes, for college. Athletics, Gymnasium, 

Manual Training shop. Winter sports Illustrated circu- 

= - lar loun C. Barnsmaps, Headmaster 

~UMBIA, Washington, 1920 Florida Ave Cownecticut, Hartford, 235 Oxford Street 
A School for Girls. Established A home echool for girls from 8 to 18. Outdoor 
Gunston Hall i892. Preparatory and Academic | OXfOTd ire, “Athletics adapted to girls. Outdoor and 
Two years Post-graduat nd College work indoor classrooms. Languages, Art, Domestic Science 
Art od Expr cesion D Science Mes Preparation for secondary schools and college. The train- 
. R, Mason, Prin.. M E. M. Crark, LLA | ing your daughter needs. Address 
tA { nad. I Ley, A.! r). Associates. | Mrss M. E. Martry, Principal 





A School for Girls and Young Women 
Located tn a charming ten-acre park. In 
close proximity to the many educational 
institutions for which Washington Is famed 
Cultured instructors, delightful home life 

with refined, wholesome associations. So- 
cial advantages. Preparatory, Certificate 
and College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution, 
Domestic Science. For titerature address 
F. MENEFER, President, Washington, BD. © 





fall's college examinations, the Thorpe School offers an 
eight weeks’ course of individual study, under successful 
masters. Course starts July 21—Fall term Sept. 20. 
Catalogue. Address Enwarp O. Tuorpe, M. A., Director. 


Georcia, College Park. 


The Georgia Military Academy 


Splendidly equipped for mental, moral and physical de- 
velopment. Altitude about 1200 ft. 8 miles from Atlanta 
Large, efficient faculty. Broad curriculum, “Especially 
commended for progress” by War Department. 

Cor. J. C. Woopwarp, A.M., 


The University of Chicago ‘ 


HOME 
STUDY 


S8ré@ Year 


Connecticut, Greenwich, Ely Court. 


‘The Ely School 

For Girls. In the country. One hour from New York 
City. Certificates to Vassar and the New England Col- 
leges. 








Connecticut, Cornwall. Box M. 


Rumsey Hall 
In the Litchfield Hills. Young boys prepared for 
secondary schools. Athletics under supervision. Address 
Louts H. Scuutrte, M. A., Headmaster. 


Pres. 



















in addition to resi 
dent work, offers 
also instruction by 
correspondence. 

For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C. (Div.B) Chicago, lM. amacnatt # 


Connecticut, Bridgeport, 959 Lafayette St. 
The Fannie A. Smith Froebel Kinder- 
garten and Training School Ws have found 


the demand for 
our graduates greater than we can supply. One and two 


For catalog address Fannie A. Sorta, Prin. 


\ Ridgefield School soys 


900 feet above the sea in the foothills of the Berkshires, 50 miles ona] New York City. 
115 acres. Lake, one mile in length, provides all water sports. New boat house. 
Athletic fields, gy w buildings. College preparatory and general courses. 
One teacher to every 6 boys makes possible an intimate ogy ve tween master 
and pupil. Each boy's individuality studied and developed. 

ROLAND J. MULFORD, Ph. D., Headmaster, Rideedeld, Connecticut 


year cou”ses 
































FERRY HALL 
FOR GIRLS 


MAGINE a wooded campus on a bluff overlook- 

ing Lake Michigan, a park of twelve acres of 

picturesque ravines and brooks, with fine, 
bracing air blowing from off the nearby beach thru 
the trees. Place this campus in a residential center 
known for its homes of wealth and culture, twenty- 
eight miles from Chicago. Then you can get a 
Suggestion of the superb location of Ferry Hall, 
the school for girls and young women at Lake 
Forest, Illinois. 


Here is a mid-Western institution with the scholastic 
standing of the best Eastern schools—considered so 
by the strongest Eastern women’s colleges, which 
give it certificate privileges. The curriculum em- 

es four years of high-school work and college 
preparation, two years of junior-college work, and 
special courses in music, expression, domestic arts 
and science. The proximity to Chicago enables the 
girls to take advantage of the cultural opportunities 
of that city. 





Ferry Hall stands for a vital type of practical Christianity. !t 
has faith in a definite daily gospel of sunshine and aoe —_ 
S easi 


This helps to give a peculiar tone to the school, whic 
recognized by visitors and acknowledged by the hundreds of 

purposeful women scattered among its alumnae in practically 
all the important cities of the United States. 


On the physical side, the beauty and extent of the campus lure 
the girls to an active outdoor life, in tennis, baseball, basketball, 
archery, croquet, and in skating and other winter sports. A 
well-equipped gymnasium, with a large modern swimming-pool, 
furnishes opportunity for supervised exercise. The physical 
director and a trained nurse have constant oversight of the 
girls’ physical condition. An artesian well guarantees the 
purity of the water. 


Ferry Hall is a splendid school for the girl who wants the 
intellectual training of the Eastern schools plus the advantages 
of an ideal mid-Western location. 


A word of inquiry will bring you the details. Address 
The Principal, Box 304, LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 


i HHH | 
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ST. MARTHA’S 
‘Gymnasium | SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS from 5 to 15 

Affiliated with St. Mary's 
School, family limited to 25 
A school of organized study 
and play. 6-acre playground 
with modern play hall All 
branches through 8th grade 
Also sewing, cooking, swim- 
ming. Plant, animal and 
bird life observed. Excep 
tional advantages in French, 
German, Drawing, Musi 
(daily lessons), Dancing, 
iris. No extras except 
Music. Term opens Sept. 







, Institution ee i 
‘ator © ine i nies 
ness Course ) Recitation 
idings. At! Bullding 
her. Endow- 












Lake Forest 
Academy 


_fer Boys 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


M., Prin. 


s—who need 
umer for next 
ol offers an 
pr successful 
m Sept. 20 
A., Director. 











, 

my Miss Emma Pease Howard, 
yn de- Prinetpal. For “schedule 
rom Atlanta — . of work and play,” address 
_ Bepeciall y Eastern Training Mid- Western School Registrar, Knoxville, Til 

it. 


















































Non- Military — “ 


{.. Pres. 





Group of Velpare a0 University Bu Id inge,in inclu 
BE . 7 ° . “ ing ¢ Departments of Medi ! Jentiat 
To secure a thorough pre paratory education it was “formerly considered Located in Chicago 
necessary to seek it only in the East. This non- military school has won the 
respect of the great colleges, East and West, because of the soundness of 


mental training and the spirit of service which characterize its graduates. 





One of the Largest Institutions 
of Learning in the United States 


Lake Forest is strictly preparatory for college. Definite preparation for en- 
trance examinations of Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Mass. Tech., etc. Certifi- 
cate privileges. The school life is non-military, the rel: itionship of the masters | 


, with the boys being one of comradeship rather ye antagonistic regulation. ? 
The morale ) . 
sbiieiias e morale of the school is based om personal A ary Ss 00 


honor of a kind that makes self-government. 


Thorough Instruction at 
Lowest Expense 





Valparaiso University 

























] Clubs nal F was founded with the idea of giving to 
Ae ent council, a vital thing in the KNOXVILLE, ILL. every person, whether rich or poor, a 
SCHOO! tile. . chance to obtain a thorough practical 
For Girls and Young Women ieee a See 
Year be be fitted f, 1 ucation at an expense within his reac! 
holer Ss Smee or college | 4oth year. St. Mary's girls have the comforts and That it is performing this mission 
- sc. larship, conduct, the power ——  adyee y- — — ow ahow — indicated by the numbers who avail 
1e treedom and opportu esotac y estate 7 
of initiative and helpful leadership. —a genuinely heoey girl life amid a quiet home themselves of the advantages offered 
L | F hel , influence. Three years beyond te yo work hi i was founded 
ake Forest helps a b« y, W > > Practical two years’ course in Home Economics T « oC 
the guid: ance « ~ ld ‘ uile he is under and Applied Housekeeping. Art School. 18 nstitution with 3 de 
A ) ) ao b 
o hi If } der men, to get a griy Exceptional advantages in Voice, Organ, Piano, partments, 4 instructors, and an annua! 
aw. ee th iat — him in good stead pree oo ae er ae German. " a enrollment of 210 different student 
acing the proble Abundant outdoor life. 40 acres. Tennis, basket = ae 912 in 
freedom. It — ge incident to college ball, cross-country walks, etc. Sargent method of Now there are 21 de partments, 218 ir | 
c 7 iin fe instill in a boy a feeling of his Physical Culture. Gymnasium, bowling, swim structors and an annual enrollment of § 
own ultimate responsibility fo ming pool, dancing, fencing. Observatory 5 iffe 8 rts 
im is distinctly evasion al and f mfoclas rod geal Pe YR gh ae w The hs Os mn yy f 
a 11s a 2 ¢ Ss —— » fac 
. = ee St. Martha’s School For Little Girts. that this University constantly increases its 
The Academy is situated ona spacious campus amid fine old oaks on a bluff acres. Modern fireproof building. Family limited facilities, strengthens its courses of study, Fj 
overlooking Lake Michigan. ‘The town itself, one hour north of' Chicago. is tong. For cataleg addeess the REGISTRAR —~ Kg | ocmtens ag py a 
a ee acai t ro < : a ‘ . et — a Ma a gy py king @ expense to the student any 
a residential center of beauty and culture—without saloons. THE amt. ¢ W. LaFOUDOW ER. D.D., LL.D. greater. The University is well equipped 
eetor an ounder 4 ; ; ; ; 
ee P “: with buildings, libraries, and laboratories for 
Scientific attention given to the physical obde of every boy MISS EMMA PEASE HOWARD, Prineipal giving instruction in the following: | 





Swimming-pool, tennis, golf. Pr ; 
eparatory, High 
Departments { chool, Primary 
Methods, Kindergarten Sin »thods, Commerce, 7 
Phonography and Typewriting, Review for 
Teachers, Education, Arts and Sciences, 












TRUSTEES: Cyrus H. McCormick, Louis F. Swifi, J. \ 


Farwell. David B. Jones. WC: Chaifel-Taylor, | FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL ?™ysrccauer | 


Clayton Mark, A. B. Dick, Alfred L. Baker, Rev. | (of the University of Ohicage) 












J. G. K. Mad ‘lure, Geo A. McK inloc k, A. A For Girls and Young Women. College, two years; Acad Engineering, Architecturé, Manual ‘iraining 
Carpenter, J. H. S. Lee, S. A. Benedict, Stanley j emy, four years. Certificate privileges. Separate building Agriculture, Expression and Public Speak : 
Field, B. M. Linnell, M.D., John S. Nollen, James ' | for Lst and 2nd year Academy students. Home Economics ; Musi . Fi A D nr ve Ast ~ 
Viles, Rev. Andrew “d , ? Diploma. Music, Art, Expression, and Secretarial courses ing, usic, ine rt, jomestic science, 
, ew C. Zenos, Rev. W. H. | 7 
W. Boyle ‘a 8 modern brick buildings. 35 acres. Golf, Tennis, Gym- Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 
Pcie icin vas, aes fam, Caneg. Aare pnd ae meg ly Cah ae 
For catalogue address , —_ Kev. Wm. P. MeKee, Dean, Rox 608 is exceedingly low, it has not been made at 7 | 
Mt. Carroll. Hlinols the sa rifice of a high grade of instruction, fj 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster Z Ohieago Office: but by applying business principles to - 
uF Fine 
Box 115, Lake Forest, Illinois "hogust. fg Arts “T C f Living’ § 
| S . | August. ae he Cost o iving”” fj 
| so that the most satisfactory accommodations for [¥ 


7 = -——~ = = - — - 



































































































































ae ‘ avg ite we ee ae | board and room may be had at from $26 te $41 per 
| quarter of twelve weeks Tuition $20 per quarter, © 
»verlook- | or $65 if paid in advance, for a year of forty-eight J 
F weeks. If the entire tuition is paid in advance, for | 
acres 0 the year it includes al) the departments, excepting 
rith fine, . 7 W ] | yy we tr mending — a in — — 
| 4 ,0ard, tuition anc urnishec 
2ach thru Inols oman S 0 ege | room for the regular school year (thirty-six weeks) 
ial center need not exceed $133; or for forty-eight weeks $169. 
twenty- 
, 
an get a A Standard College For Free Catalog Address 
Ty all, GRANTS DEGREES HENRY B. BROWN, President or 
a F . rR OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 
| Scientific and classical courses leading to Box 6, University Hall, Valparaiso,Ind. 
cholasti Chicago's Foremost School of Music B. A. degree. College of Music grants The Forty-Third Year Will Open Sept. 21, 1915 
‘d o - aC ffers courses in piano, B. M. degree. School of Home Econom- . , 
ered So A aa — penn ics grants B. S. degree. Also certificate For Girls and Young Women. Rated a Junior College 
Ss, which es eocmaennel tnstre- courses. Strong academy course. School of Class “A” by Univ. of Ill. Strong Preparatory 
lum em- ments, etc. Walton Pyre - = , . courses. Domestic Science, Music, Art. Certifi- 
{ il School of Rxpression and of Fine Arts. School of Expression. Ex eate admits to leading colleges. Outdoor life, 
college Uramatie Art. Superior penses reasonable. Catalogue. Address ——, archery, baseball, hockey, gymnasium. 
ork, and Normal Training School, | fodern buildings and equipment. & h ow 
‘. ~ - j , opens mid-Septem wo exhibils @ 
estic arts pe Dorm WOMAN'S COLLEGE Panama-Pacific Exposition. Catalog. 
ables the tory Accommodations Box D Jacksonville, Ill. Mixes MARTINA C. ERICKSON, Prin., Godfrey, TL. 
S43 ac Diplomas and Degrees | 
tunities Many free advantages, 30. — __The 
session begins September — e T hni | N | 
9, Ig! 
OHN J. Bi AED the Conservatory | is uni- _- { ec ca. orma “ cl F 
a Ly : oo a xa “d > — soregnioet aX. The College of Medicine Scho MEDICAL SCHOOL in pital center : 
“wil! school of! e highest standards and is one © aed . . . . beds in seven hospitals Recent benefaction 
ch is easily largest music al institutions in this country 5 of the University of Illinois ool of Chicag o0-7-— 7 $1,000,000 gives special clinical advantag 
undreds of artists, many of international reputation Address . I = a? ei ce Elbert H. Gary I 
practically fer f en 1 inf ’ Minimum admission require - Professional training given ga el - ha . . gg oa C ta a 
lalog genera ‘ormation ments to the Freshman year, fil- > P re aw, 40,0 per tong ~ 
we ’ teen units of work from ana Music, press, Domestic Science, Liberal Arts on = *s of Lake Michigan. Lar 
credited High School d 2 2 gymnasium, new dormitorics. 
ampus lure 654 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL ac htanewonnedheasbecgetecd Domestic Art, hysical Education Write for Medical School bulletin, Typi 
basketbal!, Q university or college, involving One and two-year courses. Finest loc: lessons in Pharmacy, Engineering as a vocation 
l ; “ ation. : a , 
sports. A ~ : = at ae need | in college phys Dormitories. Trptomen granted. Graduates Views of ( ampus, Earning one’s way Al 
ming-poo!, Cuicaco, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Box 92 ic " uatony a — Six assisted to positions. Practical coyrses also books of courses in Schools of Law, Dentistr é 
he physica! National Kinder arten Colle e Kinder ees hours in French or offered. ‘all term opens September Ist Music, Oratory, Commerce, Summer School and 
[owen . re tey oe rs 
ight of th« 4 Px » Tratal g progr - g __& arte ~ For course of medical study, Write for catalogue, address E'S" 1 ene it. “Northwestern University ¢ 
antees the an rimary Training. wo-year kindergarten course. four years are required. Eligible % ag Bid > tas Bot: pte ne 
Ous-yens gimery oe. an ww courses — to students will receive the defree of B.S. at the completion of Superintendent, 3207 Michigan Boulevard if : ae | 
degrees. wenty-ninth annual session begins Sept. 14. the sophomore year. 
wants the Address EvizasetH Harrison, President. Well cauipped laboratories and good hospital facilities. . TUCKY, She:byville. — 
< ; ; . F cellent location in the heart of Chicago's great medica’ ; IN ot ; ‘ ' 
advantag¢ ILtinots, Woodstock. xe —_ from —~ - OI ea center. Collegiate year begins September goth, rors. INDIANA, Indianapolis, 15 W. North ame + y Fis nm Hill Schoo An I rT ant Clas ‘i 
Todd Seminary *' or Boys. 1000 fest above the For fuli information conmmining course of study, fees, etc., Indiana Dental College Splendid opportunity School for Girls. Coll 
sea. 68 years of successful train- address Secretary, Box 16 for young men and | Preparatory Course with certificate privileges at W 
\ddress ing of boys 7 to 16 years old. Highly commended by aor women to prepare for the practice of dentistry. Expenses | ley, Vassar, Smith, and other colleges. ost year. ¢ 
LUT ; mothers. Our ideal—* For Every Todd Bey a Good Citi- College of Medicine of the Cniverehy of Illinois, extremely moderate. Three years course 1915-16 (goes to | lege-trained teachers. Piano, Violia and Voice instru 
NOIS zen.” Write for book and information about Northern Honore Streets ‘cago, IMlinois. four years in 1917) covering every branch. Unsurpassed | Domestic Science, Domestic Art Rate $350 
Summer Camp. Nose Hut, Prin ! Congress and | clinical facilities. Send for catalogue. ) Mas. W. T. Poynter, Priacipal 
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“SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN ILLINOIS, INDIANA, KENTUCKY, MARYLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 






























































A School College Preparatory 
, . for Gin cadem ; 
ALTON, ILLINOIS = Course with 
A preparatory scl ool not « xe lied by any similar insti Firepreet 2 tiles ANDOVER. MASS Certificate rights, 
tution anywher Prepares boys for college or business. Barracks Location from Boston ° ? General Course. 
Work accepted by Colleges and Universities. Desig- 10 Buildings pear Founded 1828 ' 
nated an Honor Sch by the War Dept 50 Acres St. Louis Situated in a famous New England town. Campus of 23 acres, with grove, tennis court and athletic fields. 
Four large buildings with modern equipment, containing art gallery, labors utories, assembly hall with new 
Location noted for healthfulr : i beauty: secluded, pipe organ, gymnasium and recreation room. Established reputation in educational circles for scholarship 
vet , sccessible Specially onstructed and and character. Long and successful history. Modern spirit and methods 
equipped Gymnasiun j i brick Swimming MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 
Pool 60 x 20. Inside D i 50x 200. Large Recre 
atior tudy halls t Supervised athletics, 
maniy sports and strong tcams ———————— —— - —————————— <<< — 
37th year begins Sept. 15th Roo Ss snments now “— . 
ing n ned Capacity of 200 is taxed annually Early BRADFORD ACADEMY f 
id ; sat tior 50 dress 
dvi Tuition $500. Addr FOR YOUNG WOMEN _. 
113th year opens Sept.15th BRADFORD, MASS. 
Col ‘A M. Jackson, A. M., Supt., Box 66 Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful 
Merrimac Valley. Extensive grounds and modern HH 
= = EE equipment Certificate admits to leading colleges. 











General course of five years and two years’ course 
for High School graduates. Address 


4 0 oo F SC HOO L|2 =. Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, Ses |. = - : a _ _ 
A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS. | | I ptt. HOUSE IN THE PINES 


Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day. | Norton, Mass, 40 minutes from Boston 





























Boys Taught How To Study. \ School for Girls. Thirty acres of campus, athletic fields, farm and pine groves 


Spon tn ow preg be = a Horseback riding. New dwelling with sleeping porch. Separate school building 
Intermediate and academic courses. Languages——native teachers Musi 


Learn a Paying Profession 














that a re “i a “l 1 position for Gr " ¢ . r 

life. | . . sus Domestic arts, including —_ sewing, dressmaking, millinery, embroidery, 
EF ‘ fy . _—— 4. rt costume designing, etc omestic Science, including cooking and serving of 

PHO I OGRAPHY . ne ~S 4 » é ‘ meals, marketing, food venees and the care of the home. Every attention, 

- : : not only to habits of study, but to each girl's health and happiness. 

Photo-Engré ay and Three Color hey tell . : rt — - ? . MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 

Our graduates care $20 to £50 a week We assist the | 

‘ hese positions ec Separate School for Younger Boys | 











= ‘ f lé ‘ nex per ve . 8 . | 
ILLINOIS COLLEG sE of PHOTOGRAPHY Ren Zi H. lanai L. H. D.. Rector 
945 Wabash Avenue, I cham. lilinots a 
Box 234, HOWE, INDIANA 
































The Splendid Efficiency of Culver 
























Mi er voys. It is th t =| 
rt me Conmnene Comes S| For Young Women 
xi | mental habit tomatic early i 
sedge yt gts nee fem > Lasell offers regular, college-pre- The location of the school, sur- 
: —— wm cemnmetge: peo paratory and special courses, rounded by places of historic in- 
cation of boys by a consulting psychologist. 2 music. art and elocution terest and near Boston with its 
books r t ippreciate the = ks J . ote of 
Lt olienaeenenatcaninne ag ty > & many advantages, its music and 
ep ent's estimate s diffe = : . a ak 3 7 i 
oo sien ane whe bee Get eam Gikemees Ut It gives exceptional training in all art, gives unusual opportunity for 
a ee phases of home economics, includ- general culture. 
The Secretary . . 1 | k ° k 
ao , <> ‘ ‘ting - ™ ° ° ° 
UL Military Academy : mg SOS VERN, ene, oe 20 acres, 12 buildings, gymnasium, 
. bp y = ing, the art of entertaining, house swimming-pool. Tennis, boating, 
1 i On Take sxinkuckee) = . ° °  m 
Culver, indiana ' Leke Maxinkuch : furnishing and management, sew- basketball, horseback riding and 
_ — ing, dressmaking and millinery. other sports. Address 
HOOD COLLEG [oy || G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 112 Woodland Road, 
r o yu Womer . 
stor Youns | ae = Auburndale, Massachusetts (10 miles from Boston) 
Kentucksemilitany | 
Formerly the Woman's College |) 
St urd A. B. and B.S. courses. Also Wii 


Music, Art. Expression and Home Eco 












































ii! 
{ nomics. Accredited course in Pedagogy i 
| \ Separate Preparatory with certificate I I 
il relations. New buildings on 45-acre 1} | 
Flo 1) mterise see" our owes garden sod 1) |! THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL for GIRLS 
ia. | » Hh dairy Terms, $350. Preparatory. $300. " 
P ? * | JOSEPH BH. APPLE, Pd. D, President CO SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
DP founded in 1845. Only School in the South * ; ~ ! —— A echool with general and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishing a 
be : - i liberal, practical education. Cultivation of pleasing personalities emphasized. English, Modern 
" Designated Honor School by U. S. War Dept. in 1914 ; Sassacuusstts. Boston, 42 St. Botoiph St Languages, Art, Music Full household arte course. Gymnasium, tennis, horseback riding 
. . ” ¥ -s : swit ose enc o« afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals, theatres, et« 
4 In Kentucky \ wonderful re campus j ioe Piawcheat Dducettam Dex wimming. Cl nough to city to af 5 
; in intry f All kinds of outdoor sports American School pares young women to become SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT opens October 6. Eight resident pupils in separate house 
, . 
4 and I ‘ fourt prepared for ‘ wheres of gymnastics and practitioners of manual ther conduct household under trained teachers Address 
fl , ‘ r t ning " I te hing ect ol ervo en 
P sor Ws . tary trainin let : woe Apter on ae Ss ae JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph. D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A. B., Principals 
Meer echo | instruction is : <ientihie progressio exercis Summer camp 
wou - king and +" h ‘ oe ~ . ~4 ‘ Booklet De. Mary R. Mutter, Director 
Excellent physical and chemical laboratories - mma MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Everett Street 
4 N t Bost ss 30 ‘ St. (Copley *hysice J ati 
In Florida Tenth season in our $60,000 iassacuuanrts, 5 - » Boylston pley Sq.) MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Box M, 4 Arlington Street The Sargent Schoo Rotabtehen aie ———" 
home near Eau Gallie, on Indian River, with Chauncy Hall School Miss McClintock’s School for Girls normal department for physical education in the world 
no interruption of academic work Boat lished 1828. Pre; ares bx ys exclusively for Massa M any t eeeCusreece. tet 1 General and special courses prepare for healthy woman 
building. Open-air swimming pool and sea etts Institute of Technology and other scientific BLISS BEARY LAW BECULINTOCE, S'TeRCipal. hood. Sessions at all seasons. New buildings in 1904 and 
bathing. Wonderful outdoor life all winter I ry teacher a speci t 1914. Address for booklet Dr. D. A. SARGENT. 
Southern trip included in regular terms, $500 FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal ~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica, Box Z MASSACHUSETTS, Weston 








Mass., Boston, Husrivcrow Cuammens. | The Mitchell Military Boys School | The Weston School for Girls 


The Superintendent, Kentucky Military Institute 








Lyndon, Kentucky i 
. E erson ( olle e of Orato (20 miles from Boston.) For boys 8 to 16. Location Combines home life in the country with careful instruc- 
m £ Ty . - 
. yy, Bell unsurpassed. Modern buildings, 100 acres. Outdoor and | tion. Develops character and womanliness. Academic 
I argest — aye ra ory , Be peer res | indoor gymnasium. Moderate military system. No ex- | and homemaking courses, music, art and expression. 
und Pedagogy in America IMME, SESSIONS. | tras Address ALEXANDER H. MitcHecr, Head Master Mrs. EvisaseTH MATHEWws-RIcHARDSON, A.B., Prin. 


35th year opens September 28th Address 


ae ——_ ———FOR GIRLS ——— 
7355 — Maryland College — 7915 SE 


im} on certificate. Many girls after leaving the grammar school do not 
wish to go to college. [ut often they desire advanced work in 
oun a new environment with competent instructors, and to select 
An Ideal College in Size, Equipment, Loca- | 


studies best meeting their tastes and needs. 


























tion and Courses of Study. Suburbs of Balti- 

FOR WOMEN r nvenient to Washington. 500 feet above the | j oO offer just these opportunities. Students take E nglish or Literature, 
Chesapeake, in aa exceptionally healthful and beaut but the course otherwise is elective. All subjects count for diploma. 
oben ps am — vty eee Gradeatiea from high school not necessary for entrance. 
pence ye om lights _ 509 bathe, cst bowta, tabasutes- a Special work in voice, piano, violin, harp and pipe organ with emimest 
es, swimming pool. gymnasium, elevator. The faculty 4 Boston masters. 
slargeandable. Two andthree year courres for A finely equipped school. New building with mew organ; new gym- 
High School graduates. Graduate Courses nasium and swimming pool. 
= LW Bi .F41,1,-8 ——— All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and historical associa- 
of Expression, Art and Elocution. Unusually Cc 00 | tions are freely used. t 
pl 1t home and social life. Non-sectarian. Every at- A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begia her studies at Mount 

Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to twe 


ter n given to mental, moral and physical improve 
ent Degrees conferred Illustrated catalogue. miles from | 5 in College, taking through her whole course an elective program. 
Jomestic Science, Art, Elocution. SeNp For YEAR Book. 


CHARLES WESLEY GALLAGHER, D.D, Besten : aioe 
Music Hall == Gordo Mal Cosme Ha == Gae Hall Ban IC Lutherville, Md. Exceptional opportunities with —¢¢ summit ST., NEWTON, MASS. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN MASSACHUSETTS, MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW MEXICO AND NEW JERSEY 











Powder Point School for Boys 


By the Sea. 
Modern 
Extensive 
boating an 


on school grounds. 
business preparation. 


military. Upper 


buildings. 
rounds. 
swimming in land-locked Plymouth Harbor, bordering 


82 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


New concrete residence. New gymnasium. 
Large athletic fields. Cinder track. Safe 


Summer camp in Maine woods. College or 
Individual a developed. yon- 
and lower schools. illustrated catalog address 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster 

















Rogers Hall School 


38 minutes from Boston. 
preparation for college. 
schools. 
grounds for outdoor sports. 
of all athletics. 
catalogue address 


For 
Girls 


Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park. Thorough 
Advanced courses for graduates of high 
Domestic Science, Handicrafts, Music, Art. Large 
Experien instructors in charge 
New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. For 


MISS OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


School of the Museum of Fine Arts 


40th year begins Sept. 27th. Instructors: Drawing 
and Painting—Frank W. Benson, Philip L. Hale, F. A 
Bosley, W. James, L. P. Thompson, R. McLellan; 
Modeling— B. L. Pratt; Design —H. Elliott, H 
Clark, G. J. Hunt. Prizes, Scholarships and Traveling 
Scholarships. For list of prizes won and of positions 
held by past pupils of school and for circular, address 

Atice F. Brooks, Manager. 


= TENACREA 


A Country School for Young Girls 











REPARATORY to Dana 
Hall. Fourteen miles from 
Boston. All sports and athlet- 
ics supervised and adapted to 
the age of the pupil. The finest 
instruction, care and influence. 








Miss HeLten Tempie Cooke 
Dana Hall Wellesley, Mass. 























MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. (30 miles from Boston.) 
The new col- 
Wheaton College for Women {ths 2c <! 
en. 4-year course leading to A.B. degree. Faculty of men 
and women. Also 2-year diploma course for high school 
graduates. 17 buildings. 100 acres Endowment. Cat 
alog. Rev. Samuet V. Core, D.D., LL.D., President 





Massacuusetts, Wilbraham, Box 292 


Wilbraham Academy 


A school which fits boys for useful, sane and successful 
living, and gives thorough preparation for college work 
GayYLorp W. Douctass, Headmaster 











WORCESTER 
For Boy’s ACADEMY 82d Year 


171 boys prepared in last 4 years for 33 different colleges and 


professional schools Alumni in 43 states and 15 foreign 


ountries. Enroliment represents 22 states and 12 foreign 
ountries. Classical and scientific courses for general edu- 
cation. Faculty of 20 experienced men. Standards of schol- 


broad and democratic. 
Organized play for graded 
New and perfectly 


arship the highest. School sptrit 
Scholarship aid for worthy boys 
physical training. ti school buildings. 

appointed gymnasium and pool Catalogue 
D.W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., 100 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 





MASSACHUsETTS, Worcester, 158 Institute Road. 


Worcester Domestic Science School 
One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. 

Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, 

housekeepers. Opening date, Sept. 14, 1915. Address 


Micarcan, Grand Thong for Coll 
o ‘or College 
Akeley Hall x Music. vo Domes ie Scteace. Phys- 


ical Culture. Excellent Gy td sports, 

tennis, basketball, boating. Individual a attention. Sep- 

arate house for younger girls. Board and tuition, $525. 
Mary HeLen Yerkes, Resident Principal. 








Micaican, Detroit, 4505 Grand Boulevard. 


Thomas Normal School 
Devoted exclusively to equi mg men and 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, Phys- 
. Manual Training, and Industrial Arts in 
. One and two-year courses. 25th year we 


tories. Strong faculty, beautiful location, adequate equip- 
ment. For catalog and full information address 
Tue SECRETARY. 





a OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 
PILLSBURY ACADEMY | 


Location unsurpassed for healthful- 
ness and natural beauty. Co-educa- 
tional. 38th year. Eight buildings, 
new gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Fifteen acres of campus. Large en- 
dowment makes possible exceptional 
advantages on most reasonable terms. 

Separate building for music depart- 
| ment. Piano, voice, violin, elocution, 
art, domestic science. Careful super- 


vision and individual instruction 
Military drill. Physical culture. All } 





athletics. Opportunity for self-sup- 
¢ port. Catalogue on request. 


WY MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Principal 








w 





























MInNNeEsorTA, Faribault. 


St..Mary’s Hall 


A Home Schoo! for Girls. Established by Bishop 
Whipple in 1866. Certificate admits to leading colleges 
Excellent advantages in music and art. Write for cata- 
logue. 

Rr. Rev. S. C. Epsatt, D.D., LL.D., Rector 
Miss Carouine W,. ES ts, Principal. 











Christian College 


And Conservatory of Music 
A Standardized Junior College for Women, 


6sth year. Historic old —~ 
Non-Sectarian. Located 5 
town whose business fs A te. 
tion.” Schools of Music, Art, 
Elocution and Home Economics. 
25 college-trained instructors, 5 
large buildings, 20-acre campus 
Attractive home life with indi 
vidual care. Outdoor sports en- 
couraged. 
Degree of A.A. granted. 


Mrs. L. W. &t. Clair-Moss, Pres. 
For Year Book, Address 


THE REGISTRAR, College Place, Columbia, Missouri 























Mrs. F. A. WETHERED. 











49th year. Founded and 


and technical fields. 


on a level, 








famous English schools of Winchester and Eton. 
to prepare boys for college. 
Physical fitness being deemed as important as, 
and necessary to, true mental development. 
in regularity and system, 
S. War Department as an Honor School. 


to August. For catalog and all particulars, address 
COL. VASA E. STOLBRAND, C. E., Headmaster, 


by U. 
athletics. 16 buildings. 
> bh a t tu ck Paul and Minneapolis. 
Noted for its College Entrances, in- 
paren ag Harvard, Princeton, 
ia, Johns Hopkins, etc. 


conducted on the same broad lines as the 
A chief object is 
Equally efficient in training for business 


The military drill is put 
with mental work. Designated 
Noted for clean 

200 acres. 50 miles south of St. 
Six weeks’ Summer School, June 


Drawer F, Faribault, Minn. 








Each day ft 


es, sports and rifle shooting. New gym 
i and largest In Missouri = alley 
ansas City. For catalog ad 


of the Missieipr 
43 mile from 





“dive” and interesting. Individual instruction 
with boy ideals and mingle with boys in sports and social life 


dress The Commandant. 


ORTH MILITARY ACADEMY 
Lexington, Mo. 


Where Boys Do Things 


ill of activities that Interest boys. Scholastic work n 
Teachers are men in syn ipat 
Excellent record 
Oldest military school W 
school by U. 8. Government 





nasium. Swimming pool. 
Rated an “Honor” 











Missouri, Nevada. er W a med. Jent 
‘or Women. Accredit unior 
Cottey College College, Preparatory and Elec- 
tive Courses. Music, Domestic Science, Art and Expres- 
sion. High standards of work and character. Separate 
dormitory for young girls. Ideal Christian Home. Outdoor 
sports. Address Mrs. V.A.C.Srockarp, Pres. and Founder. 


Hardin conscacory 


Junior College for Young Women, Standard- 
ized by University of Missouri—Hardin degree 
admits without examination to State University. 
Normal Department. State Certificate. Business 
Courses, Domestic Science. Large endowment, 
very reasonable rates. Six buildings. New $25,000 
gymnasium. 42nd year. 


Conservatory confers degrees and 


Kemper 


ublic School Music, etc. Art ond 

Expression. John W. Million, Pres- 
ident. For catalog address 
DEAN, 1203 College Place, Mexico, Mo. 

MILITARY SCHOOL 

BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 

A school home wherein the 

special needs of each boy 

are found—and met. In- 

structor to every ten boys. 

High standard academic work. 

Certificate admits 

without examina- 

tion to_Universities anc 

















































ing giv en 
nited 
States i ofticer “Supe rvised ath- 
oe Tor every . ‘omplet: ulp 
buildings, areas etn 
erent athletic field and grounds, with lake 
Business courses. 72nd year. 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. | 
714 Third St., Boonville, Missouri 







alleys; 
Manual 
For catalog 











Nepsraska, Omaha, 


Brownell Hall 


Fifty-second year. College preparatory. Certificate 
right to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Advanced courses 
for High School graduates. Household arts. Music 

Miss EvrHeMia Jounson, Principal 





New Hampsurre, Exeter. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character 
and ability. 135th year opens Sept. 15th, 1o15. 
Tue Purirrs Exerer Acapemy, Lewis Perry, Prin 





New Hampsuaire, Tilton, 50 School Street. 

; H In the foothills of the White 
Tilton Seminary Mountains. For Young Men 
and Women. Preparation for college or business. Courses 
for High School graduates. Home economics. 7 buildings 
Athletics. Separate department for young boys. Moderate 
cost. Georce L. Pumpron, Principal. | 











Military training that develops executive ability 
and self-command, qualities that mark master- 
ful men; location 3700 feet high in the garden- 
|{ spot of the southwest, watered by the rivers 
and hundreds of artesian wells; the finest 
|| preparation for college and business at a 
|| cost remarkably low because of state sup- ? 
port—these things make New Mexico 
Military Institute the finest  mili- 
tary school in the Rocky Mountain 
region. forty-acre campus is 
the site of eleven thoroly equipped f 
modern buildings. Daily outdoor * ) 
life is made possible by an unrivaled 
climate. For catalogue address 


Col. James W. Willson, Supt. 
Box H, Roswell, N. M. 


























One of the Eight Buildings 


Blair Academy 
FOR BOYS Blairstown, N. | 


Blair offers a splendid environment 1 
for your son. “he 100-acre campus i 
lies on highlands of great picturesque i] 
beauty. Outdoor life or athletic fields | 
track, and Academy lake. 8 stone and 
concrete buildings include two gym 
nasiums, swimming-pool, chemical, 
physical and_ biological laboratories, 
and fireproof dormitory for younger 
boys. College preparation. 68th year | 
60 miles from New York. Tuition $400. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Prin., Box T. 


Lake on the Camp 


























DWIGHT SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS, Englewood, New Jersey 
An exceptionally good « 
t features of the college preparatory ar 
school, Domestic Arfs and Science Po 
work Beautiful location iburban to 
City. Certificates accepted by Va 

ley and Welle pacio grot 

door games rennis, riding 


hool, combining t 
i 


Miss Creighton and Miss amd Principals 














Montclair 7 





FOR BOYS Montclair, N. J. eommny 
A country school located oa the Orange Mount ains 
509 feet elevation, in a fine suburb 13 miles from y 
York City. A school emall enough for the individu } 
attention that stimulates a boy's ambition and er 
courages him to discover his possibilities; yet large 
enough for strong athletic and student organization 
Splendid college record of graduates Complets 
athletic facilities, including swimming-pool Our 


booklet, “Your Boy and Our School,” will interes 
you, no matter where your son is educated Address 
JOHN G. MacVICAR, A.M., Headmaster, Box 37 











WENONAH 


Military Academy 


We know boys well—have studied 
them and worked with them. We 
have seen the backward young 
man developed to an almost unbe- 
lievable extent, gaining initiative 
and enthusiasm. Preparation oer 
business, for profe ssionai or colleg 
courses. U.S. Army detailed offi 
cer, fine big gym, athletic field, 
athletics under competent coach 
Physical as well as mental and 
moral development. Riding s« hog! 
in connection. For catalog address 
Dr. CHAS, H. LORENCE, President 
OLAYTON A. SNYDER, Ph. B., Sapt 
Box 407, Wenonah, N, J. 

















New Jersey, Orange 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 4, :ovtv 


« school, 13 
miles from New York City. College preparatory and 
special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. 


Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. I llus- 





trated catalog on request. Addrees Miss Lucig C, Bearop. 


New Jersey, Vineland 


The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


Devoted to the interests of those whose 
developed normally. Home spirit. & hools, shops, fa 
Department of Child study. 25 buildings. Opening of 
onies permits eee 1% | of more priv ate pupils. Addre 

R. Jounstone, Superintendent. 


minds fe av 
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_SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN NEW JERSEY, NEW YORK, NORTH CAROLINA AND OHIO 














MILIT ARY TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP | 





























For Boys 7 to 13 | oa x Toes IS For Boys over 13 
| FREEHOLD | Peve two schools NEW JERSEY 
MILITARY | sciseuysctstticst MILITARY 
,) C H 0 0 L | , | New ¥ ty. x from Phila A C A D E M Y 
| ios stiri Major C. M. DI a Box o rt hit ours = nasa 
a school that educates 
| DDI 4 the boy on all sides 


on 

a 

.OnGer 
WSBRA 


ad 


Education consists not whollv of 
‘book lore ultured morals, mental 
ability and physical fitness are of far 
yreater value in life's undertaking 
These are the traits that Peddie seeks 
to develop in the bov through its whole- 
some environment, selected faculty and 
extensive athlet equipment 

rhere is a 60-acre campus lake, cin 
der track, baseball and football fields, 
gymnasium, swimming-pool—in short, 
just every sort of athletic encourag 
ment to gladden the heart of any young 


\merican. 


Woodrow Wilson says of Peddie: 
* These quiet schools, into which so 
much devotion and unheralded work go, 


certainly sustain the education of the 





the most useful material 
hold Peddie Institute in 
Princeton.” 


with some of 
they get. We 


high esteem here at 


Peddie is an endowed school and so 
gives more than its low tuition rates of 
$450 to $550 would signify. Graduates 
have certificate privileges. Students are 
public speaking, debating 
and music without extra charge. The 
equipment includes fireproof dormi- 
tories, laboratories, library, observatory, 
etc. The school is located at Hights- 
town, New Jersey—9 miles from Prince- 
ton, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 


between Philadelphia and New York. 


instructed 


Lower School for boys 11 to 14 years. 
Address Roger W. Swetland, Headmas- 

















country, and supply the universities ter, Box 7-G, for catalog and booklets. 
Thorough Training of the Boy During the Form- , ° 
ative Years, to Develop the Foursquare Man. | || MS. Dow's School For Girls 
Pennington School || °°" “ee: ** 
In the N Oos H ew York and 
I ! Dp I I ect i 
; ! ' 
Fi pa p i 
is req Low 4 $6 Separat: Jani - 
ome me ye 1. Bo = eS 
FRANK wacoant D.D., Headmaster. box 20, PENRINGION, R. |. A country school with the advantages 











New York, ! 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


Founded i Mr. « urles Fre 
I 1 < i FRANKLIN H 





CASCADILLA| 


cadilla offers a 
scholastic 
raining, and unsur 
yassed opportunities 
for physical develop- 


Recreation 1s 
Building ‘ 
and Vrew 


yrough 





ment. Beautiful situ- 

ation near Cornell. 

Small classes. Pre- 

pares for all colleg es 

and business life. 

Certificate privilege. 
tic field, Recreation | 

Gymnasium. Navy 

outfit of rowing machines, she etc Registration 
1910 4 from 36 states ar i foreign countries, 


. Catalo 


re 1 
w D. FUNKHOU SER, A. M., Principal, ITHACA, NEW YORK 





oe Mountain Institute 


‘ sinalia, Westchester County, N, — 
r a” Scho for Ort \ h een rate ce arte 
N her ‘5tt : Beautiful new buildings y 
Mother). ft te t New 5 Ors, $300 
to $375. P : Prej Commercial fanual 
1 Domest “cle 
Department Ad 
R. BLENIS, Director 
Box J. 











‘ew YORK, Binghar 


For girls, 33d 

The Lady — Grey School ys re-Certt- 

ate admits to Vassar, Sr le nt Holyoke 

eral ¢ rae ecial ree bmn ~ h S raduates, 
Music and Domestic Science Ex e 1 

“es, A.B 





i'r ipal Tue Misses Hy I s Vir 








of the city 
Board and tuition $1100. 
Vocal and instrumental music $200. 



































Inthe Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Boarding School for Girls. 3 modern build- 

ings, |2 acres. Academic, Finishing and 
two-year Collegiate Courses. usic, Art, 
Elocution, Domestic Science. Social] train- 
ing. No entrance examinations. 2 hours 
from New York City. Out-of-door life; 
~ sports; ampleestate. Address for illus- 
‘ trated booklets, mentioning this mag- 
=e azine, Pretesio Martin Townsend, 

; . D., Director 


eR 











Ossining-on-Hudson 


NEw YorK 


The Holbrook School for Boys ,} """! 


is 





better than the catalogue.” soo ft. elevation, command- 
ing a 40-mile view of the Hudson. 30 miles from New 
York. ¢ iplete equipment. All sports. College prepara- 


tory. Character references required. Catalog on request. 





New Yor«, Rochester, 67 Plymouth Avenue. 


Mechanics Institute 


Technical Training for Engineering, Industry, Trades, 
Art, Home Economics, Teaching (Manual Training, Do- 
mestic Science and Art, Applied and Fine Arts). Two 
or Three Year Courses. Mechanical, Electricas and other 
special « rses for grammar school graduates. Engineer- 
ing and professional courses for high school graduates 


Apply for special bulletin. 


fampenal ve. 
THe REGISTRAR 





New York, Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co., Bot 77 
Thorough preparation 
Mohegan Lake School (7 reece 
privileges Average 
Physical Culture and 
Booklet 
AM 


School or B with certificate 

number of pupils to a class, eight 

Athletics under competent director 
A. E. Linper, A.M., Cuas. H. Smite 


isiness, 


Princinals 





New York, Mamaroneck 


Oaksmere 


Mrs. Merrill's School for Girls 
Ad 


Oaksmerc, Oricnta Point, Mamaroneck, N. Y 
















A Happy Community of Healthy Girls 
In the suburbs of New York City 


The enjoyment and benefit which these girls receive from study and 
play in the open air is but a part of our plan to fit them for an ideal life 

—a life of efficiency, independence and social charm. All departments, 
including vocational. 


Miss C. E. Mason, 


‘ohe OF a=) 


For circulars, address 
LL.M., Box 708, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 











1814 








Founded 1814. 
Your son will enjoy } 
technical school or business 
self-reliance. We have Manual 
Mount Pleasant Hall is for boys under 13 
the Berkshires under Mr 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


A century of service is a guarantee of merit. 


here an ideal school home 
as you choose 
Training 


Brusie’s personal charge 
universities say of Mount Pleasant in the history of sur Centennial Celebration. 
For this and other literature address The Principal, Box 507, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. ¥. 


and will be prepared for college, 
He will also grow in manliness and 
and a rationalized military system 
We also maintain a Summer Camp in 
Read what the colleges and 














RVING 





SCHOOL 4r Boy 


FOR BOYS Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic 


Irving country. 7oth year. 24 years under present | 
Head Master. New site and buildings, 1904. Prepares | 
for all colleges and technical schools. Individual 


xs well as class instruction Equipment includes 
Athletic Field, Gymnasium and wimming Pool 
Summer Camp in White Mountains 
For information on School or Camp, address 


J. M. FURMAN, A. ML, Head Master, Box 912 





‘New York University 


“School of Commerce | 
Accounts and pepe se 








Offers int n practical training » broad 
phase i 1e st g atmos- 
phere e! nter of commerce and 
fir velops the qualities for which big 
business men are searching. Day and ing 
rses in accounting banking, fi v 

] nsh 2 it . Tea 

T hing 

at ourse 

- cling 

pt Por 





The Secretary 
School of Commerce 


36 Waverly Place New York City 











Ossining School | 


FOR GIRLS | 
Ossining - on - Hudson, N. Y. || 


grade of scholarship with ex- 
ceptional social advantages. Beautiful location 
in 10-acre park with charming view, 30 miles from 
New York Girls are surrounded by the refining 
influences of a Christian school home. True edu- 
cational environment Academic, Music, Art, 
College Preparatory and Home-making Courses, 
Certificate privileges Post graduate and special 
work. 48th year Separate house for younger 
girls, 14 years and under. Send for year book and 
school views. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 
MARTHA J. NARAMORE, Associate Principal 


Combines a high 




















PUTNAM] 


HALL 


A Vassar Preparatory 
School for Girls 7 


ONE MILE FROM VASSAR 












A school raised to distinction by a combination of 
common sense, definite ideals, outdoor life and 
individual training for college or home Recom 
mended by such eminent educators as Dr. James 
Taylor, ex-President Vassar College; Dr. Wm 
Arnold Shanklin, President Wesleyan University, 
and Dr. Talcott Williams, President Pulitzer 
School of Journ alism, Columbia University. Cer 
tificate privilege for all c olieges. Sleeping pore hes 
and sun parlors. Write for catalogue and views 


ELLEN CLIZBE BARTLETT, A. B., Principal = 
= Ne | Poughkeepsie Bex 806 New York eT = 
Fa) Sitenienn WM quit O 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box C 
Designed and jn es with the 
Repton School sole aim of training, developing 


and educating the Younger Boy. New buildings in center of 


























}Jerge park at 600 ft. elevation. Special attention to Physi- 


Summer Camp. Terms moderate and in- 
0. C. Roacn, Headmaster. 


cal Development 
clusive. Illustrated catalogue. 








stablished 1824 
Rensselaer F-"ny 


_ Polytechnic 
Engineering In stitute 


and Science 
urses in Civil Engineering (C.E.), Mechani- 


cal Engineering (M.E.), Electrical Engineering 
(E.E.), Chemical Engineering (Ch.E.), and 
General Science (B.S.). Graduate and Special 
Cc 1surpé assed new Cher mical, Physical, 
Electrical, Mechanical and Materials Testing 
Laboratories. For catalogue and illustrated 
amphlets showing work of graduates and stu- 


urses. 


dents, and views of buildings and campus, 
apply to 
JOHN M. NUGENT, Registrar 





St. John’s School! 


For Boys 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Offers a quick and thorough preparation for college 


Develops strong bodies, clear 
manly habits. Certificates given students with an 
honorable record Firm, yet kindly, discipline. Daily 
instruction in military science Graded Gymnastic 
training Every boy must take some exercise Gym- 


active minds and clean, 


nasium, swimming pool, athletic field of five acres, 
tennis, golf Manly sports encouraged $s00 a year 
covers all expenses Junior Hall, a separate school for 


boys under 13. Summer session. For catalogue address 








Rev. WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. M., Pd. B., Principal. 





New York, Long Island, Garden City, Box os 
’ Healthfully located in beautiful 
St. Paul S School Garden City, L.1., 18 miles from 
N.Y. Gymnasium, swimming pool, fine athletic fields. 
Prepares for any college or scientific school. Competent 
master at head of each department A Lower School for 
Younger Boys. Address Water R. Marsu, Headmaster 





Emma Willard School 


FOR GIRLS 
On the hills 400 ft. above the city of Troy. Four beauti- 
ful new, fireproof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell 
Sage. Campus 30 acres. Tennis courts, hockey, basket- 
ball, Gymnasium, with swimming pool, bowling alleys. 
Resident nurse. A broad variety of work, including 
college preparation and courses for giris not going to 
college. Special ad vantages in Music and Art. Practical 
courses in Domestic Science. Certificate admits to 


Welleslev momen and Mt. Holyoke Colleges. 
~—%) llustrated catalogue on request. 
1024 bas Miss ELIZA KELLAS, Ph.B., Prin. 
Year +4 Trey, N 
o% 











St. Mary’s 


An Episcopal Southern School for 
Girls and Young Women 
Founded 1842. Two-year preparatory and four-year 
collegiate courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, Business. Gymnasium. Mild climate makes out- 
door life possible the year round. Ex« eptionally healthtul 
location, at a good elevati ion, with 25-acre campus of old 
oaks. Fourteen electrically lighted, steam-heated build- 
ings Fxcellent social — religious atmosphere. Very 
reasonable charges. . 
Rev. GEORGE Ww. LAY 











College and Conservatory of Music. 
by Miss May, 





Bu. 21, St. Mary's School, Ralelch. N. Cc. 





Onto, Oberlin, Drawer 5. 


Oberlin Kindergarten Training School 


Two-year course. Teachers principally from Oberlin 


Montessori method 
trained with Dr Montessori. Address 
Secretary, Oberlin Kindergarten Assn. 
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for JULY 


McCLURE’S 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA, RHODE ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA, TENNESSEE AND VIRGINIA 








Onto, Oberlin. 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


Offers unusual opportunities for advanced study of 
nusic in all its branches. Enjoys the intellectual and social 
ife of Oberlin College. Faculty of 36 specialists. 896 stu- 
lents last year from 42 states and 6 foreign countries. High 
school course or equivalent required before devoting whole 
time to music or entering courses leading to degree of Mus 
B. Fall semester opens September 15th. Send for cata- 
logue and musical year book. 


CuHargLtes W. Morrison, Director 





PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown 
Fits boys 


Allentown Preparatory School F's Po 


technical schools Special department for 
younger boys. Elegant new building, with complete mod- 
rn equipment. Gymnasium. 15-acre campus. All ath- 
Not run for profit. Terms $275. Catalog. Address 
FRANK M. SIGMAN, A. M.., Principal 


leges and 


letics 











College Prepatatory; Col- 
lege Departments ; Conser 
vatory of Music; Art, Arts 
and Crafts, Oratory. Courses 
in Domestic Arts and Sci- 
ences, Secretaryship, Nor- 
mal Gymnastics, Normal 
Kindergarten as electives. 
Swimming Pool, Athietic 
Field and new Gymnasium. 
Rooms with private bath. 
Moderate terms. 
Apply for catalogue to 


EVELOPS women of cul- 

ture and personality. 

But does far more: dis- 
covers each student's ambi- 
tions and abilities along prac- 
tieal lines, and fits her for 
employment which she may 
need or desire to pursue later 
in life. Amd does each thor- 
oughly. Early training for 
possible emergencies is most 
wise and prudent. No daugh- 
ter shuld be jeft unprepared, 


Beechwood 


Incorporated ) 
A Cultural and Practical School 


M. H. REASER, Ph. D., Pres., Box 401 For 
Rev. D. R. KERR, D. D., LL. D., Associate Young 
Jenkintown, Pa. (23 minutes from Philadelphia) Women 























PENNSYLVANIA, Bellefonte, Box 2102. 


Bellefonte Academy Ideal home school for 


boys. Prepares for lead 
ing universities or business. 


Subjects selected to suit 
hosen career. New buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming 
Athletic field. 


1o9th year Send for catalog. 
James R. HuGues, A.M., Headmaster. 


pool. 





The Birmingham School 


Founded 
1853 


FOR GIRLS 


(Inc.) 





Health ful,in 
vigorating lo 
cation amid 
picturesque 
surroundings 
100 acres of 
park lend 
Siz modern, 
homelike 
buildings. 75 
** The Mountain School ’’ > 
dence. Thorough college preparation; also courses for girls not going 
to college. Music, dancing. practical domestic science, physical work in 
gymnasiom and athletic field under « trained director, On Main Line 
of Penna. R. R,. between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 





Illustrated catalogue free on request. 


A. R. GRIER, President Box 103, Birmingham, Pa. 





.A_ boarding school for girls, delightfully situated on 
‘40-acre estate in historic section 28 miles from Phila- 
delphia. College peepoaanery and Special Courses, 
including Art, Music, Expression. Strong Domestic 
Science Department under direction of a Drexel 
Institute graduate. Certificate privilege. Advance- 
ment by subject. Athletics. Moderate rates. For 
catalog and views, address 
MARY EVANS CHAMBERS, A. M., Principal 


Box 601, West Chester, Pa. 














PENNSYLVANIA, Bucks Co.,George School, P.O. Box 277. 
Under management of Society of 

George School Friends. Endowed. Thorough 
college preparation. General course, emphasizing English, 
Science, Manual Training, Domestic Science. New swim 
ming pool. Athletic fields. 227 acres on Neshaminy creek, 
25 miles north of Phila. GrorGce A. WALTON, A.M., Prin 





PENNSYLVANIA, Rutledge, The Pines 


Miss Hart’s Training School Fe Kinde ~ 


gartners 
3600 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Junior, Senior, ¢ 
uate and Normal Trainers’ Courses. Practice Kinder- 
gartens. Opens October ist, ro15. Demand for gradu- 
ates. For particulars address Miss Carotine M.C. Hart 


Factoryville, Box E. 


stad- 





PENNSYLVANIA, 


Keystone Academy 


Boarding School for Boys Beautifully located among 

hills of Northern Pennsylvania. Prepares for all colleges 

and business. Rates, $340.00 a year. For catalogue 
B 


address . F. Tuomas, A.M., Prin 





PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Box 100 

A girls’ school with an 
Linden Seminary; unbroken history since 
1746. Beautiful, healthful location. Substantial buildings, 
modern equipment. Primary, Academic and College Pre- 
paratory courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Business 
Home and social life distinctive features. Gymnasium 
Terms $400. Booklet. Address Rev. E. S. HAGEN, Prin 





Swarthmore, Pa., Box 1501 


A country school in a college 
town, 11 miles from Phila. Col- 
lege Preparatory and General 
Courses. Certificate privileges 
Music, Art and Domestic Sci- 
ence. Open-air classrooms 
SEVEN GABLES, an allied schoo! 
for girls 6 to 4, with strong 
faculty. Basketball, tennis, 
bowling, canoeing, aesthetic 
dancing, riding 

H.M. CRIST, A.B. 


Principal 



































PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Torresdale. 


Montessori Teacher-Training School 


Fourth year begins Oct. rst. $30,000 building adjoining 
All Saints" Episcopal Church. Elementary and college pre 
paratory schools. Resident and day students. Address 
Mrs. J. Scorr ANDERSON, Directress of Torresdale House 








Bishopthorpe Manor 
SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PENNA. 


CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal 
Bishop ETHELBERT TALBOT, Visitor 


Convenient to New York and Philadel- 
phia College Preparatory and Finish- 
ing Courses. Certificate Privileges. Two 
years’ advanced course far High School 
graduates. Special buildings; spacious 
grounds. Athletics and outdoor life. 
Exceptional advantages in Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Domestic 
Art, Arts and Crafts. For booklets ad- 
dress the Principal, Bex 233. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Kennett Square, ~~ 900 . 
For 40 boys, 9 to 1 ears 
Cedarcroft School Siennben for yn ty and 
technical schools. Manual training. One teacher to six 
bays. Gymnasium Swimming pool. Athletic supervision. 
Electric light, steam heat, spring water. Catalogue. 
Jesse Evans Puuips, A. M., Principal 


Miss Cowles’ School ciris 
(Highland Hall) 


Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Miss Emma Milton Cowles, A.B.,Head of School 


Prepares for Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley 
Smith, Mt Hol 
yoke and Vassar 
Certificate 
lege. 
general course. Mu- 
sie, Art, Domestic | | 
Selence. Healthful 
| 








location, in beart 
of Alleghany Moun- 
tains. Pure spring | 





beth. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool and new sleeping porch. Resident physical director and 
specialists in all departments. For catalogue address THE SECRETARY, 














PENNSYLVANIA, Saltsburg. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys 
Endorsed by every American University. Individual 
plan of work for each boy. College Preparatory Course 
and a good training for business life. Special course in 
agriculture. Scientific physical care. Pure water, good 
food. 200 acre farm. A school of character. 28th 
year opens Sept. 21st. Write for catalog No. 5. 
KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster, Box 402. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Founded 1787. Enters about 40 boys to colleges each 
year. Modern dormitories. Laboratories, gymnasium, | 
athletic field. $125,000 in recent improvements. 

T. G. Heim, A. M., E. M. Hartman, A. M., Prins. 











A general and college-preparatory school for girls, combining the 
charm of beautiful suburban surroundings with the educational ad- 


vantages of Philadelphia, 20 minutes away. Outdoor athletics. 
Art, music, elocution, domestic science. For catalogue address 


MISS E. S. MARSHALL Oak Lane, Phila. 


rsburg | 


Academy 


Mercersburg, Pa 


Aim of the School-A thor- 
ough physical, mental and 
moral training for college or 
business 
Spirit of School—A manly 
tone of self-reliance, under 
Christian masters from the 
great universities. Personal 
attention given to each boy 
Location—In the country, 
on the western slope of the 
famous Cumberland Valley, 
one of the most beautiful 
and healthful spots of America 

=quipment— Modern and complete. Magnificent new 
Gymnasium Write for catalogue and “The Spirit of 
Mercersburg.” Address Box 109 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, 













Entrance to Main Hail 














LL. D., Headmastet 








PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 


Miss Sayward’s School _ Girls. Suburb 


Philadelphia. 





College preparatory and special cae Certificate to 
leading colleges. Music, Domestic Science. Physical 
training, outdoor sports, swimming. Develops character, 
mind and body. Miss S. Janet Saywarp, Principal. 


Penn Half School for Girls 


poe 4/M— Full Development of True Womanhood = 
COURSES OF STUDY AMUSEMENTS 
Colt Pr Horseback Riding 

mae. a mo seaeetd Basketball 

Modern Language Hockey, Tennis 

Domestic Scienee Boating, Fencing 

Musie, Art Corrective Gymnastics 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. Hotel 
Gladstone, Chelsea, Atlantic City, occupi by school 
during May each year. Work continues without in- 
terruption. Rates, $500. 
For easelagun & and view book address 

FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Principal, Box J. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 

















The Mary Lyon School 














Offers a practical education at low cost 
courses qualify for good salaried position 
and other professions The rates are ¢ 
——$200 for prospective 
These charges include 40 * tuition, 
dry, etc., and apply to applicants from o 
aswell. A reg 
Pegfect sanitation 
pliances. Supervised and supported by 
Pennsylvania. All athletics. Opens Sept 
nection is the Normal Conservatery of Mus 
of Fine Arts, offering a complete musical 
Voice, Piano, ( 
Theory of M 
m reqtest. 


weeks 


a very reasonable figure. 


or orchestral instruments. 


handsomely illustrated « 


atalog « 


JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., Pri 


teachers and $26 


itside th 


Its thorough 
s in teaching 
xtremely low 
tor 

living, 






others. 
laun 


n of model healthfulness and beauty 
Modern buildings with latest ap 


the State of 
10. In con- 
ie and Sebool 
edlucatio 

Irgan, Violin 


usic, et 


Address 
incipal 





\n/ Pennsylvania 97 
Military College 





For Catalogue Address 
Col. CHAS. E. HYATT, President, 
Box 506, Chester, Pa. 


For hz 


Box 99 





CASTLE HEIGHTS 


The best equipped hool for boy in 
. South: eight superb building In 
with Preparatory Dey ent the most ex ie feature f milit 
AK ' ' ) i 
Nearest of all col- *ys , , ; 
leges to the disci- m m-military school Di pli non-n 
pline, physical based on daily, personal attention to ever 
training and educa- coupled with daily military drill dir d 
tion of West Point. S ee datatiod by the Wan Dos 
Age limit 14 years S. army officer detailed by the War Depar 
and upward. Total One teacher to every fifteen studen De 
enrollment limited ful home life. Commercial, cla il, 
to 150. Degrees \ ‘ 7 Certificate Lente cB si 
granted in Civil course Se : erulil ca ( aa! l J ) tne 
Engineering, Universities North and South. O» , 
Chemistry, Arts. mended boys acce ple d. Rates moderate 


wmdsomely illustrated catalog 


L. L. RICE, Head Master, 


LEBANON, TENN 





Spters Funtor School 


For Boys 8 to 15 Years 

A Country Boarding and Day Schoo! 
which gives young boys a capacity 
for work and habits of industry. The 
six years’ course lays great stress on 
thoroughness in elementary prin- 
ciples, fitting pupils for the best pre- 
paratory schools. Numbers limited 

Boys have individual attentidn and 
home life in headmaster’'s family 

Beautiful, high location in exclusive 
suburban section near Phitadelphia 
FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


MARK H. C. SPIERS, Headmaster 
Box 251, , Pa 

























RHODE ISLAND, Providence : —a 

Ipper School—Thorough 
Moses Brown School preparation for college 
and technical school. Manual Training. Extensive ath- 
letic fields, gymnasium, swimming pool. Moderate rates 
Lower School—special home care and training of younger 
boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog 

Sera K. Girrorp, Ph.D., Principal. 


plant 


nasium 
plomas 
Art, De 





Sout Carona, Charleston. 
A school for girls, offering a broad 
Ashley Hall variety of courses, including college 
preparation with certificate privileges to best women’s col- 
eges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equip 
ment. Northern advantages in southern climate. Cata- 
logue on request. Mary VARDRINE MCBek, M.A., Prin, 


specié ali 
mainta 


tors 


\ repr 
gir 





Opens Sept 


Education 


with 17 American and I 
Certificate privilege to V: 
Smith, 

Tennessee 


back riding 





NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Uniting BELMONT COLLEGE for 


Young Women and WARD 
SEMINARY (51st year) 


23rd in its completed half-millon 
A beautiful semi-suburban location 


new residence halls and a modern school hall 


Schocl 
Prepar 


and swimming pool 
-Academic, College 
ynestic Science; I 
x iterary faculty of 2 
School of Music the n 
and quipped ir 
uropean-tra 


offering 


sts 


ined best « 


Goucher, Vanderbilt, 

, and Chicago. Thirty 

esented this y« ar. 3u percent.Northern 

ls. Tennis, hockey, basketball, horse 

Number of girls limited 

Early application desirable 

logue and View Booka 

JENNIE M. MASSON 

Registrar. 











A NATIONAL SCHOOL 
Combines high scholastic attainments with true 
Christian manhood. College Preparatory and 
Business. Science, Mathematics, History, Me- 
chanical Drawing. Music. Strong Commercial 


Founded 1867 
Highest enc 
A school wi 
lights Gy 
















VIRGINIA, 


Augusta Military Academy 


Roller’s School. In 


construction 





Fort Defiance 


Valley of Virgi 
jorsement by V. M. I. and other Universit 
th country location Steam heat Elex 
mnasium $50,000 fireproof building 


125 acres with large campus Able fa 


the famous 








course. Swimming Pool and Athletic Field. " we ~ Rest © ed lemic building in 
215 boys enrolled from 24 states and 4 foreign - _ oN — a li aaa a a —e se u . cosful 
countries last year. Rates $300. 2 from 1 famil state um be 1 4 ; é 
$540. Catalog. Rev. Walter Mitchell. ( harges $360. Catalogue on application = 
B.D.. Rector, Box C, Charleston, 8. C . Tuos. J. Ro. rer, Cuas. S. Roiver, Je., Princi 
' . VIRGINIA, Staunton 
TENNESSEE, Nashville, Box H. Baldwin Semina For Young 
Buford College elect home college for the higher ary I y Opens 


culture of women. Campus of 25 











. . 4 - . 1915. In Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurp 
acres. Athletics prominent Four years’ course with de- | mate, beautiful grounds, modern appointments. St 
grees. University Bible course. Conservatory advantages | tne past session from 33 States. Terms moderate. P 
in Art, Music and Expression. Write for Year Book. enter any time. Send for catalog. Miss E.C.Wermar,P 
Mr. E. G. Burorp, Regent; Mrs. E. G. Burorp, Pres. . oe Wh eae : 
TENNESSEE, Columbia VirecintiA, Chatham. Box 2 


Rated high- 
est class by 
Large athletic field. Gym- 
Prepares for all colleges and 
Terms reasonable. Illustrated 
Cox. O. C.Hutvey, President. 


Columbia Military Academy 


War Dept. $500,000 plant 
nasium, swimming pool 
Government Academies 
catalog Address 


College 


leges. New 





The Chatham Episcopal Institute 
Pre P 
and Business Courses 


Music, Art, Ex 
Certificate admits to leading 
Athletics. Gymnasium. Catal 
.¥ Wiis, B. P 


paratory. Literary 


Buildings 
Mrs. E.izanetu M 











SWEETWATER, TENNESSEE 


The school with a national patronage Students from 35 states. 
Prepares for Universities, Government Academies or business. 
. New brick barracks. Steam heat; clectric lights; pure spring 
water in each room. In the mountains of East Tennessee, the 
most healthful location in the S. 29 years of successful 
operation. Never a case of serious sickness. Champion athletic 
teams. Manly sports. Trip to Chickamauga and to the scene 
of the Battle above the Clouds. Campus of 45 acres. Endorsed 
by most prominent men of the country. Charges $360. Special 
department for boys under 14 years. U.S. Army Officer detailed 
by War Department as Professor of Military Science. Write for 
two handsome catalogues and list of references. Address Box 70, 
Major Cuas. N. Hutvey, Commandant 
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j inthe Virginia Hill Country 








A Schoolfor Boys 




















53rd Year. “ After Highest Virginia Standards.”’ $250-$350 


Southern College 


For over half a ceatury, The Seuthern Female College 


















4 ofl asnieniiie , » etieienens oth | The Oa strc A Stan Sl a Gt i Vin 
| : ’ > ethall ter . eunal Registere leg Prep, or College or F ~~ 
) $40 . } Courses. Socia Tr ning and development of manners i tee 
I : 1 Ca life M . Art, Expression, Domest n Te 
Basketball. Five bulidings, Gym. students from 20 States, Teal ¢ ‘imate 
W. Helmes Davis, Headmaster, Box 573, Danville, Va. Arthur K le Davis. A. M. 207 
SEE =e 
VIRGINIA r n. Box 24 Viacinta, Staunton 
- : I Girk 1 Young Laci« Formerly Virginia Female Institute 
Fauquie r Institute 1 , ion begins Sey Stuart Hall Founded 1843. Diocesan School for 
1 ' lin Pied sion of Virginia, 5 Girls in Virginia Mts. General and College Preparatory 
\ | i thor sh home | Courses, Piano, Violin, Vocal, Art, Expression. New equip 
{ Rat $24 ment including pianos. Sports under Director. Catalog 
il Tange Coiston Howarp, A.B. (Bryn Mawr), Principal 


» r higher culture of For Girls and 
Fort Loudoun Seminary | ver culture’ | Virginia Intermont College f°, Oy, 22° 
it I rary and Busi s1st year. Preparatory and Junior College courses. Art, 
' : M Lan ( nnasium and Expression, Domestic Science and very strong music de- 
) I Catalogu partment Modern buildings, capacity for 150 Terms, 

Mi k " R. Grass, Pres $200 to$300. Catalog. H.G. Norrsincer, A.M.., Pres 








Virocmta, Bristol, Box 129 











and Grounds 


View of Buildings 


#4 Hollins College 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


ur College Course, two-ye ar College Preparatory. 
N Art, Domestic Scier In the beautiful 
Valley of Virginia, 7 miles 1 rth« t Ro vanoke, on a 700-acre 
t Buildings equipped for 250 students and 40 officers 

i wchers. Send for Catalogue and Book of Views, 


MISS MATTY L. COCKE, Box 326, 


FOUNDED 





fireproof. 








MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


375 Boys from 45 States /ast session. 
United States. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government Academies or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; 
proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. 
eral spring waters. 
ing develops obedience, 
expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. Ali 
manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercises in open air. Boys from 
homes of culture and refinement only desi 
tion by our tutorial system. 
fifty-five veare old. 
Charges $360. 


COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


STAUNTON 


Largest Private Academy in the 


pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous 


re min- 
High moral tone. Parental discipline. Military train- 
health, manly carriage. Fine, shady lawns, 


Personal, individual instruc- 
Standards and traditions high. Academy 
New $150,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely 
Handsome catalogue free. Address 

















Hollins, Va. 
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Lynchburg, “4 One of the | 





eadir ng colle ge 


Randolph- Macon Woman’s College 


for A. B. and me M.; also Musicand Art. Four laboratories, library, astro- | 
nomical observatory, new and moder idk nce halls. Scientific course in physical development. 
$20,000 symnasium Ww th swimming es large athletic field Fifty acres in college grounds. 
Healthful « ute free from extreme of temperat' Endowment, recently increased by $250,000, 
makes possible very modera charge ( Officers and instructors, 60; students, 610, from 
:< stat i foreign « trie | italogue and book of views illustrating 





for women in the United States, offering courses 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, President, Box 16 


























Sweet Briar College 


FOR WOMEN 
SWEET BRIAR, VA. 


THE COLLEGE—Offers a four-year 
course leading to the degree of A. B. 
Situated 1000 feet high in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains on an estate 
of 3000 acres. Modern equipment. 
Enrollment limited to 300 students. 
Art, Music, Domestic Science. 


THE ACADEMY—Offers courses pre- 
paratory to the college; also general 
courses. Music and Art. Health con- 
ditions unsurpassed. On main line of 
Southern Railroad. 1oth year begins 
September 21, 1915. For catalog and 


Virginia College 


FOR WOMEN (JUNIOR) ROANOKE, VA. 
One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern buildings 
Extensive campus. Located in the Valley of Virginia, 
famed for 
health an 
beauty of 
scenery. 
Elective, 
Prepara- 
tory and 
College 
Courses. 
Music, 
Art, Ex- 

ression, 

omestic 
Science. 
Supervise d 
athletics. Stu 
dents from 32 
States. For cats 


wie 4 tA . 
he 





MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 














book of views address The Secretary. 


ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING 





Martha Wa 


FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN 


A college noted for 
culture and refine- 
ment. Develops 
Christian character 
and efficient youn 
womanhood. Loc ated 
in healthful, pictur- 
esque Southwest Vir- 
inia. Pleasant home 
ife; five brick build- 
ings, equipped come 
»letely with all modern appliances; ten-acre campus. 
*reparatory School—courses leading to A. B. de- 
gree. Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science, 
with diplomas. Outdoor sports. Gymnasium. 
For catalogue address 


Rev. 8. D. LONG, D. D., Pres.. Box 220, Abingdon, Va, 















( RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


* f Virginia, near Natural Bridge 
For Boys Bedford C ity, Va. HH For Rare health re rd College sane 
Offers prompt and thorough preparation for college, Y Girl tory, with certificate privilege; Special 
scientific school or business life. The liberal endow- FY s for High School graduates; Expression; © 
ment of the Randolph-Macon System, of which this j and Art, Music, including P pe Organ; Do- ¥ 
school is a branch, permits of unusually low terms, i Y mestic Science: Business. Home Life: 
255 covers all charges for the school year. No ©8BZ personal attention to manners, character. 


ar. 
In Blue Ridge Mou 
Valley « 


ntains, in far 











extras. Randolph-Macon boys succeed—465 graduates Women Sports: Large grounds Building: 

of this school have received full college degrees or 7 Beautiful and commodious. Students from 
entered professions in the past 18 years. For cata- Z every se — oat mmended by Bishop J. H. 

logue and further information, address 7 Vin , $295. Catalog 

E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal Y soU THE as SE MINARY, Rox 983, Boena Vista, Va. 
Seneanneaeaaeanaee 
Viromi, Dan West Viecrnta, Lewisburg, Box 13 
r Girl Lim 


Randolph- Macon Institute | 


ted to 
College prepara I lal < urses 


Vocal and Instru- 





Greenbrier Presbyterial MILITARY 


A military school for 100 boys. Bracing mountcin cli 


Wrsconstn, MILWAUKEE 
Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 7/72" 
kee- Downer College. 
ited by Eestern and Western Colleges. Music, Art, Elocu- 


tion, Athletics. New buildings and equipment. 
Rodman, 


Girls’ Preparatory School—<Accred- 


Macy D. 


Dean. For catalog address Tue PRIncrPat 








Wisconsin, Beaver Dam, Box FA. 

W Certificate privileges. Chris- 
ayland Academy tian home school. Both sexes 

8th grade to 1st year college, all courses. 6 buildings; 20- 

acre campus; athletic field; large lake offers recreation 

Endowment $250,000; expenses $300. Piano, violin, vocal 





music, elocution, stenography Epvwtn P. Brown. 








Chicago, Nort 








Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 

New fireproof home, with every known improvement in sanitation, ventilation 

heating and lighting, now on shores of Lake Geneva. Within two hours o' 
western offers military and naval life, and a cultured mid-Western 

atmosphere. Special attention given to preparation for college. Honor system, 

Fixed annual charge, covering uniforms. Outdoor life emphasized. Address 

Colonel R. P. DAVIDSON, Superintend 























mental Musi Ar ’ r) Elocution Attractive home lif mate, 2foo ft. altitude. On Main Line C.&O.R.R 
Gymnasium Bra 1 of t Randol Macon System Brick buildings, athletic field Terms, $285 Catalog 
Catalogue Address Cuas. G. Eva» 4.M., Principal address Cow. H. B. Moors, A.M., Prin 
VIRGINIA harlottes West Viacom, Lewisburg, Box 53 
(Episcopal ) o ; For Girls. In Alleghanies, 
St. Anne’s School for Girls {ipisseul2 | Lewisburg Seminary tooo iect above sea, meat 
suth of Washingt College Preparatory, Business and Greenbrier White Sulphur, Main Line, C.& O. R.R. Brick 
pecial Cours Musi Art and M od rn Languages do- buildings; modern equipment; large campus. Courses in 
stic Sciet Lars 1 idings. Terme Liberal Arts, Music, Art, Elocution, Business. Terms,$280. 
$325. Illust I cat xr. Mr Mary Hype DvuVAL, Prin Catalogue on request R. C. Sommervitte, A.M., Pres. 








Viroimta, Da n 





West Viacom, Berkeley Springs. 








COLLEGE SCHOOL 


“The School for Manly Boys.’’—Chief Justice Winslow. 


Individuality recognized and encouraged. piotites mil —» 4 de- 

velops good habits and physical fitness. Each boy dividual 
room. Special poovtiee for younger boys. High Boholnatic & tandards 
—diploma admits to all colleges which accept certificate. Su; ised 
athletics. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Ask for Descriptive Cc. 


REV. WILLIAM FRANCIS SHERO, A. M., Ph. D., Warden and Headmaster, 
Racine, Wisconsin 











r ini hy owner 
Shenandoah Collegiate Institute © 4» 4 | Old Dominion Academy At, ‘he , renowned 
Musi ge preparatory Certificate wh. to resort. Ideal School for manly boys of 8 to 20. Prepares 
Uni ty of V nd all leading colleges. Music, busi for University and business Ideal climate, scenery, | — 
me el ! tuning, or tra, band and pipe home life Rate, $200 Upper and Lower School 
¥ I $1 ; No extras. Address S. C. I Students from 20 States. Catalog. E.E.Nerr,Ph.D., Prin 





FOR BOYS 


A school which tIncul 
Healthy 


Dominion 


Valle 100 





location 
miles from Washington 


The Massanutten Academy 


‘ates the finest home traditions of the Old 
in the beautiful Shenandoah 


technical schools and business. Music, Athletics. Enroll- 
ment limited to 100 boys Terms $275. Address 
HOWARD J. BENCHOFF. A. M., Headmaster | 










Woodstock, Va. 


Prepares for college, 














Wisconsin, Beaver Dam, 


Hillcrest. 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY (Episcopal) 


Prepares a boy to take his proper place in life—and 
‘make good.” Educational fads are avoided, stress is 

laid upon old-fashioned ideals. Thorough scholastic 

work goes hand in hand with the stirring activities 

military life and all manner of athletic sports. 

Thoroughness is the measure of eve depart- 

ment of the school. Rated a “Distinguished 

Institution” by the U. S. Government. For 

copy of catalog giving full particulars, address 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


St. ' Hilda’s ’s Hall 


aratory 
eports 
Principal 


ry Rte for Girls, (Ey 
ear Washington College Pre 
tive courses. Music and Art Outdoor 

slog acidress MAgian Penpietron DUVAL, 
of Stuart Hall for 16 years.) 


iscopa!). | Hillcrest School 
pw 
(Pria 


Family life. Limited number. 


dress Mrss Sapte M. Davison, Principal. 


For girls from 6 to 15 years of age. Best home influences. 
Individual care. Mental, 
moral and physical de.clopment equally cared for. Ad- 








The American Rugby. Situated on high, well- 
drained ground. 


alogue address - 
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DO not know whether you ever saw my 
I letter commenting,with disapproval, upon 

the change of form of McC.ure’s; but I 
will admit now that the May number in the 
new size isnot quite so objectionable as I had 
feared! Jean Bascom. 


Many congratulations on the new Mc- 
CLure’s. GertTrupe ATHERTON. 


I have long been an admirer of McC.ure’s 
and of Mr. McClure himself, and I regret to 
notice in the May issue a coarse, untruthful, 
brutal caricature of the great Evangelist, 
William Sunday, by some man who calls 
himself a sketch artist. This sketch he 
must have made while recovering from the 
delirium tremens or some similar physical 
and mental affliction. The millions of 
people who have seen Mr. Sunday and 
have heard him preach will know on look- 
ing at this caricature that your artist 
never saw him. 

I regret that a magazine of the influence 
and standing of McC.Lure’s should attack a 
man who is doing more good than any other 
in the world to-day. 

I believe you should send a sober artist, 
who is competent to sketch truly, to one of 
Mr. Sunday's meetings and repair this griev- 
ous wrong to your magazine and to Mr. Sun- 
day by publishing a truthful sketch of him. 

Isaac A. Love. 


As a constant reader of McCLure’s MaGa- 
ZINE, may I offer my sincere congratulations 
on its changed appearance? 

McC .uvre’s is a monthly necessity for me; 
but the metamorphosis that has been worked 
in its appearance and attractiveness, to- 
gether with the great list of contributors to 
your last number, will go far toward making 
it one of the most readable and thoroughly 
American magazines on the market. I 
would say that McC.ure’s was destined to 
be a second Saturday Evening Post in monthly 
circulation and popularity, except for the 
fact that great magazines are “firsts” and 
not “seconds.” And McCuure’s is just 
McCivre’s. Duper Fietp Mavone. 


These are days when the unexpected is 
turning up on every hand. The new Mc- 
C.ure’s is one of those unexpected things. 
It is beautiful! If your modesty won't per- 
mit you to gloat and swell with pride over 
this newest and completest magazine thing, 


_ then I'll do your gloating and swelling for 


you; and I know a whole lot of folks who 
are going to help me to do it. With sincere 
congratulations. Orts SKINNER. 


The May number of McCuure’s has ar- 
rived and been thoroughly enjoyed. I write 
to say McC.ure’s in the big size is much 
more attractive and more easily handled 
than in the small size. I would suggest, 
though, that in publishing the continued 
stories, such as “K,” “The Honey Bee,” 
etc., you publish more in each issue, and not 
have them so long drawn out. It will make 
your book much more attractive. 

Mrs. D. J. Minor. 


Permit the writer, please, to congratulate 
you on your splendid May number. The 
flat form is a big improvement, as well as a 
step forward in the right direction. 

H. H. Cures. 


I want to congratulate you on having 
made up a wonderful May McCuure’s. 
Newsdealers tell me it is having a big sale, 
and this must be true, for I see it being 
carried around everywhere. 

CourtTLanp Youne. 





ST a few letters, and just as they come, so 
that all our readers may see what some of our 
readers are thinking and writing about. The 
editors expect this department to be a feature of 
growing importance. How about a letter from you? 





I am not going to subscribe to the new 
McCure’s, because I do not want to forego 
the pleasure of handing my dime to the news- 
dealer every month. The magazine in its 
new size is a great improvement over the old. 
I could never adjust my elbows properly 
while reading the old magazine in bed. 

I have made a companion of “ Beltane the 
Strong” and hope to keep his friendship for 
many months. I like him because he is busy 
doing things and never complains about his 
salary. He is an original young man. 

Wishing you a very long siege of the great 
success with which you are now afflicted, I 
am, faithfully yours, R. L. Goupsera. 


I have just finished reading McCiure’s 
for June, and I must express my enthusiasm 
for so extraordinary a publication. It is 
brimful of pleasure and information. Con- 
gratulations. FRANCES STARR. 


Please accept my many congratulations 
upon the splendid make-up of McC.ure’s 
nowadays. Your list of contributors is bril- 
liant, and the whole magazine is better than 
ever. Davip BispHam. 


We have had the McC.vure’s in our home 
for a number of years, and have always ap- 
preciated it as one of the most readable of 
the number of magazines we received 
monthly; and you can possibly imagine with 
what interest we awaited its arrival in its new 
form. Well, it came. And its coming heralds 
the significant fact that your company has 
had the good judgment to put their finger 
upon the pulse of a long-felt want. It’s a 
beauty; we like it, and we predict that you 
will have many imitators before 1915 is gone. 

Grorce Fenwick. 


I want to offer you my sincere congratula- 
tions upon the first issue of McCiure’s in 
the new size, and under the new manage- 
ment. I certainly wish you well, and hope 
you will achieve the success of which such an 
excellent magazine as the May McC.ure’s 
is worthy. NATHAN Straus, Jr. 


My heartiest congratulations upon the 
May McCtoure’s. It is a wonderful maga- 
zine, and will be hugely successful. 

Grorce H. Doran. 


The new McC.ure’s is most attractive, 
entertaining and stimulating. My congratu- 
lations. Marcaret ANGLIN. 


The new form of your magazine seems to 
me awfully good. SrerpHen Leacock. 


Have read your articles on better obstet- 
rics with deepest interest. On this subject 
is based the true work of reducing infant 
mortality. Realizing that the purity of the 
scopolamin used in Twilight Sleep is of first 
importance, I-write to ask whether, through 
your New York obstetricians who are using 
this method, you can inform me as to from 
which ie I can order the best quality of 
drug on the market. A Nevada os = n. 


The high cost of things, including the ser- 
vices of writers, has been the reason always 
given for raising the price of things. It is a 
pleasant change we meet in the new policy 
of the McC.ture Magazine. A larger, bet- 
ter magazine at a reduced price. Accept our 
best wishes for the success of the new Mc- 
Ciure Maaazine along with the enclosed 
check for five dollars for five annual sub- 
scribers. 

The Humanology Film Co., 
Jack Roser, Pres. 


Let me congratulate you on the May num- 
ber of McC.ure’s. It is as big a success as 
the Cobb dinner, and that is going some. 

Josern E. Corrican. 


I am much interested in your efforts 
toward better obstetrics. I have read the 
article in the May McCuurr’s — “Safety 
First for Mother,” and find it absolutely 
sound and admirably fair in its attitude 
toward the medical profession. 

Orro V. Hurrman, M. D. 

Secretary, State Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers, Albany, N. Y. 


Not for many moons has so distinct a 
pleasure come to me as the new magazine 
you gave us this month. You are busy 
folks and I am a busy woman, but you must 
try to find time to listen to me just a minute. 

McC.uure’s has been a friend of mine 
for years, and I liked the old dress; but 
I am very decidedly pleased with the new 
attire. 

First, the size. As I hold it and twist 
myself into every kind of angle, the magazine 
just suits every time, whether I am snatch- 
ing my few minutes on the couch, in an easy 
chair, on the train, at the table; wherever I 
happen to be and happen to want to read, 
it accommodates itself to me. 

Second, the binding. You certainly have 
succeeded in doing a really creditable thing 
in the binding, for my copy is staying to- 
gether perfectly, after being used in every 
kind of way. 

Third, the paper. It is good quality, 
tough and strong, fine for a magazine 
the size. 

I could say many more things, which would 
apply equally well to the magazine in the 

d form, but to-day I am giving you my 
honest, unbiased opinion of the new form. 
I like it, decidedly. Yours very truly, 

(Mrs.) Harriet M. Kee ina. 


Why did you do it? 

I liked the old-form magazine better—oh, 
much better. 

Had McClure’s been published all along 
in the form in which the current issue ap- 

I should have liked it, but it’s like 
aving once drunk at the Pierian springs, 
we thirst ever afterward. 

Now, you've gone and spoiled it! 

Still, there’s hope, and I hope that soon 
you'll come to your senses again, and give 
us McC ure’s in the old form. 

Yours for the old form, 

Frank M. Bevery. 



















































I've just finished “The Conquest of 
America,” and in the light of very recent 
events it seems to me that the article could 
not be more timely or more graphically 
correct. 

Some three years ago I was introduced to 
the military departments of several of the 
great European governments now at war as 
one that could be helpful in the develop- 
ment of the military aeroplane. I was 
given a cordial reception, and my ideas were 
subjected to exhaustive experimentation 
From the circumstances connected with 
this exchange of ideas I know that the 
Germans have been for more than three 
years trying to build bigger and better 
aeroplanes than any other nation 

I know that they have about doubled th 
time of continuous flight, and I am confident 
that they have materially increased the 
carrying capacity as well. 

Now, the only criticism I want to make of 
Mr. Moffett’s article is that it makes no 
development of the aeroplane enter into the 
military problem that confronts the United 
States. 

The war as pictured is simply a continu- 
ation of the conditions as they are shown on 
the bloody fields of France and Russia to-day, 
and do not take into account the fact that 
the Germuns are developing all the time, and 
by every means at their disposal. 

Our Government still seems to be ob- 
sessed with the idea that we are a favored 
people and that the Lord is taking special 
care of us in this time of great wars and 
rumors of wars; but is such a belief com 
patible with the constantly growing strain 
upon our international relations with other 
powers? Some of these days there is going 
to be a riot, and some foreign consul's 
house is going to be attacked, or some other 
manifestation will precipitate a condition 
that will lead to war. 

What are we going to do about it? Ar 
we going to stand idly by and let the Ger- 
mans or the English, as the case may be, 
take us over as the Japanese have captured 
China? Are we? 

It is thoroughly known that we are little 
better prepared to defend ourselves now than 
are the Asiatics; and they have been shining 
examples of the non-resistant doctrine for 
many years. If we wait till the pinch comes 
and then try to make preparation we will 
be a subjugated people long before we have 
“begun to fight.” 

The most potent agent of destruction 
that can be imagined is an aeroplane that 
can be built to any desired size without 
changing the various ratios that govern the 
construction of these delicate craft. 

A machine ten times as large as those now 
in general use could destroy New York in 
spite of any resistance that we could give if 
we lacked the same kind of war craft. 

A machine with two thousand sq. ft. of 
supporting surface and all the other propor- 
tions in accordance would be capable of 
carrying and discharging whitehead tor- 
pedoes or other shells of equal size and 
destructiveness, and the resu/t of such means 
and methods would simply put opposition 
out of the question. 

You have begun a good work and I wish 
from the bottom of my heart that it would 
accomplish something, but our people are 
so apathetic that I fear they will read your 
story and smile at the great catastrophe and 
decide that “it'll never come to us, so why 
be excited?” 

I would be pleased to have you call Mr. 
Moffett’s attention to my claim, that to be 
perfectly in line with coming events he must 
take into consideration the logica! develop- 
ment of the next few years. C. M. WANZzER, 
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Resolve to Win! 


Determination made Grant one of the great- 
est generals in history. “The world knows his | 
story. It knows, too, the stories of thousands | 
of other determined men, who succeeded be- 
cause they had a purpose and stuck to it. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


Our New Service 


for ‘McClure Readers 


Ww on this line if it My Turn to page 52, and read what the 

Si takes all summer 4 McClure - Westfield Pure Food Movement is 
eh i and what Professor Allyn can do for you 
S — Gen US. Grant yY 





McClure’s July Bulletin 


of Pure Foods and Toilet Preparations 


Do you want to succeed ? Do you fbn following food products, beverages and toilet preparations have 


been investigated and approved by Professor Lewis B. Allyn, food 


want that better job ? Do you qwanikt | editor of The McClure Publications. 


McClure readers through this Bulletin each month we believe that we can 
help you safeguard your buying: 


that increase in pay? 
Baby Foods 


If you do want to get out of the rut—if you | gsuays Food (Peeer 
: . Mellin’s Food (Page 1) 
are determined to make something of yourself, |““""* f°! “"*! 
: ‘ Baking Powders 
send the International Correspondence Schools | goyat Baking Powder 


the attached coupon. ‘Tell them what kind of Beverages 
a, - | Walter Baker Co. 
position you want and they will show you how | Biocke's Coos 


~ : | Horlick’s Malted Milk (Page 58) 
you can fit yourself to get it. 


Huyler’s Chocolate and Cocoa 
Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 
° Postum (Page 47) 

More than 500 determined men and women got | Rose's Lime Juice 


better positions last month solely as a result of I. C. S, | White House Coffee 
training. They secured this training in their own Candies and Confections 
' ; Huyler’s Chocolate Candies 


homes, at small cost and without losing time from | Nyio Chocolates 
their every-day work. Ramer's Chocolates 

| Wrigley’s Specrmint Gum 

Cereals 

+ 

m a i I the cou pon to-d ay | Salers Teaded Corn Flakes 
Cae ee ce ce me Post Toasties 
TINTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 





Whitman’s Chocolates 
. 
Determine to mark and 
| Cream of Wheat (Page 88) 
Shredded Wheat (3rd Cover) 

















In recommending these goods to 


Miscellaneous Food Products 
Cresca Imported Delicacies 
Beech Nut Packing Company 


Soups 
Campbell Varieties (Page 41) 


Sugar 
Crystal Domino Sugar (Page 77) 

Tonics 
Malt-Nutrine 
Peter Moller’s Cod Liver Oil 
Vinol 
Sanatogen (Page 79) 

Toilet Preparations 
Baldpate Co. Hair Tonic (Page 68) 
Colgate’s Products (4th Cover) 
Cuticura Soap (Page 50) 
Fairy Soap (Page 46) 
Ivory Soap (Page 14) 
F. F. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
(Page 78) 

Lablache Face Powder 
Listerine 
I. W. Lyon & Son (Page 88) 
Mentholatum 
Mulhens & Kropff Products 
“Mum” Mfg. Co. 
Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water 
Newskin Company 
Nyal’s Face Cream Soap 


Oakland Chemical Co. (Page 75 


Crackers and Biscuits > r Pace 2 
was Box 514, SCRANTON, PA. | Loose-Wiles Sunshine Specialties cucees’s oe meee « se *) 
es ee erent RTE etianat Rect Compey ae 
_ : _— “ ¥ | Pe ‘00 ‘aste 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Architectural Drafting [| DESIGNING -aoe Gelatine Desserts Pompeian Massage Cream 
Electric Lighting & Raliways Concrete Engineering | _ BOOKKEEPING Bac Contin Resinol Soap (Page 65) 
Telephone Expert Structural Engineering |__| Stenography and Typewriting Fish Products Paul Rieger’s Perfumes 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING |_| PLUMBING AND HEATING |_| Higher Accounting Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes Stafford-Miller Co. (Page 75) 
Mechanical Drafting AUTO RUNNING Commercial Law a ee ae J. B. Williams’ Products 
Gas Engines "| MOTOR BOAT RUNNING '] 6000 ENGLISH FOR EV'YONE Frank E. Davis Fish Co. Deecalt 
“CIVIL ENGINEERING SALESMANSHIP Teachers’ Course Fruits ra a 
Surveying an¢ Mapping ADVERTISING English Branches __ . See Cn 
| MINE FOREMAN ANO SUPT Window Trimming r CIVIL SERVICE Spanish Atwood Grapefruit Company Olive Oil Grape 
STATIONARY ENGINEERING Show Card Writing ' AGRICULTURE ___ German 
ARCHITECTURE Lettering and Sign Painting POULTRY |_| French x ° 
Building Contractor ILLUSTRATING ~ Chemistry " ttallan k pay names in heavy type are represented by announcements elsewhere 
Tape x. in this issue, as indicated by the page numbers. All have been adver- 
Oe OM _ a tC: raga tised in McClure’s Magazine within the past year. Others will be 
SS ES SS ES ES SS SE Ce added to the list each month. Watch this list and use it as a buying guide. 
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The Name GORHAM 


Establishes the Character 
of Your Gift 


The greatest attribute of a gift is the 
sentiment which inspires it — after that 
the gift itself may be expected to invite 
the recipients curiosity. 


It is erroneous to assume that people 
are less interested in the character and 


quality of a gift, than in what they pay 
for _ stant 


Diamonds are preferable to rhinestones, 
platinum is more valuable than gold, and 


silverware is better for the Gorham trade 
mark— gift or no gift. 


This inscription on a piece of silver. 
ware establishes the discrimination of the 
giver and unquestionably increases the 
recipients respect for both giver and gift, 
for the name of Gorham possesses a sig- 
nificance in silverware such as no other 
name in the world affords. 


For sale by leading jewelers everywhere. 
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EXT to fresh air and bread in the essentials of life comes cleanliness. And 
to most people this means the use of Ivory Soap. 


Ivory Soap satisfies millions of families not only for the bath and toilet, but for 
nursery use, for particular laundry work, for washing dishes, for cleaning fine 
furnishings ‘and for brightening up the house in general. 


The work of Ivory Soap practically is unlimited because its mildness, purity, 
quality and freedom from alkali enable it to clean thoroughly—and safely. 


IVORY SOAP......... [itt] ......... 99%% PURE 
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“No, you don’t,” said Tom. “Not on 


your life! You’re going to stay here” 
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The Honesty of Honest Tom 


What Really Happened at the Bank Meeting 


T was the first meeting of the First National 

Bank Board since the election of Mr. Thomas 

P. Harding as a director. And it was an impor- 

tant meeting: the little matter of the annual 
bribe for the State Treasurer was coming up again. 
\nd Tom Harding was on hand; so was Mr. 
Elisha Leyman —all the old directors were there. 
But the new director was there to direct — in that 
one little matter, at least. 

The new director was the political boss of the city, 
ind one of the two that ran the whole State. He had 
long been a scandal, and he still was a “dose,” as Mr. 
Leyman said. 

This was a bit harsh. Tom was a great big, rosy- 
cheeked, stoop-shouldered “friend of all’ — able, 
amiable, rough, but kind. Everybody that knew 
him liked Tom, and trusted him: His nickname, 
“Honest Tom,” expressed a true, personal sense of 
the man. 

There was something honest about Tom Harding. 
And yet, Leyman’s unpleasant judgment also ex- 
pressed an impersonal public opinion — and with author- 
ity, too. "Lish Leyman was the arch-reformer of Tom's 
day and State. He personified all that was Good in 
their part of the world, just as Boss Harding stood for 
all that was Bad. 
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By LINCOLN STEFFENS 


They had never met, these two. All their lives they 
had fought — the one for the right, the other for the 
wrong. They both were literal-minded men with no 
humor; and they were willing to fight hard. And how 
they had fought! 

Leyman hated Harding, and had opposed his election 
to the board. 

And Harding? It was odd, but he didn’t hate 
Leyman. He wanted to; he tried to despise 
him, and had called him a “hypocrite.” But he 
always added that he “thought he was.” 

He wasn’t sure; and that explained, in part, why 
he desired so ardently to go upon the board of 
“the” bank. He was of the bank already — he 
was its political agent; and “Old Nick” Knowles, 
the president, had been Tom's maker and _ boss. 
And, after Old Nick’s death, Tom took his final 
orders from the group that succeeded to the direc- 
tion of the bank, of organized business, and of the 
political organizations. 


Rich now, and a reformer, respectable and active 


as a capitalist in business, he felt that he really 
“belonged.” But, as he told ““ Young Nick”’ Knowles, 


who succeeded his father as president, there was 
another reason why he wished to sit with the directors 
of the bank. 


“TI want to see "Lish Leyman there,” he said. “I 
just want to see him in this bank, directing — what 


this bank does — through me — in politics.” 

Young Knowles laughed. He didn’t take it seri- 
ously — he didn’t take anything very seriously. H 
had been educated,— school, college, foreign uni 
versities and travel,—and had picked up what his 
father had called a “lot of queer notions.” He had 
done very well in the bank, however. He did it 
rather gracefully, too; cynically, with humor; but 
he did it. 

The meeting began easily enough. President 
Knowles saw to that. Young Nick was not so irre 
sponsible as he let people think; and when he realized 
that that “‘simple creature,” as he called Tom, might 
“start something” the moment be met Leyman, he 
decided to avoid a personal introduction of these two 
“rival leaders of reform.” 

He telephoned Tom to come a few minutes ahead 
of time to his office, where, as always, the meeting 
was to be; and when the boss arrived, Knowles 
greeted him gladly and drew him off into the 
corner farthest from the door. There he held him, in 
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toned conversation, while the other 
direct rT were irri rik 

And he had things to hear and say. He had to learn 
just what ‘Ton were for the meeting that 
day; and Tom told him his plan; and, as Tom stated 
it, Nick did not disapprove—on the contrary, he prom- 
ised to back it. 

“T may not seem to, Tom,” he said, “but I 
Pll help you draw Ley But you must promise 


» fast or 


verv earnest low 


s intentior 


WwW ill. 


an out, 


too far.” 
thought they 


the directors were all present, 


had agreed upon 
ml Knowles, indicating the new director’s chair near 
the foot of the table, called the board to order. There 
Wil no del i Mi st of the directors had already con. 

tulated ‘Tom, and were content now to nod to him 
hand or tap him on the arm in passing to 
t] I pI ‘ Leyman had 


And P dent Knowl 


1 occasion to spe ak to him. 
opening the meeting, onlv 
tone, to the fact that 

a new director with us 


hearty 
Le 1 " re aware, 

to-da nd an old friend.” 
vas uncomfortable. 
tors wa ible one Lh 
Phere \ e agents: the two railroads were represented 
! attornevs Spaulding and Tyler; but 
lawyers of the city, and rich 
The rest of the mem- 
all the 
corporations: Wilson, of the trolleys; 
Torey, of electric light; Sterling, the 
founder of the local iron, steel, 
industry, and the biggest employer of labor 
Muller, the head of the brewery com- 
controlled Nelson, the 
of a great department-store; and Elisha 
» was a wholesale landlord as well as a mis- 
cellaneous — capitalist-investor-philanthropist-reformer. 
They were personally powerful, all of them. Young 
Nick Knowles lightest weight there; and he 
made up for his lack of experience and personal mo- 
mentum by the solidity of his inherited possessions, 


That board of direc- 
wasn't a dummy, on it. 


two leading 
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iy sicle Ss. 


ud ia ee capi il! ts 
the actual heads of great businesses: 


mers were 
public service 
Sevimour, of gas; 
ron-master, was the 
and coal 
in the district: 
bine that 


proprie tor 


the saloons; sole 


I evan, wl 


was the 


om, the novice, felt more even than he had 
feared to the force that radiated from this group. 
‘T hev were the board of strategy of the big business 


and politics of his end of the State, and were connected 
with and represented ““New York” and “ Washington.” 
The meeting was most informal. There were com- 

} 


ments on persons ec knew applicants for loans. 


’ 
. 
* After that last big strike, when the workers won and 
got from one to three dollars more a week, you put 
up the rent in the houses where those people lived” 





There was gossip about their business, about the busi- 
ness of others, and a clear inside view of business in 
For example, he gathered that they all agreed 
that the “situation,” which had been bad, was going to 
be better. It was to be very good. They knew it, and 
they regarded their advance knowledge as valuable — 
to be taken advantage of. Not only the bank, but, in 
their own businesses, and as individuals, they were 
anticipating the rise. They were “expanding,” as they 
called it, preparing to speculate. Soon they were tell- 
ing one another about schemes laid, promotions and 
combinations planned, which insiders would be “taken 
into.” And they were “insiders,” all those present, 
including Tom now. He saw Leyman, who sat oppo- 
site, make notes of two or three of these “dead sure 
things,” and he too put them down in his mind. He 
joined his immediate neighbors, Torey and Seymour, 
in a discussion of particulars. 

President Knowles let things drift; the business of 
the bank was forgotten; it was like the end of a meet- 
ing. But, when a couple of directors made as if to go, 
Knowles stopped them. Raising his voice, he re- 
minded them that the chief business for that session 
remained to be done. 

There was a sudden silence. They all recalled what 
that business was, and young Knowles need not have 
stated so plainly as he did the character of it. With an 
excusing glance at Tom, he said: 

*“*It’s the matter of the State Treasurer. As you all 
know, he keeps from a half to a million dollars on de- 
posit here with us. He expects something, in return, 
for himself, and I shall have to ask you to vote me — 
the usual sum, under the usual form of expenses.” 

And he passed around what he called the “inexpres- 
sive resolution”’ drawn by the bank’s attorney. 

Tom’s time had come. He looked across at Leyman, 
and saw that he was rising. Everybody else pretended 
not to notice; but there was a pause, and they were 
obviously waiting for Leyman to gather up his papers 
and go. And he was hurrying. He had reached the 
door before Tom could speak. His hand was on the 
knob when Tom’s firm, deep-chested voice commanded: 


“Hold on, there!” 

It was startling. Everybody was struck. Even 
Tom felt the impact. And Leyman, halted, looked 
like Lot’s wife as his eyes stared at Tom, big Tom, who 
caught them with his, held them till he had them fast, 
then turned to the chair. 

‘“*Where is he going?” he demanded. ‘ 

“1?” Leyman stammered. “You asking 
where I’m going? I’m going to my office.” 
And he added weakly: “I have an important 
engagement 

““No, you don’t,” said Tom. “Not on your 
life! You're going to stay here — right here. 
And you're going to vote on this thing with the 
rest of us. You're going to vote for it, with 
me, or —— ” 

“Mr. Harding,” said Knowles, in his most 
gracious manner, “Mr. Leyman has his scruples, 
and we—the rest of us here — we respect 
them, as we do him. When anything like this 
comes up, he usually prefers to withdraw; and 
we let him, of course.” 

“So,” said Tom — “‘so that’s the way he works 
it, is it? I’ve always wondered how he fixed it 
so he could So that’s how, ‘is it?” 

“Yes,” said Knowles. “Mr. Leyman thinks 
that — this business we have to do to-day is 
not quite right. He regards it as a bribe to the 
State Treasurer, and therefore wrong.” 

“Tt is,” said Tom. “ He’s dead right. That's 
just what it is —a bribe. And bribery is wrong. 
I know that just as well as Elisha Leyman does. 
And I've known it as long, too. But” — he 
faced Leyman and blazed — “it ain’t no more 
wrong to do bribery than it is to let it be done 
for you!” 

“It’s not done for me,” Leyman protested. 
“T Ss %? 

“No,” said Tom. “I know. It’s for the 
bank. But you're a stockholder and director of 
the bank. You——” 

“I would be willing to give up those State 
deposits,” said Leyman, just as earnestly. “And 
I so stated,” he declared, “the first time this un- 
happy matter came up. I urged then that we 
cut out the deposits or the Treasurer’s fee, and it 
was when I saw that [ would be outvoted that 
I withdrew.” 

“And how about the other things you let 
this bank do?” Tom asked. “Do you vote for 
the contributions to the campaign fund of my 
machine? Or do you withdraw? Do you put 
up your share of the corruption fund that I 
take from this bank to the legislature every 
year and spend for -yeur public service corpora- 
tions, for the bank, and for you? Or do you slide 


general. 
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“A little standing army of your own” 


out of that, too? And how about me? When I was 
up for director, did you — withdraw?” 

Here was an opening for Leyman. He saw it the 
moment it was said. He left the door, returned to his 
place, and, laying his papers precisely upon the table, 
took his stand behind his chair. He was so deliberate 
that Tom was annoyed. He saw, too, the opening 
he had given Leyman. But he wanted the answer 
that was to come; he was in a hurry.for it. He 
was so impatient for it that he referred with 
unwonted sarcasm to “that engagement — that im- 
portant business engagement — you said you had to 
withdraw for.” 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen!” Mr. Knowles 
and his look was a caution to Tom. 

“TI have a more important engagement here,” said 
Leyman clearly, boldly. “I see that you, Mr. Hard- 
ing, are bent upon attacking me. This is not the place 
to settle our political — and moral —- differences; but, 
if the other gentlemen present will permit, I am willing 
to tell you why I opposed your election to this board, 
Tom Harding.” 

The name acted like a spark upon the little man. 
Leaning far across the table, his thin hand pointed at 
Tom, he exploded: 

“I regarded you —I have always regarded you — 
I regard you now — as a crook and a grafter.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Knowles. And the other directors, 
rising in their places, uttered nervous protests which 
they looked to the chair to enforce. Knowles, himself 
alarmed, called for order. ‘ 

“This won’t do!” he declared sharply, and his eye 
was ou Leyman. But it was Tom who spoke. 

“Why not?” he asked, and there was something 
singularly genuine in his simple question. “Why 
won't it do?” he repeated. “It’s true, ain’t it? I am 
a crook and a grafter. But,” he went on, lifting his 
head, and his voice, and also his great arm, which he 
pointed at Leyman, ““— so is he!” 

Only the force Tom put into this carried it at all. 
It was too preposterous. Leyman, surprised and an- 
gered at first, smiled. Other charges had been made 
against him— many of them burning, well aimed, 
true epithets; and some had gone home. But, up to 
that moment, no one had ever impugned the honesty 
of Elisha Leyman. There was a confusion of protest- 
ing sounds, 

Tom was wounded and dazed; and when, above the 
hostile mutterings, he distinctly heard the friendly 
voice of Knowles calling, “Tom! Tom!” he responded 


to it like a child. 
appealingly. 


called, 


“What is it, Nick?” he called back 
“What have I done? What have I said that’s so 7 
He stopped, confused; and Nick, smiling kindly, 


answered: 
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“Why, Tom, you are giving the impression that 
you are merely calling names — that you don’t mean 
what you say.” 

*But I do, Nick,” Tom pleaded. “You know I do.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Nick, as to a child. “I know, 
but ——” 

As the others, sensing the odd note in the air, turned 
wondering to the president, he addressed the beard. 

*“Gentlemen,” he said, with a humorous glance 
around him, “our new colleague, Mr. Harding, does 
not mean to single out Mr. Leyman for vain. and per- 
sonal abuse. He is broader than that, and quite sin- 
cere. He means what he says, but he includes us all. 
He labors under the astonishing illusion that we are 
all crooks and grafters; not he alone and I — he has 
often told me I am, and, I must say, rather convinc- 
ingly; and he never has been known to deny his own 
guilt. But now, as you observe, he is taking Mr. Ley- 
man into his set and ours. Which proves that he does 
not mean to be either insulting or exclusive.” 

This speech was not so reassuring as the speaker 
had hoped it would be. One or two of the directors 
laughed, but slightly, nervously. Young Nick Knowles’ 
jokes were notoriously puzzling. 

“Am I not right, Harding?’ Knowles asked Tom. 

“Sure,” said Tom, floundering. “We're all alike; 
only — only we — all, the rest of us 
here, we know it. And — it seems 
to me — I can’t make out whether 
Mr. Leyman knows it or not.” 

“T certainly do not know that 
I am a crook and a grafter,” said 
Leyman severely. 

“You don’t?” said Tom. And 
he was studying Leyman wonder- 
ingly, when other voices spoke up, 
hotly, distractingly. 

“And neither do I,” said one. 

“Nor I,” said another. 

Tom wheeled. 

“You don't!” he exclaimed. 
* You don’t?” 

His astonishment was aston- 
ishing — it was so genuine; and 
it grew as he looked from face to 
face around the board and realized 
that most of the men there, like 
Leyman, resented his classifica- 
tion of them. 

“But,” he blurted, “you all, 
vou are for the bribe to the 
Treasurer. You're going to vote for 
‘it, ain’t you? You have before.” 

There was a great stillness, and 
Tom’s eyes appealed from one to 
another of those hard, set, sullen 
faces — in vain. 

“That's not a bribe,” said one. 

“It’s a hold-up,” said another. 

And a third said: “We have 
to pay it.” 

“Sure,” said Tom; “sure we 
have to pay it. And so we will, of 
course. And I’m not blaming 
anybody. You don’t think I'd 
hold it against a man for doing 
what he’s got to do! Why, that’s 
the point. We ought to do this — 
all of us — because*we’ve got to. 
But it’s bribery. Sure, it’s bri- 
bery. Why: we could be indicted 
for a felony if we was found out. 
We'd get off; but that wouldn’t 
prove we wasn't crooks — itd 
prove we was; because, you see, 
we'd get off because we've done 
so much bribing and corrupting, 
among us, that the prosecuting 
attorney, and the sheriff that 
panels the juries, and the judges, 
ves, an’ the papers now — they're 
all ours, and they'd be for letting 
us go.” 

“So we're jury-fixers too, are 
we?” said Nelson, the depart- 
ment-store man; and, laughing 
sarcastically, he summed up 
Tom’s indictments: “Crooks, 
grafters, bribers, and jury-fixers.” 

And Wilson, the street-railway 
magnate, said: 

“You'd better speak for your- 
self, Harding.” 

“I do,” Tom protested. “I’m 
not leaving myself out, am I? 
I’ve said that I do these things. 
Sure. I’m the one. But — but 
I do them for you fellows, too.” 


“The girls in his store do things they oughtn’t to do. 


“Do you fix juries for me?” Nelson asked. 

“No,” said Tom, “‘and I didn’t say we was all jury- 
fixers. You ain't, Nelson. But I am, and’’— turning 
to Wilson and the railroad men, he pleaded — ‘‘and 
you are, and you. You all remember how jury- 
fixin’ used to be done — every company for itself 
and each case by itself. Straight-out bribery, it 
was, of jurymen, sometimes after they was in the 
box, till it was a scandal, and Leyman, here,, he ex- 
posed it.” 

At this point there was a general movement to get 
up and go. But President Knowles remonstrated. 

“One moment, gentlemen,” he called. “* Please keep 
your seats for a few minutes. I’m sorry this has hap- 
pened in this way. I regret the turn it has taken. 
But, since it has gone as far as it has, we must go on 
with it. If we break up now, without a better under- 
standing of one another, there will be resignations from 
the board, and public curiosity will be stimulated to 
make inquiries. I must beg of you to be calm; patient 
with our new colleague, Mr. Harding; and — you will 


permit me to ask you also to be as frank as he is and 
as — honest.” 

The common sense of this speech checked the 
movement to disperse. The directors dropped back 
into their chairs. The president turned to Tom. 
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“Mr. Harding,” he said, “vou are laboring under 
an illusion. You seem to think that we, your goo 
friends here, see things as you see them; that 
are in the habit of sitting about this board, for exam 
ple, planning openly and discussing shamelessly tl 
kind of evil deeds you allude to as jury-fixing ar 
bribery. You are mistaken. We do such things unv 
ingly, usually separately; and we do not talk abo 
them. We're ashamed of them. We do not, we 
not, let our right hand know what our left hand 
to. And that’s just what you are doing.” 

**But, Nick,” cried Tom, “you knew about 
fixin’. I’ve told you myself.” 

“Not officially,” said Nick, unperturbed \W 
Tom, you can see that even Mr. Wilson didn’t kn 
it not officially.” 

‘Tom passed his hand across his eyes, flabbergas 


Having no sense of humor, he did not catch tl 
satire in Knowles’ remarks. 
“But Wilson 
“The chair has the fleor,” said Knowl ‘S and 
eyes, smiling but imperative, backed Tom into 


he began. 


seat. 

“You don’t seem to understand, Harding,” he sai 
“that in business — and especially in the highly sen 
tive kinds of big business we here are all engaged in 

we are bound, as masters an 


agents, to do all in our power to 


protect, at all hazards and by ai 

means, the mighty interests put 
upon our shoulders. You, as a 
politician, as our political agent, 
you know some of the things that 
we have to do not all. If you 
knew all—but no; you know 
enough to realize that it is onl 


by a certain let me Say, h 
pocrisy, by a very virtuous pr 
tense of ignorance and ves 
innocence, that we can go o 


doing our duty to our clients an 
stockholders.’ 
“That's all right for outside 


said Tom. “I'm a faker to tl 
public. But here among our 
selves ' 


“No, hho, no, said Knowk 
“You don’t get the point at a 
Tom. Even among oursel 
must keep up our fronts, so t 
speak. If we lidn’t, we wouldn't 
dare trust one another. We must 
lie to our very selves to live with 


ourselves. And here you are 
presenting our our duties to us, 
in all their hideous rawness, as 


felonies.’ 

Tom lifted his hands to protest 
but Knowles raised his also, and 
held the floor 

“No,” he said. “I know what 


you would say, and I admit that 


our crimes. You have simply 
named them. Very well. If you 


in business, inside and not out 
side,— if you had our fine feelings 

you would not name your 
crimes and ours. You might com 
mit them; you might do. briber 
and corruption and jury-fixin 
but you would not utter th: 
words. If you should go on usin 
those words, you might give some 
of us here that fatai conviction o 
guilt which would render it im 
possible for us to carry on our 
most important and most profit 
able businesses: you'd put us oul 
of business. And you don’t want 
to do that, do you?” 

“Of course I don’t,” said Tom 
struggling to his feet. “I said I 
didn’t even want to stop the bribe 
to the State Treasurer And of 
course I don’t mean to stop the 
contributions to the campaig! 
fund, and to the other funds I uss 
on the legislature and the council 
and — all that. The whole works 
would fail in. No; I don’t want 
to stop anything except -” 

“Very well, then,” said Nick 
“You should not use such ugly) 
words as ‘crooks’ and ‘grafters.’ 

“T didn’t use those words — 
not first. [Continued on page 
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Serenades were not 

my specialty — I could 
N v neither sing nor pla 

v4, wl £ play 
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HE Major Was calling me names, 

Now, even if the Major had been speaking 
directly to me, it is doubtful if I would have 
indulged in repartee For the Major 

Elizabeth's father, and presently I shall tell you more 
about Elizabeth. But first let me tell you about the 
Major 

We have a summer cottage at Pebesquam — that is 
to say, Uncle William and Aunt Jane have a summer 
cottage at Pebesquam; and I live with them. 

Next door to us lives the Major — and Elizabeth, 
Our divided by a double 


Is 


of grounds ure 


pergola. 


On the west we are both bounded by the Pebesquam 


course, 


Road. On the east, about five hundred yards from 
the road, we are bounded by the Atlantic Ocean, 
which thunders against a cliff at the bottom of our 
gardens 

This cliff is a steep affair, and of course it is called 
Lovers’ Leap. And, because [I do not want you to 
think this is a mystery story, I will say at once that I 
have never leaped from this cliff, and neither has 
Elizabeth. I can’t say as much for the handsome Mr. 
Smith — if, indeed, there ever was a handsome 
Mr. Smith 

But I haven't come to him yet. I must tell you 


first about the Major. 

I was on our veranda and the Major was on his. Our 
bamboo screens were down, and so were the Major's. 
But the Major knew I was there. I knew he knew I 
was there I could even go further and say he knew I 
knew he Was there 

First I heard him rattling the morning paper in that 
ferocious manner generaliy associated with the mili- 
tary, and then I heard him speak to the paper and 
throw it down. He jumped up, took two or three 
turns along the veranda, bounced himself down in his 
chair again, and cleared his throat with a frightful rasp. 

“Elizabeth!”’ said the Major. 

Elizabeth was on their veranda, too. That is why I 
was on our veranda, 

I heard the murmur of Elizabeth’s voice, whereat 
my heart moved a little faster,— and, though I couldn’t 
hear what she said, I knew very well she was saying, 
“Yes, dear?”’ 


“T saw you out walking last night,”— this was the 
Major speaking,— “with that young jackanapes next 
door!” 

When the Major said this, he meant me. 

From the Major’s veranda I heard Elizabeth mur- 
muring again. 

“TI tell you, he is!” exclaimed the Major. 
anapes! An addlepate! A nincompoop! 
young fool!” 

Elizabeth murmured for the third time — the mur- 
mur of remonstration. 

“I tell you, he is!” cried the Major. “I knew it 
from the first! And you are never to go out with him 
again! Never! Remember that! I forbid it! I forbid 
it positively! Absolutely! A silly ass! A silly young 
ass! Brrrh!” 

At that the Major abruptly arose, slapped his hat 
on his head, marched down the veranda steps, and 
turned toward the village, flinging his feet out with 
such a martial strut that a stranger might have told 
himself that the Major was trying to throw his legs 
away. 

To be perfectly frank, I had brought this trouble upon 
myself. In the first place, when I had come to Pebes- 
quam late in June, I had made a false step about the 
Major’s arm. In other words, I believe I perpetrated 
what the French call a faux pas. 

I had noticed that the Major's arm was stiff, but I 
had not known that the Major liked to have this 
stiffness associated with a gallant fedt of arms. On 
the contrary, I associated the Major’s stiffness with 
rheumatism, and I asked him if he had ever tried the 
benefits of massage. 

The Major nearly choked. He is a short, tightly 
buttoned, fiercely frowning Major; and he nearly 
chokes very easily. So you can probably imagine how 
my remark had ‘rankled in the Major, and how it had 
turned him (in a measure) against me. 

My next set with the Major happened on July the 
fourth. The Major was flying his flag, and he also 
brought out a shot-gun and fired three salutes. I was 
sitting on our veranda. I was sitting there because I 


“A jack- 
A silly 


hoped Elizabeth would come out and sit on their 
veranda. I had known Elizabeth only a week then, but 
I was already doing that. 
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andsome Mr. Smith 


And How He Managed the Major 
By GEORGE WESTON 


Old Doctor Twining came along, and stopped to 
talk to the Major. 

“You are saluting the day, Major?”’ he said 

“T am saluting three days,” said the Major, looking 
very fierce and tightly buttoned indeed. “Indepen- 
dence Day, sir! And Vicksburg,! And Gettysburg!” 

Now, if I had been wise, I should have emulated the 
clam, which thought nothing and said nothing. Or, at 
least, I should have emulated the parrot, who, though 
he thought a great deal, still said nothing. But, in- 
stead of following either of these meritorious examples, 
I leaned over the railing of our veranda and addressed 
myself to the Major. 

“No, Major,” I said; “Gettysburg was fought on 
July first, second, and third. There was nothing doing 
on the fourth.” 

“The boy is right,”’ said old Doctor Twining. 

The Major didn’t say anything; but I could see, 
when it was too late, that he was full of wrath. 

But Elizabeth came out just then, and I forgot 
everything else. As time went on and August came in, 
I think Elizabeth began to forget everything else, too 
—except the Major. By the last week of August I 
had arrived at the reluctant conclusion that Elizabeth 
would never wear my ring as a permanent ornament 
until the Major had definitely given his consent. 

Then came the third faux pas. I was riding in my 
old car, the steering-wheel of which is a trifle loose; 
and when the front wheels strike a stone or a rut, that 
old car of mine has a nasty trick of shying. One day 
it shied at the Major, who was waiting to cross the 
road. The Major jumped back, slipped, and fell 
plumply into a puddle of very dirty water. His inter- 
view with Elizabeth the next morning, the one in 
which he had started by calling me a jackanapes, has 
already been told you. 

I watched the Major until he had disappeared down 
the road to the village, and then I pulled up one of 
our bamboo screens so that it hung at an angle. 

This was a signal to Elizabeth, meaning, “Meet me 
under the pergola.” And, having set the signal, I 
went down our garden under the pergola walk, sadly 
and sorrowfully cursing my old car, my knowledge of 
history, and the damnable fact that massage is good 
for rheumatism. 

I seated myself in a chair within a stone’s throw of 
Lovers’ Leap, and a minute later I heard Elizabeth 
slowly, sadly coming down her side of the walk. 

Our party-wall is in the form of a double pergola. 
A cross section of this structure resembles a capital T. 
Not far from Lovers’ Leap, Elizabeth had installed a 
wicker table and a porch chair. On pleasant afternoons 
she used to sit there, reading. 

The upright of that capital T is a mass of vines; 
but it was an easy matter for me to arrange these 
vines so that I could look through them and see Eliza- 
beth. From where Elizabeth sat, the Major could 
see her (if he looked) from the house. But the Major 
couldn’t see me because of the vines. 

So you will perceive that, while Elizabeth had to sit 
quite still and look out over the Atlantic Ocean, there 
was no necessity for me to sit still and look out over the 
Atlantic Ocean. Sometimes I stood up, and sometimes 
I knelt on my chair, and sometimes I even reached 
through the vines — especially when Elizabeth’s hand 
was hanging within my reach. 

Elizabeth wore my ring only when she was sitting 
under the pergola. At other times she kept it (I fondly 
believed) near her heart. 

“Oh, dear, Patsey!”’ said Elizabeth,— she calls me 
Patsey because my name is Arthur,— “I don’t know 
what we shall do!” 

And she looked out over the Atlantic Ocean very 
pensively indeed; and presently my heart almost burst 
itself, because I saw she was nearly ready to cry. 

“T know what we'll do,” I told her, my own voice 
shaking. 

“What?” 

““My new car’s due any day now. 
comes, we'll elope.” . 

Elizabeth turned her chair so that her back was 
toward me, and all her attention seemed to be cen- 
tered on the magazine she was holding in her hand. 


As soon as it 
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for JULY 


That is how Elizabeth punished me. I looked through 
the vines at her back, and I never felt more miserable 
in my life. 

As a matter of fact, I knew that Elizabeth would 
never elope. We had talked all that over before. The 
Major had been more than a father to her. He had 
been her mother too. Elizabeth had told me things 
about the Major — how he had looked after her, and 
nursed her, and brought her through the measles and 
scarlet fever. The Major, moreover, phrenologically 
considered, had a terrific bump of non-forgiveness; 
and if Elizabeth married me against his wishes, and if 
he steadfastly refused to forgive her, I had a presenti- 
ment that Elizabeth would never forgive me. So, the 
more I looked at Elizabeth’s back, the more I realized 
that it wasn’t a question of marrying Elizabeth against 
the Major’s wishes. It was a question of how to 
get the Major’s consent. 

“Forgive me, Libby dear,” I whispered. 

She turned and looked out over the Atlantic Ocean 
again. A schooner was sailing south along the horizon; 
but I didn’t pay any attention to it, because Elizabeth’s 
hand was hanging down within easy reach of the vines. 

“If he would enly get more used to the idea,”’ mused 
Elizabeth, “I don’t think he would mind so much. 
It wouldn't be so bad if you weren't my first.” 

“Your first what?” I asked, blinking. 

““My first — beau,” she breathed. “You know 
what I mean, Patsey. If you had only been the second! 

or the third!—or the fourth!— why, then, by 
this time he would have become more reconciled to 
the idea.” 

It was then that I had my famous inspiration. I 
felt it coming gradually, filling me with a pleasant 
warmth and satisfaction as it developed. I think she 
saw it coming, too, for she kept looking at me in a sort 
of breathless expectation. 

When I finished explaining my precious scheme to 
Elizabeth, she ‘laughed in delight and — after an 
infinite number of precautions — she bent her cheek 
close to the vines and — well 
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Three days later the rural free delivery wagon 
came halting up from the village, stopping at 
every house along the row. But it made an unusually 
long stop in front of the Major's house. Not only that, 
but Elizabeth had to sign insurance receipts for three 
large packages. I can speak definitely upon these 
matters, because I was sitting on our veranda. 

Elizabeth placed her three packages on the veranda 
railing, and seated herself in the Gloucester hammock to 
read a letter which the postman had given her when 
he gave her the three large packages. She had hardly 
settled herself to read the letter, when the Major came 
out of the house. 

“What are those packages?” he demanded. 

“I haven't opened them yet,” replied Elizabeth; 
and she went on reading her letter, sighing a little, 
smiling a little, one hand on her bosom. 

“Are they for me?” the Major boomed. 

“No, dear; for me.” 

Elizabeth started on the second sheet of the letter, and 
I never saw any girl sigh or wag her head so blissfully. 

As if by accident, the envelope of her letter had fallen 
behind the hammock, and the Major picked it up, 
pretending (I could see he was pretending) that he was 
picking up a letter that had fallen from the willow 
table where his own mail lay in a neat little pile. Cough- 
ing in a very imperious manner, the Major spanned 
his nose with his eye-glasses and examined the envelope. 

It was addressed to Elizabeth in a rakishly mascu- 
line hand and was postmarked “Lenox.” The Major 
looked at Elizabeth, and, although I might have been 
mistaken, it seemed to me that the Major was seething. 

Elizabeth finished her letter and tucked it in the 
breast pocket of her blazer. Next, Elizabeth picked up 
a pair of scissors and opened the first package. 

It contained an armful of American Beauty roses; 
and when the Major saw those roses, I thought he 
would have swooned. 

Elizabeth’s second package, when opened, disclosed 
a heart-shaped box of chocolates. The lid was covered 


with satin, decorated by a hand-painted picture of 
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Cupid shooting an arrow through a pair of hearts 
And when the Major — slightly rising again 


chair — saw that picture of Cupid, I thought he » 
have a stroke of apoplexy. He controlled. hin 


however, with an effort that must have burt 
and I could see that the Major considered it his d 
to hold off any possible paroxysms until he had 
the contents of the third package. 

There were four books in it, each bound im pad 
leather of a delicate hue. One looked and one in 
tively knew that these were books of sentim: 
poetry. For a moment I thought the Major w 
have exploded. 

Elizabeth put the roses in water, all except 
which she fastened on her waist.. Then she slipped off 
her blazer, put the heart-shaped box of bonbons u 
one arm and a lilac-colored book of poetry under | 
other arm, and lightly ran down the veranda step 

That was my cue. 

I ran down our veranda steps and mutely as! 
Elizabeth if I could accompany her. But, just 
mutely, Elizabeth answered me in a pantominy 
said: “I don’t know whether you are there or 
Insignificance, because my head is in the clouds. |! 
want to be alone this morning with my beautil 
beautiful thoughts.” 

She didn’t put this declaration into words, you unde 
stand. It wasall said, somehow, with one elbow and | 
tip of her nose. And, after she had swept past me, I 
only stare blankly after her until I felt the tim: 
come for me to turn and stare blankly up at the Maj 

The Major, however, had disappeared into the hous 
Nor was he all that had disappeared.  Elizal« 
blazer (the one with the Lenox letter in the poc! 
had also vanished. Mind you, I do not mean to sa 
that the Major was going to look at Elizabeth's letter 
He may have thought it was going to rain, and if he 
had thought it was going to rain, he would natural! 
take the blazer into the house to keep it from getting we 

So I went into our house, and found my Unck 
William chuckling in the library. [Continued on pay 





Major,” I simpered —“] am the handsome Mr. Smith!” 
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It was Philip. This was the only time I ever saw my husband drunk 
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The Woman Behind the Bottle 


SHALL tell my story truly, picture 

by picture, as I lived through it. 

The experiences of the woman who, 

with marriage, takes upon herself 
the réle of reformer to a man with a 
vice, are rarely heard at first hand. 
What she endures is generally the de- 
duction that the onlooker makes from 
the visible consequences. 

Romance was at crescendo when 
Philip told me he loved me. It was 
a midsummer night, and we were 
guests at a dance in a charming house 
by the sea. The empty arbor we had 
entered was in shadow, the moonlit bay before us, 
the scent of honeysuckle mixing with the clean salt 
breeze. He had put a light wrap around me, and in 


doing so had pulled me to him with that savagery in _ 


man that is heady stuff to the gentlest woman. 

“Oh, how I love you! How I need you! Can you 
love me?” 

He hardly waited for my reply before he kissed me 
till my brain was dizzy. No doubt my entranced eyes 
betrayed me. For I loved Philip. I had been longing 
for him to speak. I loved him not only with passion, 
as the vignette I have sketched might seem to paint, 
but with that deep, sacrificial quality of tenderness 
that I believe few men ever feel for women, it is so 
intrinsically maternal. 

In that first moment I had my warning. His parted 
lips gave out his breath. As it trembled over my face 
it was sharp with the smell of alcohol. If the odor had 
been offensive, I might, instead of opening all my heart 
recklessly, have closed certain doors in it against him 
until he had proved himself fit to enter into full pos- 
session. But Philip was young and healthy, and the 
alcohol, though heavy, was fresh on his boyish lips. 
Besides, I knew he drank moderately, as did most of 
my friends. And, like other New York girls initiated 
in society, I took an occasional glass of champagne ‘or a 
cocktail at dinners. So I did not count my shiver of 
bewilderment as against Philip. It was merely a mo- 
mentary regret that his first glorious kiss had made me 
see —a_ bottle. 

We had been engaged about five months, and were 
to be married in a fortnight, when I had my second 
warning. Without excuse, without word of any sort, 
Philip broke a theater engagement with me. My first 
feeling was of impatience. When, however, the night 
wore on without him, without message or telephone call 
from him, I grew terrified. My efforts to get him on 
the telephone at his rooms, where he lived with an 
older brother, were ineffectual. I had"to endure a sleep- 
less night of the kind of anxiety that makes the mind 
a whirling*kaleidoscope of imagined horrors. When the 
morning mail came without a line to solace me, I called 
up Philip’s rooms again, and this time his brother 
answered. To my inquiries he gave brief, unsatis- 
factory replies: 

“Why — Philip went into the country yesterday on 
business, and hasn’t got batk. Don’t worry, Esther. 
It will be all right.” 

I left the telephone, confused and cold. I remember 
saying aloud in a hard, clear tone: 

“Something is kept from me. His brother is not 
anxious over this silence, this absence. His brother — 
knows.” 

At the moment I felt sure that Philip was in some 
sort of trouble — financial, perhaps. 

When no word had come by the late afternoon, sus- 
pense whipped me out of the house and to his brother’s 
office, far downtown. The leap of the muscles that, 
when he saw me, distorted his face—a sort of crisp, 
convulsive twitch that left it patient and passive 
made one of those small memories that bite in, and 
that, while they slip under others. as time passes, never 
entirely disappear. 

“What's wrong with Philip that I don’t know?” 
I asked. 

““Haven’t you any idea?” 

He folded his hands patiently. The reflected shame 
in his quiet regard brought light. 

“Is it — drink?” 

“Yes.” 

He left me alone for a few moments, and I sat there 
with the feeling that I was still alive after a mountain 
had fallen on me. When he returned he told me an 
illumining story. Philip had shown a taste for liquor 
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F you were married to a drunkard,—a man who 
was a gentleman and a drunkard; if you. were 
the woman behind the bottle,— what would you do? a long “spree” 
This amazing revelation of what one woman did is 
absolutely true. The author must remain unknown. 


business. The next afternoon he tel: 
phoned me from his offic begged 
me to come to him, talk to him. |! 
went. He showed some of the effec! 
of the drinking bout. They were sad 
dening, not offensive. It had not bee: 
he had struggled 
hard to “come back.” Would I for 
give him? He was like a suffering 
stumbling child. I loved him. W: 
began again. 

There followed five months more of 








at school. He had confessed having been drunk for 
the first time when he was fourteen — as innocent a 
thing as hard cider had been the agent. All through 
college, “sprees” had occurred at intervals; and then 
it was beer, sherry, and more lately whisky that had 
been his tipple. He had stopped several times — 
once he had been sober for as long as a year. 

“You should have been told of this, of course, 
Esther,” he said sympathetically, “but I believe Philip 
meant to cut the booze out absolutely. And just see,” 
he added almost cheerfully, “it’s now more than five 
months since he’s been— well, since he’s gone off this 
way. 

These words, meant to be encouraging, were so terrify- 
ing to me that I screamed. I remember standing up 
in that sedate office, while Philip’s brother held fast 
to my jolting hands, and just screaming hard, as if 
I were something metallic tuned up to give out sound 
in jerks. When I had quieted, he took me home in 
a cab. 

I broke my engagement. My family, while feeling 
that it was the only sane thing to do, suffered as con- 
ventional people will at the smear of publicity on a 
private sorrow. I was tortured on every side. 

“All the presents in!” This was a-doleful phrase 
that I often ran from. ‘The trousseau!”’ This was 
intoned in black despair. But more bitter was Philip’s 
brief, unutterably sad acceptance of my decree as 
“‘all he deserved.”” This was sent by letter when he 
returned, sober, sane, and too late. 

An aunt in a Western city made me pay her a long 
visit. No one spoke Philip’s name. He had passed 
out of my life. I wonder if any one who reads this 
can feel what a punishment the facing of each new 
day was to me at that time? A kind aunt; a strange 
place; new faces; the empty social round among people 
that were shadows — this, after having been day after 
day with the being who had meant the whole happy 
universe to me! But I had to live through’this bleak 
loneliness in my life somehow. 

Only a great ambition and work could have helped 
me at that time. I grew thin, nervous, uncertain of 
mood. Having cast Philip out, I was longing for him 
stupidly, agonizingly, hopelessly. ° 

When he began to besiege me with prayers that 
would have touched to pity even a cold heart, and 
which thrilled mine while it seemed bleeding for him, 
I listened to his promises. He would never drink too 
much again — would give it up altogether if I wished. 
Wouldn't I give him this one chance — he who, since 
orphaned boyhood, had known no home but the cold 
counterfeit to be found in his brother’s bachelor 
rooms? Ah, what his own wife, his own home, would 
do for him! 

And so I became Philip’s reformer: I married him. 

Not even the brassy taste of all my later pain can 
take from me the joy of that first year. Its only sorrow 
was the. baby’s death. How I grieved then! How 
glad I have been since! In the battle before me there 
was no room for a child. I should not have come to 
feel this way if Philip had loved and wanted children; 
but he was indifferent to them. A son from his teens 
up would, of course, have captured him; but he would 
have found the developing years, with their exactions 
on me, a great irritation. He was a man to love a 
wife. I don’t mean by this that he was a sensualist. 
Rather, he was romantic; and there was nothing ro- 
mantic about a baby. He lacked the instinct of father- 
hood. This was a defect, of course. I have noticed 
that an appreciable percentage of men are defective in 
this way. 4 

We were very happy. And then, without a flicker 
of presentiment, the thing that I had ceased to think 
about occurred. One night he did not return from 


peace. Philip was a man of the most 
endearing qualities, of a penetrating 
charm that made him hosts of friends. We were good 
chums as well as lovers. Some of the days seemed 
too happy for mortals’ share. I was such a force in 
Philip’s life, it never occurred to me that, havin, 
undertaken to save him from the drunkard’s disease, | 
would not win. In fact, I was sure I had won — whe: 
he went one night to a bachelor friend’s farewell din 
ner, given at a club only half a mile from home, and 
— disappeared. Four days later a telegram came to 
me from Albany. He was on his way to New York 

He had, of course, left for the night’s pleasure in 
dress clothes. He came back in a new business suit 
I clearly remember, as he stood before me in the first 
moments of his return, that these strange clothes had 
much the effect on me that seeing him in prison stripes 
would have had. And shame was in his dull, pal 
face. He had no excuse to offer. In speechless 
morse he waited for his sentence. 

I forgave him again. And I want to make it clear 
that I forgave generously. He had my pity, as h 
would have had if he had been fighting dementia. | 
did not speak of the trouble afterward, or appear to 
think of it in anyway. Yet, with all this brave seem 
ing, | was now inwardly a shaken woman. From that 
time, fear, while it sometimes lost in intensity, never 
actually left me. My brain, no matter how active it 
was about other things, was watching, listening. 

Once, during those months that went by in peace, an 
incident outside our lives brought to our notice the sub 
ject of drunkenness. We talked of it impersonally, as 
something forever remote from us. Philip even spok« 
regretfully of himself as he “Shad been.”” This gave me 
a chance to learn something of the condition that had 
such dread interest for me. What are the feelings that 
prompt the repetition of drunkenness until it becomes 
a habit? When it is achieved, what does the body 
feel? How clear is the mind? His reply, so well 
remembered, has a human value, for it was spoken by 
a man of intelligence and culture who had been period 
ically intemperate for about a dozen years: 

“At college it seems fun. The first effects of drink 
then fill you with a deviltry that takes on original 
aspects — makes you amusing and popular with th« 
crowd. At the start, egotism always plays a larg 
part in it. The more you drink, up to a certain point, 
the more delightful it is to your ego. You feel your 
self the most wonderful creature ever created. With 
more drink this condition becomes exaggerated and 
turns you into a bore. Those about you get rid of you 
in the way most convenient to them. Having slept 
it off, you awaken to a dull, empty drabness, in which 
with sick nerves and dry mouth, you float in agony. 
To get away from this, you drink more. You'd com 
mit murder to get it. This second state has none of 
the exhilaration of the first; it merely produces a 
bodily peace, a floating vagueness, oblivion. On 
awaking from this, you feel the misery you felt the first 
time, multiplied by five. More drink, more stupor 
This goes on, with the real drunkard,— and by that 
I mean the man who has it in him to drink to stay drun/ 
—until his stomach revolts in a sickness that makes 
liquor abominable. From that moment he recuper 
ates, his self-disgust deepening with his sanity. That's 
how a boy or a very young man gets drunk. 

“But, after years of it,— in fact, as it was with m« 
the last time,— it is simply a condition of the mind 
and the stomach. You go for months With no sign of 
temptation. Suddenly, without warning, you feel a 
loneliness of mind, a craving of the body. Fighting 
it, you fight beasts. Then, when for some reason you 
are weaker in resistance, a demand for inebriation gets 
a hold on you that is imperial, undeniable. If you 
decide to let it get you,— and, to be honest, I must ad 
mit there is always a moment when that decision is 
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clearly mack you actually prepare for it. You take 
your first drink, and let it get absolute hold of your 
imagination. You drink more and more; and, though 
not yet drunk, you see that you are going to leave all 
the clear, unsatisfying facts of real existence and float 
in a sense of ineffable all-rightness. In fact, you plan 
to get away to the drunkard’s heaven. Even when 
vour life is a happy one, it lacks what the drunkard 
gets in his heaven. 
“Don't imagine that while a spree lasts a man is 
prone in one spot just lying somewhere, as an opium 
smoker does, and drinking more when he finds the 
Though deadly drunk, he may be 
very active. Take me the last time. When I became 
sober I found myself in Albany. How? Why? My 
get away from known things 
principally from you. Vaguely I recall a hotel bedroom 
then a train; oblivion; then the Capitol 
at Albany across from my hotel window. During that 
lost time a man might kill and not know it, or know it 
only as something dreamed and partially forgotten. 
The drunk was a sottish the coming out 
of it a hell of loneliness, a weary self-sickness awful 


effects lessening 


instinct is always to 


here in town: 


heaven 


hevond words 

As I listened, I remember a cold thrill going over me, 
of the sort one might feel at the uncovering of some ab- 
normal and awful thing. ‘To this came another grind- 
ing twist: Philip was betraying a certain decadent 
enthusiasm for what he described. He felt the grati- 
fication, in analyzing the effects of drunkenness, 
that a homesick person gets in talking of home. A 
certainty came to me then that has never left me. The 
drunkard does not loathe his infirmity, however much 
he may its disastrous effects. He is on terms of dread- 
ful intimacy with it. In fact, his vice is himself. 

(At this time Philip was in business with his brother, 
We had a pretty 
dinners were 
[I had a good cook and 
husband found our 


and was making a good income. 
house. Our little 
I was a good housekeeper. 


intimats successes. 
service, a charming table. My 
home a most attractive place. 
For all the dread of drink that had come into my 
life, I did not ask our friends to sit down to either cold 
water or grape juice. I could not see why they should 
forgo a moderate amount of the good cheer that alcohol 
wisely used can give, just because my husband found 
ita menace. But, for several months after his disap- 
pearance to Albany, Philip did not touch liquor in any 
form. He had seriously renounced it forever... When 
we dined alone, there was not even table claret in sight. 
And now from the jangle of memories there stands 
I was dressing for dinner when Philip 
As he kissed me I was aware 
the soaked-in odor 


out one night 
entered with a gay air. 
of a portentous accompaniment 
of more than one cocktail. 

(re you taking something to drink again, Philip?” 
I asked, looking at him without anger. 

“Oh, ves; I'm not a child,” he said petulantly. 
it’s tiresome at the club, always refusing 
and refusing. I hate the water-wagon,” he shrugged. 
“To sit there is a sign of contemptible weakness 
and it’s the loneliest spot on earth.” 

Soon after this we gave a dinner to a man who was 
going to Europe, one of Philip's best friends, and a man 
whose good opinion would mean new openings in busi- 
ness I wanted the little feast to be especially sut- 


“Anyway, 


cessful. It was nearly seven, and I was almost ready for 
dinner, before the fact that Philip had not yet come 
home took on an edge. <A cold, thin dread went over 


me as I got hurriedly into my gown and wandered up 
and down stairs for another quarter of an hour. 

Oh, the suspense of those days! The stealthy open- 
ing of windows every few moments and looking down 
the darting into the hall to 
and at last the 


I should 


the gray, empty street 
listen to a fancied sound at the door 


rush to the telephone, always the telephone. 


like to mention here what refuges for men their clubs 
are what stone walls to the assault of questions 
asked by anxious women. 


Unless Philip came at once to the telephone, the 
following non-committal dialogue with the clerk oc- 
curred with algebraical exactness: 


“Is Mr. Fenton there?’ “Who is speaking?” 


“Mrs. Fenton.” “Hold the wire, please, 
and Tl see.” (A pause) “Mr. Fenton is not 
here.” . . . “Has he been there?” ... “I don’t 
know, madam.” . . “Have you seen him during the 
hour, and has he just left? ... “I don’t know, 


madam. He's not here now.” 
My guests began to arrive. I had to receive them 
gaily, while I was like ice and shaking with repressed 


rigors. I had tolie to them 


without him. All through that dread dinner his 
empty place was shrieking at me. The maid left the 
oysters at his plate until we were finished with the 
salad. All the innocent, friendly hopes of our guests 
that he would come soon went through me like knives. 
I put food into my mouth against sobs. I laughed with 
a burning sand-cloud on my sight. I talked, at the 
table and afterward, of fifty different things; and al- 
ways my mind was engaged with the picture he had 
drawn of himself in those hours of shame — lying 
somewhere stupefied from whisky, or plunging through 
the streets to some goal hazily and fantastically de- 
manded by his drugged and wounded intelligence. 

It was on this night that my love for Philip lost its 
initial, cardinal splendor. For the first time, I saw how 
he might become a responsibility that only a compas- 
sionate loyalty could make me stand by. In him, too, 
there was a difference. His return, after three days, 
was not like former ones. His remorse was negligible. 
There was a sort of dreary humor about him, as if he 
were looking back merely on an ungraceful stumble. 
Questions pierced me that night. Was the horror losing 
its tragic dignity and becoming a commonplace? 
How would Philip look to me if I could see him just 
once without the glamour of love? 

Up to this time, only Philip’s club friends had known 
of his vice. They did not talk. Men are loyal to one 
another. In another year and a half, when there had 
been many unanticipated disappearances, my family 
told me that bs increasingly frequent periodical drunk- 
etiness and my unhappiness had become matters of 
gossip. In that year and a half I had twice left my 
home, telling Philip that if he wanted me to come back 
he must put liquor out of his life as if it did not exist. 
Each time he gave the promise; each time he failed. 

Once he went to a sanatorium to take a cure. They 
said the devil had been cast out of him. I went at the 
task of rehabilitation with new courage; for science 
was to help me fight whisky for Philip’s salvation. As 
I write I smile with that ghostly, cold, knowing smile 
that one can give to old griefs and mistakes, no matter 
how deep their scars. When the time came for Philip 
to be drunk again, he was drunk. 

Of course, his business suffered. He also lost in the 
stock market. When he should have sold to advantage, 
he was absent. We were poorer now; for the first 
time, I knew the exasperation of unpaid bills, of duns. 

There was another inescapable chapter in this book 
of degradation: I was marked by some of the men I 
met as a possibly easy conquest. 

An attractive young woman, happily married, has 
almost no temptations in this direction in America. 
But a young and attractive wife who is being visibly 
neglected and humiliated by her husband becomes an 
allurement, for several obvious reasons: a real liking 
on the man’s part, turned into a desire to champion; 
a belief that the present union can not last; the Amer- 
ican business point of view that grows impatient at 
seeing something worth while being wasted. Men 
were beginning to talk to me of “sympathy,” of “ad- 
miration,” of my “appeal” to them, as if I had no 
husband. They had dismissed Philip. 

He was, however, still vividly in my life — enough 
in my life to make me unhesitatingly refuse the al- 
legiance seriously offered by a man I knew I could 
love, and who was worth loving. Had I felt it possible 
at that time to divorce my husband and marry this 
man, I am sure I would have found a lasting happiness. 
Had I felt it possible. But it is impossible to make such 
a move, however sane the brain shows it to be, until 
everything in one consents to it. I did wish passion- 
ately to be free once more; yet, at the thought of taking 
the first step to put Philip out of my life, a strange and 
horrible palsy would take hold of my will. And yet, 
I was anything but a clinging vine. I saw exactly 
what my position was. I was holding up Philip; but 
I was waiting for the time when the judge that was my 
sacred self would reprieve me, tell me to go from 
my prison, free and without the possibility of remorse. 
This time had not yet come, but it was near. 

There came at last an appalling night. It was 
September, and still hot. Few of my friends were in 
town. I had gone through the worn-out farce of wait- 
ing dinner for Philip, conscious of the servants’ unex- 
pressed but flagrant sympathy, conscious that they 
were speaking and moving as if a coffin were in the 
house. 

My heart was acid but sluggish when, without un- 
dressing, I flung myself on my bed and from sheer 
hopelessness fell asleep. I awoke, chilled to the after- 
midnight silence of the house; and at once, without 
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stirring, I listened. Oh, the hard, breathless listening 
of those days, so keen, so suspended, it seemed a very 
wireless, that must catch even the clash of motes in 
the air! I lay there heavily, just breathing, my eyes 
on Philip’s open door, through which I could see his 
empty bed, his pajamas folded upon it. And, without 
stirring, I wept —I, who rarely cried, let the gra, 
charges of a Dead Sea go over my soul. 

I remember, after a long time, drying my eyes 
and getting up. I remember going down throug) 
the awesomely silent house, where the lights burne: 
with that something watchful and important whicl 
they never have in living hours when people meve 
about beneath them. 

A clock struck two. 
again. 

Stealthily I opened the street-door and went down 
the steps. I had no hat on; I was wearing a dinner- 
dress. I had no key to the door, if it should close after 
me. A policeman or a late home-coming neighbor 
might see me. These reflections passed over me 
without point. I began to walk slowly down the street, 
in patches of shadow and light. I think, for the mo- 
ment, I had sagged a little on the side of madness. 

Several times I walked almost to the corner, the 
houses rising on both sides of the street like black tombs. 
Now I went quite up to the end of the street. When 
I was about to turn back, a black splash on the steps 
of a house opposite caught my eye. The shape was 
vague of outline, but an electric light played on a point 
of pallor that I felt was a face. A horrible feeling of 
ownership seized me with the grip of instinct. I was 
about to rush across the street when a woman turned 
the corner. 

She came very slowly, her steps disheartened, a 
metallic bag swinging in her loose fingers. One look 
was enough to tell my city-informed eyes that she was 
an outcast prowler of the night, perhaps without money 
to pay for shelter. She came to a dead stop in front of 
the black splash; she bent over it. 

The sight was like a whip on me, and I ran across. 
The woman gave way with an abortive cry as I, too, 
peered down at what the light showed me. 

It was Philip. He lay as if he had died there. 

This was the only time I ever saw my husband 
really drunk. 

My impression of what followed is not clear. As 
I tugged at Philip I must have blurted out the truth; 
for I recall the woman’s hoarse, sympathetic “Oh, 
I say!’’ I remember her asking how far the house was, 
and — it was she who got Philip home for me. Yet it 
seems now as if this incident never could have happened. 
The raw lateness; the dead city; I, in my terror and 
desperation, trying ineffectively to help an outcast 
woman who was shouldering an abjectly drunken 
man, and he my husband — all this was hobgoblin. 

Every happening in life teaches us something. Be- 
fore this experience, women like this one had been as 
much out of my reckoning as some unconformable 
horror of the deepest seas. I shall never forget her 
goodness to me. I shall never forget the look on her 
poor, thin, painted face as she turned to leave the house 
—a gaze of fear, as if she were seeing things in life 
that she had never known before. Perhaps she was 
seeing herself. I took her hand and tried to thank her. 
As we stood there, face to face, she was not what she 
was, nor I what I was. We were just two women — 
just that and no more. I made her take some money. 
She would have liked to be able to refuse it, I could see, 
but at sight of the bills she whimpered like a lonely dog 
and pushed them into her bag. That this payment for 
her help had come from my husband’s pocket was only 
a last bit of repulsiveness fitting into that anomalous 
night. 

While I decided to spare Philip any knowledge of 
this experience that would have been unendurable to 
him, it forced upon me the consideration as to what 
part the women against whom he stumbled in his 
adventures played in his life. I realized that, had I 
not reached him a moment before this poor creature 
had found him almost in her path, nothing could have 
convinced me that she had not been his companion. 
While he slept off his stupor, I thought much of the part 
such women play in the lives of insurgent men. 

I had never searched Philip’s clothes. Such a thing 
was offensive to my instincts. But, in the early morn- 
ing, lashed on by an unbearable thought, I went into 
the cool, shadowy room where on the big, linen-sheeted 
bed he lay, clay-white, and with open lips that no breath 
seemed to pass. His wallet, from which I had taken 
the money for the strange woman, was on his dressing- 

table. I opened it, and the 
= first thing I took out made 


A taxicab shot by. Silence 





and smile. The safest thing 
to say was that Philip had 
been detained on business, 
but would come as soon 
We sat down 
late, and 


as he could. 
twenty 


minutes 


NEXT MONTH: “The Hardest Ride a Man Can Take.” A man’s story of how 
it seemed not to drink, as told to the distinguished novelist, Maximilian Foster 


me wince. It was apost-card 
photograph of a girl sitting 
in one of the wheel-chairs 
that one sees at sea-shore re- 
sorts. [Continued on page 67] 
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The Shoes of Mathewson 


HE gentlemanly clerk in the delicatessen 

emporium — vegetable ward — was _ toying 

in an idle, careless way with a shoal of beets 

and asparagus, arranging the proper line-up. 
It was evident enough that, while his deft fingers 
were upon the beets and asparagus, his mind was not 
—being absent by a number of kilometers, at the 
gentlest computation. 

If the Baseball Reporter had known this at the 
moment, he would undoubtedly have passed on to the 
next delicatessen stand. But, through force of habit, 
he stopped at the same old shop for a bit of provender, 
ignorant of the fact that the gentlemanly clerk was 
thinking of base-hits and fade-aways rather than of 
cabbages and turnips. 

For June had come, and by that time the Baseball 
Reporter had begun to absorb about all the outside 
baseball conversation he could carry withott dis- 
playing a depressing effect. 

“What,” asked the Baseball Reporter, “is the tax 
on about a dozen of your most succulent beets at 
about this moment?” 

The gentlemanly clerk continued to frown. 

“*I was just wondering,” he finally remarked, “ what 
pitcher will take Matty’s place when the old boy hits 
the skids to a finish. Or has the game had others just 
about as good?” 

“Tt all depends,” replied the Baseball Reporter, 
who was inclined to be cagey in his prophecies and 
opinions. “There have been others with greater 
arms; there have been others with as much nerve; 
and probably a few who were just as smart. But, 
when it comes to the combination well, that’s 
something else again, calling for more extended argu- 
ment. 

“This dope of the greatest pitchers,” continued the 
Baseball Reporter, “is too much a matter of opinion 
ever to be a matter of record. Do you know the three 
pitchers last season in the National and American 





Leagues who were slammed for more base-hits than 
any others in the double circuit ?” 

“No, I don’t believe Ido. Probably three bushers, 
or some St. Louis or Cincinnati boobs who couldn't 
pitch up an alley. Who were the three?” 





By GRANTLAND RICE 


“Nobody,” replied the Baseball Reporter, “but 
Johnson, Mathewson, and Alexander.” 

“Quitcher kiddin’,” said the clerk. 
guys are the greatest in the game.” 

“The records,” answered the Baseball Reporter 
severely, “never kid. Neither do they spoof. Alex- 
ander yielded 327 hits in the National. Mathewson 
followed with 314. No other pitcher yielded as many 
safe blows. In the American, opposing batsmen got 
287 hits off Walter Johnson. The next in line was 
Dauss, who yielded 286. Of course, Mathewson, 
Alexander, and Johnson worked a bit oftener than 
most of the others. But the fact remains that they 
were hit harder than the field. 

“No; you've got to work out a different angle,” 
said the Baseball Reporter. “It is a matter not only 
of quality of service, but of quantity as well. I wonder 
if you recall that line from Keats: ‘But Time, that 
aged nurse, rocked me to patience.” No? Well, no 
matter. But, in the run of pitchers, Time, the aged 
nurse, does little rocking or little nursing. She gener- 
ally calls them in early and puts them to sleep in the 
bed of forgotten dreams. Which, translated, means 
that in the American League there isn’t a working 
pitcher left who was at work a brief ten 
: years ago — not a one since Bender and 
——— Plank slipped over to the Feds. In the 

National League I can recall but two who 
were on deck or in harness ten years ago — Mathew- 
son and Ames; and the latter was then a raw 
débutant. Figure this out. Ten years ago, in the 
two major leagues there were at least 150 pitchers, 
many of them youngsters just beginning work — 
husky youngsters, who lived clean lives and took 
the best care of their condition and health. Of that 
150 there are still two left under the Big Tent. Which 
means that less than 144 per cent— one in every 
seventy-five — survive the ten-year stress, while the 


“Those three 





other 9844 per cent break beneath the burden and 
drop back into the bush. 

“The average pitcher only works every four or fi 
days; but, even at that clip, the old rubber begins to 
wear out after a few years, the smoke-ball begins to 
slow up a trifle, and the curve begins to lose its keen 
break. The first sign of waning effectiveness is wher 
the so-called ‘hop’ disappears from a pitcher's fast 
ball — leaving him only straight speed, which is abo 
the easiest thing in the game to hit. 

“There isn’t any question now but that a numb. 
pitchers are more effective than Mathewson. Johnson 
is, and so is Alexander, among others. But just how 
good will Johnson and Alexander be in their sixteent! 
major-league campaigns? The fanatic is a quick for 
getter — one of the quickest little forgetters we have 
in fact. Once other clubs begin to bat Matty stouth 
there will be quite a number who will forget 1908, wher 
the Giant star beat the great Pittsburgh club seven 
times in succession — or 1905, when he turned ( 
miraculous stunt of shutting out Philadelphia in 
three world-series contests.” 

“How long,” asked the gentlemanly clerk, “ will the 
average pitcher last in the big leagues?” 

“Cy Young,” replied the Reporter, “lasted twenty 
two years. Others last about one inning. But I 
should say that seven years is a good, healthy averag 

Just what is an average pitcher, anyway?” queried 
the gentlemanly clerk again, in his rabid thirst for 
information. “‘A guy who gives up about ten hits and 
four runs to the game?” 

“Average pitching,” replied the scribe, “is me 
a matter of mathematics. In the American Leagui 
last season, 10,020 hits were made in 1258 gam 
This means an average of eight hits to each combat 
$596 runs were made, which means an average of 3.65 
runs to each game. But of these runs only 3414 were 





} 


earned, leaving 2.7 as the number of runs earned : 


; 


each start, on a general average. In the same wa) 

there were 3924 bases on balls, leaving a game average ol 
three to each afternoon. So the pitcher who allows eight 
hits, gives up three passes, and allows about three runs 
has done an average day's job. [Continued on page 6! 
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Beltane leapt among them, his long blade glittering in the moonlight, and smote and smote again 


Beltane the Strong —by Jeffery Farnol 


Hk sun was | gh um b ts iadow 
Beltane uiged it to be the noon hou 
Ver hot and ver still it was for 
th wind had died, and leaf and twig 
hung motionless, as if asleep. And presently, 
as he went 1 sound stole upon the stillness the 
murmur ripple of running water near by Steppmg 
aside into the ree theref Beltane came unto a 
brook: and here, screened from the sun “neath shady 
willows, | , m down t lrink, and to bathe his 
face and hands 
Now. as he lav thus tarmg sad-eved ito the hur- 
rving waters of the brook, there came to him the 
clicking of sandaled feet ind, glancing up he beheld 
one clad as a mendicant friar \ fat man he was, 
jolly of figure and might lv round his nose was bul- 
bous and he had a drooping lip 
Peace bye unto thee, mm con! qj roth he breathing 
short and loud An evil dav for a fat man who hath 


been most baselv bereft of a goodly ass holy Saint 
Harkee 


ood youth. 


Dunstan. how I gasp! now, g 
Hath there passed thee by ever a ribald in an escal- 
loped hood in unhallowed, long-legged, scurvy 
urcher knave astride a fair white ass, my son?” 
rruly nodded Beltane. “We parted company 

» irt iT he if Siri _ 

The friar sat him down in the shade of the willows, 
and sig mg mopped his face. Quoth he 

“Now may the curse of Saint Augustine, Saint 
Benedict, Saint Cuthbert, and Samt Dominic light 


upon him for a lewd fellow, a clapper-claw, a thieving 
hath no regard for Holy Church 
a most vicious rogue!’ 

Now, lifting his head, Beltane beheld a man, bent 
and ragged, who crept toward them leaning on a stick. 


dog who forsooth, 
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For a full account of what happened in foregoing chapters see page 67 


His stooping face was hid ’neath long and matted hair; 
but his tatters plainly showed the hideous nakedness 
of limbs pinched and shrunken by famine, while about 
his neck was a heavy iron collar such as all serfs must 
needs wear. Being come near, he paused, leaning 
upon his staff, and cried out in a strange, cracked voice: 

“Oh, ve that are strong and may see the blessed sun, 
show pity on one that is feeble and walketh ever in 
the dark!” 

And now, beneath the tangled hair, Beltane beheld 
a livid face in whose pale oval the eyeless sockets glowed 
fierce and red; moreover, he saw that the man’s right 
arm was but a mutilated stump. 

“Oho!” cried the friar. ‘“‘And is it thou, Simon? 
Trouble ye the world yet, child of Satan?” 

Hereupon the blind man fell upon his knees. 

“Holy father,” he groaned, clasping his withered 
arms upon his gaunt breast ‘good Friar Gui, I die 
of hunger. Aid me, lest I perish!” 

“Holy sir,” quoth Beltane, “I pray you now, give 
him to eat.” 

“Feed an outlaw! Art mad, young sir? Feed a 
murderer, a rogue banned by Holy Church? [I tell 
thee, fond youth, he is excommunicate. Go to!” 

Then my Beltane put his hand within his pouch, 
and, taking thence a gold piece, held it out upon his 
palm. Said he: 

“Friar, I will buy the half of thy pasty of thee!” 

Hereupon Friar Gui stared from the gold to the 
pasty and back again. 


“So much!” quoth he, round-eyed. “ For- 
sooth, ’tis a noble pasty; and yet — nay, 
nay, tempt me not.” And closing his eyes 
he crossed himself. 

Then Beltane took out other two gold 
pieces and set them in the blind man’s bony hand, 
saying: 

“Take these three gold pieces and buy you food; 
and thereafter ‘4 % 

“Gold!” cried the blind man. “Gold! Now the 
saints keep and bless thee, young sir!” And fain 
would he have knelt to kiss my Beltane’s feet. 

“Stay! stay!” cried Friar Gui. “Bethink thee, 
good youth. So much gold —’tis a very fortune! 
With so much, masses might be sung for his wretched 
soul. Give it therefore to Holy Church; so shall he 
peradventure attain Paradise.” 

““Not so,” answered Beltane. “I had rather he of 
a surety attain a full belly, Sir Friar.” 

Then, turning his back upon the friar, Beltane went 
on beside the rippling waters of the brook. But above 
its splash and murmur rose the deep-toned maledic- 
tions of Friar Gui. 

As the day advanced the sun grew ever hotter. 
Therefore Beltane sought the deeper shade of the woods, 

Now, as he walked him thus within the cool green 
twilight, he presently heard the music of a pipe, now 
very mournful and sweet, anon breaking into a merry 
lilt full of rippling trills. Wherefore he went aside, 
and thus, led by the music, beheld a jester in his motley 
lying a-sprawl beneath a tree, who greeted him thus: 

“Hail, noble youthful sir, and of thy sweet and gra- 
cious courtesy I pray you mark me this. The sun is 
hot, my belly lacketh, and thou art a fool!” 

“And wherefore?” questioned Beltane. 
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“For three rarely reasonable reasons, sweet sir, as 
thus: the sun burneth, my belly is empty, and thou, 
lured by this my foolish pipe, art hither come to folly. 
<o I. a fool, do greet thee, fool, and welcome thee to this 

iy palace of ease and pleasaunce, where, an ye be 
minded to lict to the folly of a rarely foolish fool, I 
-ill, with foolish jape and quip, befool thy mind to 

iirth and jollity.” 

Quoth Beltane, sighing: “”Tis a sad world and very 
orrowful!” 

“Nay; ‘tis a sweet world and very joyful — for 

ich as have eyes to see withal!”’ 

“To see?” quoth Beltane, frowning. “This day 

ive I seen a dead man a-swing on a tree, a babe dead 
eside its cradle, and a woman die upon a spear! All 

iy have I breathed an air befouled by nameless evil; 
hithersoever I go, needs must I walk *twixt murder 
nd shame!” ° 

“Then look ever before thee; so shalt see neither.” 

“Yet will they be there!” 

“Yet doth the sun shine in high heaven; so must 
these things be till God and his saints shall mend them. 
But, if thou must needs be doleful, go make thee 
troubles of thine own; but leave the woes of this wide 
‘orld to God! And may thy lady prove kind, thy 
wooing prosper, and love strengthen thee.” 

Now, when the jester spake of love, my Beltane 
must needs sigh amain. 

“Alas!” said he, shaking a doleful head. “‘With- 
n my life shall be no place for love, methinks.” 

“Heigho!” sighed the jester. “‘ Thy 
very look doth proclaim thee lover, and 
‘tis well, for love maketh the fool wise 
and the wise fool; it changeth saints into 
rogues and rogues into saints. Love! 
ah, love can drag a man to hell or lift 
him high as heaven!” 

“Ay, verily,” sighed Beltane, “I 
once did dream of such a love. But 
now am I awake; nor will I dream of 
love again, nor rest whiles lust and 
cruelty rule this sorrowful duchy * 

“Ha, what is it ye would do, then, fond youth?” 

“TI am come to smite them hence,” said Beltane, 
clenching mighty fists. 

“How?” cried the jester, wide of eye. “Alone?” 

“Nay; methinks God goeth with me. Moreover, 
I have this sword!” And, speaking, Beltane touched 
the hilt of the great blade at his side. 

“What —a sword!” scoffed the jester. “‘Think 
ve to mend the woes of thy fellows with a sword? 
Go to, thou grave-visaged. youthful fool! Farewell 
to thee, thou kind, sweet, youthful fool. And if thou 
must hang some day on a tree, may every leaf voice 
small prayers for thy gentle soul!” 

So saying, the jester nodded, waved aloft his bauble, 
and slipped away among the trees. But as Beltane 
went, pondering the jester’s saying, the drowsy still- 
ness was shivered by a sudden loud cry, followed 
thereafter by a clamor of fierce shouting. Beltane 
paused, and turning beheld the jester himself, who 
ran very fleetly, yet with three lusty fellows in close 
pursuit. 

‘*Messire,” panted the jester, wild of eye, and with 
a trickle of blood upon his pallid face —‘‘oh, sweet sir, 
let them not slay me!” 

New, while he spake, and being yet some way 
off, he tripped and fell; and, as he lay thus, the fore- 
most of his pursuers, a powerful red-faced man, leapt 
toward him, whirling up his quarter-staff to smite. 
But in that moment Beltane leapt also, and took the 
blow upon his staff and swung it aloft, yet stayed the 
blow, and, bestriding the prostrate jester, spake soft 
and gentle on this wise: 

“Greeting to thee, forest fellow! 
liketh me well; let us talk together.” 

But hereupon, as the red-faced man fell back, 
staring in amaze, there came his two companions, 
albeit panting and short of breath. 

“What, Roger!” cried one. “Doth this fellow 
withstand thee?” 

But Roger only growled, whiles Beltane smiled 
upon the three gentle-eyed, but with heavy quarter- 
staff poised lightly in practised hand. Quoth he: 

“How now? Would ye harm the fool? ’Tis a 
goodly fool, forsooth, yet with legs scarce so nimble 
as his wit, and a tongue — ha, a golden tongue to win 
all men to humor and good fellowship.” 

“Enough!” growled red-faced Roger. “Sir Perto- 
lepe’s foresters we be. Give us yon scurvy fool, then, 
that we may hang him out of hand.” 

“Nay,” answered Beltane. “First let us reason 
together. Let us hark to the wisdom of folly and 
grow wise.” 

“Ha, Roger!” cried one of the men. 
tall rogue on his golden mazzard!” 

“Or,” said Beltane, “the fool shall charm thy souls 
to kindliness with his pipe.” 





Thy red face 


“Tap me this 


“Ho, Roger!” cried the second forester. “Split 
me this tall talker’s yellow sconce, now!” 

“Come,” growled Roger, threatening of mien, “yield 
us the fool. °“Tis an arrant knave hath angered his 
lord!” 

““What matter for that,” said Beltane, “so he hath 
not angered his God? Come, now,— ye be hearty 
fellows, and have faces that might be honest,— tell 
me, how long will ye serve the devil?”’ 

“Devil? Ha, what talk be this? We serve no 
devil!” 

“Ay,” nodded Beltane, “though they call him Per- 
tolepe the Red hereabouts.” 

“Devil!” cried Black Roger, aghast. And, falling 
back a step, he gaped in amaze from Beltane to his 
gaping fellows. 

** Devil, forsooth!” he gasped. “Aha! I’ve seen many 
a man hang for less than this.” 

“True,” sighed Beltane. “Men hang for small 
matters here in Pentavalon; and to hang is an evil 
death, methinks!” 

“*So, so!”’ nodded Black Roger, grim-smiling. 
watched them kick a fair good while, betimes!”’ 

“Ah!” cried Beltane, his eyes widening in horror. 
“Those hands of thine, belike, have hanged a man 
ere this?” 

“Ay, many a _ score. 
Roger’s name hereabouts. 
girdle here — behold it!” 


“T’ve 


Oho! Folk know Black 


I carry ever a noose at my 


And he showed a coil of rope that swung at his belt. 








Now, looking from the man’s grim features to t) 
murderous cord, Beltane blenched and shiver 
whereat Black Roger laughed aloud and _ pointed 
scornful finger: 

“Lookee; ‘tis fair, good rope this, and well tric 
and shall bear even thy great carcase sweetly 
sweetly wi 

“How wouldst 
faintly; and the heavy 
loosened grip. 

“Hang thee— ay! Thou didst withstand us 
this fool; 
all witnesses to it. 

But, swift as lightning-fiash, Beltane’s long quar 
staff whirled and fell; and, for all his hood of 
Black Roger threw wide his arms and, staggering 
upon his face and so lay. Then, fierce and grim, Belta 
leapt upon the other two, and the air was full of 
rattle and thud of vicious blows. But these forest 
were right lusty fellows, and they together beat 
Beltane so furiously, right and left, that he perfor 
gave back ‘neath their swift and grievous blows 
being overmatched, turned and betook him to his h« 
whereat they, incontinent, pursued with loud gibes a 
fierce laughter. 

But on ran Beltane up the glade very fleet) 
watchful of eye, until, seeing one had outstripp 
his fellow, he checked his going somewhat, stumb! 
as one that is spent; whereat the forester shout 
the louder and came on amain. Then did my cunn 
Beltane leap aside, and leaping turn: 
and smote the fellow clean and true up 
the crown, and, laughing to see him fa 


Belta 


quarter-staff sagged in 


hang me also?” asked 


thou hast dared miseall our lord we 
So now will we s 


- EIGHO!” sighed the jester. “Thy very look ran in upon the other forester 
doth proclaim thee lover, and ‘tis well, for 
love maketh the fool wise and the wise fool; it 
changeth saints into rogues and rogues into saints” 


whirling quarter-staff. 

Now, this fellow seeing himself sta 
alone stayed not to abide the onset 
but, turning about, made off into 
green. ‘Then Beltane leaned him, pant 
ing, upon his staff, what time the fal 
man got him unsteadily to his legs a 
limped after his comrade. As for 
jester, he was gone long since. Only Black Roger 
upon his face, and groaned faintly ever and a1 


Wherefore came Beltane and stood above him as 
one in thought, and, seeing him begin to stir, tool 


from him his sword and coil of rope, and, loo 
off his sword-belt, therewith bound his hands f; 
together, and so dragged him ‘neath a tree that sto 
hard by. Thus, when at last Black Roger ope: 
his eyes, he beheld Beltane standing above him, a 
in his hand the deadly rope. Now, looking from tl 
to the desolation about him, Black Roger shiver 
and, gazing up into the stern face above, his flor 
cheek grew pale. 

“Master,” said he hoarsely, ““what would ye? 

“T would do to thee as thou hast done to othe 

“Hang me?” 

“Ay!” quoth Beltane; and, setting the no 
about his neck, he cast the rope across a branch. 

“Master, how shall my death profit thee?” 

“The world shall be the better, and thy soul k 
less of sin, mayhap.”’ 

“Master,” said Black Roger, stooping to 
sweat from his face with fettered hands, “I have sti 
of money set by ‘ 

But Beltane laughed with pallid lips, and, pul 
upon the rope, dragged Black Roger, choking, t 
feet. 


“Master,” he gasped, “‘show a little mercy 


“Hast ever shown mercy to any man? Spe 
me true!” 

““Alack, no, master! And yet 

“How then shall ye expect mercy? Thou hast 


burnt and hanged and ravished the defenseless 
now shall be an end of it for thee. Yet 
me this — thy name shail live on accursed in memo 
long after thou’rt but poor dust.” 


oh, ll 


“Ay, there be many alive to curse Black Roget 


living, and many dead to curse me when I'm dea 
Poor Roger’s soul shall find small merey hereaft 
methinks. Ha, I never thought on this?’ 

“Thou hadst a mother : 

“Ay, but they burned her for a witch when | 
but a lad. As for me, ‘tis true I’ve hanged m 
yet I was my lord’s chief verderer and did but as 1 
lord commanded.” 

**A man hath choice of good or evil.” 


“Ay. So now, an I must die, I must; but 
master, say a prayer for me; my sins lie ve 
heavy i 


But Beltane, trembling, pulled upon the rope a 
swung Black Roger writhing in mid-air. Then 
a sudden loosing the rope, the forester fell, and, w! 
he lay gasping, Beltane stooped and loosed th 
from his neck. 

“What now?” groaned the forester, wild- 
“Sweet Jesu—ah, don’t torture me!” 
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‘Take back thy life,” said Beltane. “And IT pray 
God that henceforth thou shalt make of it better use 
and live to aid thy fellows; so shall they mayhap some 
day come to bless thy memory.” 

Chen Black Roger, coming feebly to his knees, looked 
about him as one that wakes upon a new world, and 
lifted wide eves from green earth to cloudless sky. 

“To live!” quoth he “To live! And so, with 


sudden gesture sloop d his head to hide his face “neath 


twitching fingers 

Hereupon Beltane smiled, gentle-eyed, yet spake 
not, and turning caught up his staff and went softly 
upon his way, leaving Black Roger the forester yet 


upon his kne« 


vhat time Beltane came to a 


a sun was low 
shrine that stood beside the way, where was a 
grot built by some pious soul for the rest and refresh- 
ment of wearied travelers 

Now, aS Le Itame bre athe dl the cool, sweet air of even- 
ing, he suddenly espied a shadow within the shadows, 
a dim figure, vet formidable and full of menace,— and 
he started up, weapon in fist; whereupon the threaten- 
ing figure stirred and spake. 

* Master tis I!” said a voice. 

Then Beltane came forth of the grot and stared upon 
Blac k Rog r, LTave-e' ed 

“Oh, hangman,” said he, “where is thy noose?” 

But Roger quailed and hung his head, and spake 
with eves abased 

“Master, I burned it, together with my badge of 
st rvice, 

“And what would ve here?” 

“Sir, IT am a masterless man henceforth; for, an I 
hang not men for Sir Pt rtolepe, so will Sir Pertolepe 
iaissure aly hang me, 


*And fear ve death 


*Messire, I have hanged many men, and 
there were women also! I have cut me a tally here on 
my belt see: there be many notches, and every 
notch a life. So now, for every life these hands have 


taken do I vow to save a life, an it may be so; and 
for every life saved would I cut away a notch, until 
my belt be smooth again and my soul the lighter.” 

“Why come ye to me, Black Roger?” 

“For that this day, at dire peril, I saw thee save a 
fool, master. So now am I come to thee to be thy man 
henceforth, to follow and serve thee while life remain.” 

“Why, look now,”’ quoth Beltane. ‘Mine shall be a 
hard service and a dangerous; for [have mighty wrongs 
to set aright.” 
fa! Belike thou art under some vow also, master?” 

“Ay, verily; nor will I rest until it be accomplished 
or I am slain. For — mark this — lonely am I, with 
enemies a-many and strong; yet, because of my vow, 


needs must I smite them hence or perish in the adven- 
ture. 1 hus, he that weompani sme must go ever by 
desp. rate ways, and ‘tis like enough death shall meet 
him in the road.” 

* Master,” quoth Black Roger, “this day have ye 
shown me death, vet given me new life: so, beseech 
thee, let me serve thee henceforth and aid thee in this 
thy vow.” 

Now he reupon Be Itane smiled and rea hed forth his 
hand. Then Black Roger, falling upon his knee, 
touched the hand to lip and forehe ad and heart, taking 
him for his lord henceforth 

“Now, quoth Beltane, 
for I have a mighty hunger.’ 

“Forsooth,” quoth Roger, ‘Shallow ford village lieth 
but a bow-shot through the brush yonder; yet a man 
shall eat little there, methinks, these day  ~ 

“Why so?” quoth Beltane, turning quickly about. 

“For that "twas burned down a week 


“show me where I may eat; 


agone 

* Burned! Whe re fore i‘ quoth Beltane. 

“Lord Pertolepe fell out with his neighbor 
Sir Gilles of Brandonmere upon the mat- 
ter of some wench, methinks it was; where 
fore came Sir Gilles’ men by night and 
burned down Shallowford, with twenty 
hunting dogs of Sir Pertolepe’s that chanced 
to be there. Where upon my lord waxed 
wroth, and, gathering his company, came 
into the demesne of Sir Gilles and burned 
divers manors and hung certain rogues.” 

Hi re Blac k Roget ( he ked both speech and 
stride all at once, and stood with quarter-staff 
Pose d, as from the de pth of the wood came the sound 
of voices and fierce laughter. 


“Come away, master,” he whispered. “These 


should be Sir Pertolepe’s men, methinks.” 

But Beltane shook his head. 

“I'm fain to see why they laugh,” said he, and stole 
forward soft-footed amid the shadows; and so pres- 
ently, parting the leaves, looked down into an open 
dell or dingle, full of the light of the rising moon 
light that glinted upon the steel caps and hauberks of 





eron Mackenzie. 


people you know and like. 


some score of men, who, leaning upon pike or gisarm, 
gathered around one who sat upon a fallen tree — and 
Beltane saw that this was Giles the Bowman. But the 
arms of Giles were bound behind his back, about 
his neck hung a noose, and his face showed white 
and pallid ‘neath the moon, as, lifting up his head, he 
began to sing: 


“Oh, ne’er shall my lust for the bowl decline, 
Nor my love for my good long-bow; 
For as bow to the shaft and as bowl to the wine, 
Is a ——” 


The rich voice was strangled to a gasping sob as 
the rope was tightened suddenly about the singer’s 
brawny throat, and he was swung, kicking, into the 
air, amid the hoarse gibes and laughter of the men- 
at-arms. 

But, grim and silent, Beltane leapt down among them, 
his long blade glittering in the moonlight; and before 
the mighty sweep of it they fell back, crowding upon 
one another and confused. Then Beltane, turning, cut 
asunder the cord, and Giles Brabblecombe fell, and lay 
‘neath the shade of the tree, wheezing and whimpering 
in the grass. 

And now, with a clamor of cries and fierce rallying 
shouts, the men-at-arms, seeing Beltane stand alone, 
set themselves in array, and began to close in upon 
him. But Beltane, facing them in the tender moon- 
light, set the point of his sword to earth, and reached out 
his mailed hand in salutation. 

“Greeting, brothers!” said he. “Why seek ye the 
death of this our brother? Come now, suffer him to 
go his ways in peace, and God's blessing on ye, one 
and all.” 

Now, at this, some laughed and some growled; and 
one stood forth before his fellows, staring upon Beltane 
‘neath close-drawn, grizzled brows: 

“*Tis a rogue, and shall dance for us upon a string!” 
laughed he. 

**And this tall fellow with him!” said another. 

““Ay, ay; let us hang ’em together,” cried others. 

“Stay!” said Beltane. “Behold here money; so now 
will I ransom this man’s life of ye. Here be two pieces 
of gold. “Tis my all — yet take them and yield me 
his life!” 

Hereupon the men fell to muttering together doubt- 
fully; but in this moment the grizzled man of a sudden 
raised a knotted fist and shook it in the air. 

“Ha!” cried he, pointing at Beltane. “Look ye, 
Cuthbert — Rollo. See ye not ‘tis him we seek? 
Mark ye the size of him — his long sword and belt of 
silver. “Tis he that came upon us in the green this 
day and slew our comrade Michael. Come now, let us 
hang him forthwith, and share his money betwixt us 
after.” 

Then my Beltane sighed amain, and sighing un- 
sheathed his dagger. 

“Alas!” said he, “‘and must we shed each other's 
blood, forsooth? Come, then, let us slay each other; 
and may Christ have pity on our souls!” 

Even as they came upon him, he sprang aside where 
the gloom lay blackest; and, they being many and the 
clearing small, they hampered one another and fell 
into confusion. 

And in that moment Beltane leapt among them 
and smote again, now in the moonlight, now in 
shadow — leaping quick-footed from the thrust of 
sword and pike, crouching ‘neath the heavy swing 
of ax and gisarm; and ever his terrible blade darted 
with deadly point or fell with deep-biting edge. He 
was down, beaten to his knee, deafened and half blind; 
but, struggling to his feet, he staggered out from the 
friendly shadow of the trees, out into the open, and, 
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lifting drooping head, cried aloud the battle-cry of his 
house. High and clear it rang above the din: 

“Arise! Arise! I will arise!” 

And even in that moment came one in answer to the 
cry, one that leapt to his right hand, a wild man and 
hairy, who plied a gleaming ax, and, ‘twixt strokes, 
seemed from hairy throat to echo back the cry: 

“Arise! Arise!” 

And now upon his left was Black Roger, fierce-eyed 
behind his buckler. Thereafter-a-voice hailed them as 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


from far away—a sweet, deep voice, cheery and 
familiar, as one heard aforetime in a dream; and be- 
twixt sentences came the twang of swift-drawn bow, 


‘ string: 


“Oh, tall brother, fall back! Oh, gentle paladin, 
oh, fair flower of lusty fighters, fall back and leave 
the rest to our comrades — to me and my good bow, 
here!” 

So, dazed and breathless, came Beltane on stumbling 
feet, and leaned him gasping in the shadow of a great 
tree, whereby stood Giles o’ the Bow with arrows 
planted upright in the sod before him; the which he 
snatched and loosed so fast,.’twas a wonder to behold. 
Of a sudden he uttered a shout, and, setting by his 
bow, drew sword, and leaping from the shadow was 
gone. 

But as for Beltane, he leaned a while against the tree 
as one who is very faint; yet soon, lifting heavy head, 
wondered at the hush of all things, and, looking to- 
ward the clearing, saw it empty and himself alone; there- 
fore turned he thitherward. Now, as he went, he 
stumbled, and his foot struck a something soft and 
yielding that rolled before him in the shadow out — 
out into the full brilliance of the moon; and, looking 
down, he beheld a mangled head that stared up at him 
wide-eyed and with mouth agape. Then Beltane let 
fall his reeking sword, and, staggering out into the light, 
saw his bright mail befouled with clotted blood. And 
of a sudden the world went black about him, and he 
fell, and lay with his face among the trampled grass. 
In a while he groaned and opened his eyes, to find Black 
Roger bathing his face what time Giles o’ the Bow held 
wine to his lips; while at his feet, a wild figure, grim 
and ragged, stood a tall, hairy man leaning upon a 
blood-stained ax. i 

“Aha!” cried the bowman. “Come now, my lovely 
fighter, my gentle giant, sup this — ’tis life; and here 


behold a venison steak fit for the Duke Ivo’s self.- 


Come!” 

“Nay; first,” says Beltane, sitting up, “are there 
many hurt?” 

“Ay, never fear for that, my bloodthirsty dove. 
They be all most.completely dead save one, and he sore 
wounded — laus Deo. Amen!” 

“Dead!” cried Beltane, shivering. “Dead, say 
you?” 

“Ay, sir paladin, all sweetly asleep in Abraham's 
bosom. We three here accounted for some few betwixt 
us; the rest fell "neath that great blade o’ thine. Oh, 
sweet Saint Giles! ne’er saw I such sword-work — 
point and edge, sa-ha!”” 

Now hereupon Beltane bowed his head, and clasping 
his hands wrung them: 

“Sweet Jesu, forgive me!” he cried. “I had not 
meant to slay so many!” 

Then he arose and went apart, and, kneeling among 
the shadows, prayed long and fervently. 


OW, when Beltane’s mighty hunger was assuaged, 

he sat, his aching head yet ringing with the 
blow, and stared up at the moon; the while Black 
Roger, standing beside him, gazed askance at the 
archer who sat near by, whistling softly and busied 
with certain arrows. And presently Black Roger 
spake: 

“Lord, we have saved the life of yon prating archer 
fellow, and behold my belt lacketh for one notch, 
which is well. So come, let us go our ways, thou and 
I; for I love not your talkers, and this fellow hath 
overmuch to say.” 

But now, ere Beltane could make reply, came the 
hairy man. But, behold, his rags had given place to 
fair garments of tanned leather (albeit something small), 
together with steel cap and shirt of ringed 
mail, and about his middle a broad belt 
wherefrom swung a heavy sword. Being 
come to Beltane, he paused, leaning upon 
his ax, and gazed upon him fierce-eyed. 

““Messire,” said he, ““‘who ye are I know 
not; what ye are T care not, for art quick of 
foot and mighty of arm, and, when ye fight, 
cry a point of war, a battle-shout I knew 
aforetime, ere they enslaved and made of 
me a serf; and thus it is I would follow thee.” 

Quoth Beltane, his aching head upon his 
hand: “Whither?” 

“To death if needs be; for a man must 
die soon or late, yet die but once, whether 
it be by the steel or flame or rope. So what matter the 
way of it, if I may stand with this my ax face to face 
with Gilles of Brandonmere, or Red Pertolepe of 
Garthlaxton Keep? “Twas for this I followed his 
foresters.” 

“Who and whence are you?” 

“Walkyn o’ the Dene they call me heredbouts — 
though I had another name once; but twas long ago, 
when I marched, a lad, ’neath the banner of Beltane 
the Strong!” [Continued on page 54| 
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lake back thy life.” said Beltane my And I pray 
God that henceforth thou shalt make of it better use 
and live to aid thy fellows; so shall they mayhap some 
day come to bless thy memory 


Chen Black Roger. coming feebly to his knees, looked 


about him as one that wakes upon a new world, and 
lifted wide eves from green earth to cloudless sky. 
“To live!l”’ quoth he “To live!” And sO, with 


sudden gesture, stoope d his head to hide his face "neath 
twitching fingers 

Hereupor Beltane smiled, gentle-eyed, yet spake 
not, and turning caught up his staff and went softly 
upon his way, leaving Black Roger the forester yet 


upon } Is knee 


feo sun was low what time Beltane came to a 
shrine that stood beside the way, where was a 
grot built by some pious soul for the rest and refresh- 
ment of wearied travelers. 

Now, as Beltane breathed the cool, sweet air of even 
ing, he suddenly espied a shadow within the shadows, 
a dim figure, vet formidable and full of menace,— and 
he started up, weapon in fist; whe reupon the threaten- 
ing figure stirred and spake 

* Master tis I!’ said a voice. 

Then Beltane came forth of the grot and stared upon 
Black Rog r, grave eved 

“Oh, hangman,” 

But Roger quailed and hung his head, and spake 
with eves abased 

“Master, I burned it, together with my badge of 
service,” 

And what would ve here?” 
“Sir, IT am a masterless man henceforth; for, an I 


said he, ** whe re is thy noose?”’ 


hang not men for Sir 1% rtolepe, sO will Sir Pertolepe 
assuredly hang me.” 

“And fear ve death?’ 

“Messire, | have hanged many men, and — 
there were women also! I have cut mea tally here on 
my belt see: there be many notches, and every 


notch a life. So now, for every life these hands have 
taken do I vow to save a life, an it may be so; and 
for every life saved would I cut away a notch, until 
my belt be smooth again and my soul the lighter.” 

“Why come ye to me, Black Roger?” 

“For that this day, at dire peril, I saw thee save a 
fool, master. So now am I come to thee to be thy man 
henceforth, to follow and serve thee while life remain.” 

“Why. look now.’ quoth Beltane. “Mine shall be a 
hard service and a dangerous; for I have mighty wrongs 
to set uris ht - 

“Ha! Belike thou art under some vow also, master?” 

“Ay, verily; nor will I rest until it be accomplished 


or I am slain. For mark this lonely am I, with 
enemies a-many and strong; yet, because of my vow, 
needs must I smite them hence or perish in the adven- 
ture. Thus, he that accompanies me must go ever hy 
despx rate wavs, and ‘tis like enough death shall meet 
him in the road.’ 

“Master,” quoth Black Roger, “this day have ye 
shown me death, vet given me new life: so, beseech 
thee, let me serve thee he neeforth and aid thee in this 
thy Vow : 

Now here upon Be Itane smiled and rea hed forth his 
hand. Then Black Roger, falling upon his knee, 


touched the hand to lip and forehead and heart, taking 
him for his lord henceforth 

“Now,” quoth Beltane, “show me where I may eat; 
for I have a mighty hunger.” 

= Forsooth, : quoth Roger, “Shallow ford village lieth 
but a bow-shot through the brush yonder; yet a man 
shall eat little there, methinks, these days.” 

“Why so?” quoth Beltane, turning quickly about. 

“For that “twas burned down a week 
agone ™ 

“Burned! Wherefore?"’ quoth Beltane. 

*Lord Pertok pe i ll out with his ne ighbor 
Sir Gilles of Brandonmers 
ter of some wench, methinks it was; where 


upon the mat- 


fore came Sir Gilles’ men bv night and 
burned down Shallowford, with twenty 
hunting dogs of Sir Pertolepe’s that chanced 
to be the re. Whereupon my lord waxed 
wroth, and, gathering his company, came 
into the demesne of Sir Gilles and burned 
divers manors and hung certain rogues.’ 

Here Black Roger checked both speech and 
stride all at once, and stood with quarter-staff 
poised, as from the depth of the wood came the sound 
of voices and fierce laughter. 

“Come aways master,” he whispered, “These 
should be Sir Pertolepe’s men, methinks.” 

But Beltane shook his head. 

“I'm fain to see why thev laugh,” said he, and stole 
forward soft-footed amid the shadows; and so pres- 
ently, parting the leaves, looked down into an open 
dell or dingle, full of the light of the rising moon 


light that glinted upon the steel caps and hauberks of 








eron Mackenzie. 


people you know and like. 


some score of men, who, leaning upon pike or gisarm, 
gathered around one who sat upon a fallen tree — and 
Beltane saw that this was Giles the Bowman. But the 
arms of Giles were bound behind his back, about 
his neck hung a noose, and his face showed white 
and pallid ‘neath the moon, as, lifting up his head, he 
began to sing: 


“Oh, ne'er shall my lust for the bowl decline, 
Nor my love for my good long-bow; 
For as bow to the shaft and as bowl to the wine, 
Is a —— ” 


The rich voice was strangled to a gasping sob as 
the rope was tightened suddenly about the singer’s 
brawny throat, and he was swung, kicking, into the 
air, amid the hoarse gibes and laughter of the men- 
at-arms. 

But, grim and silent, Beltane leapt down among them, 
his long blade glittering in the moonlight; and before 
the mighty sweep of it they fell back, crowding upon 
one another and confused. Then Beltane, turning, cut 
asunder the cord, and Giles Brabblecombe fell, and lay 
‘neath the shade of the tree, wheezing and whimpering 
in the grass. 

And now, with a clamor of cries and fierce rallying 
shouts, the men-at-arms, seeing Beltane stand alone, 
set themselves in array, and began to close in upon 
him. But Beltane, facing them in the tender moon- 
light, set the point of his sword to earth, and reached out 
his mailed hand in salutation. 

“Greeting, brothers!” said he. “Why seek ye the 
death of this our brother? Come now, suffer him to 
go his ways in peace, and God’s blessing on ye, one 
and all.” 

Now, at this, some laughed and some growled; and 
one stood forth before his fellows, staring upon Beltane 
‘neath close-drawn, grizzled brows: 

“*Tis a rogue, and shall dance for us upon a string!” 
laughed he. 

“And this tall fellow with him!” said another. 

“Ay, ay; let us hang em together,” cried others. 

“Stay!” said Beltane. “Behold here money; so now 
will I ransom this man’s life of ye. Here be two pieces 
of gold. *“Tis my all — yet take them and yield me 
his life!”’ 

Hereupon the men fell to muttering together doubt- 
fully; but in this moment the grizzled man of a sudden 
raised a knotted fist and shook it in the air. 

“Ha!” cried he, pointing at Beltane. “Look ye, 
Cuthbert — Rollo. See ye not *tis him we seek? 
Mark ye the size of him — his long sword and belt of 
silver. “Tis he that came upon us in the green this 
day and slew our comrade Michael. Come now, let us 
hang him forthwith, and share his money betwixt us 
after.” 

Then my Beltane sighed amain, and sighing un- 
sheathed bis dagger. 

“Alas!” said he, “and must we shed each other's 
blood, forsooth? Come, then, let us slay each other; 
and may Christ have pity on our souls!” 

Even as they came upon him, he sprang aside where 
the gloom lay blackest; and, they being many and the 
clearing small, they hampered one another and fell 
into confusion. 

And in that moment Beltane leapt among them 
and smote again, now in the moonlight, now in 
shadow — leaping quick-footed from the thrust” of 
sword and pike, crouching ‘neath the heavy swing 
of ax and gisarm; and ever his terrible blade darted 
with deadly point or fell with deep-biting edge. He 
was down, beaten to his knee, deafened and half blind; 
but, struggling to his feet, he staggered out from the 
friendly shadow of the trees, out into the open, and, 
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lifting drooping head, cried aloud the battle-cry of his 
house. High and clear it rang above the din: 

“Arise! Arise! I will arise!” 

And even in that moment came one in answer to the 
cry, one that leapt to his right hand, a wild man and 
hairy, who plied a gleaming ax, and, ‘twixt strokes, 
seemed from hairy throat to echo back the cry: 

“Arise! Arise!” 

And now upon his left was Black Roger, fierce-eyed 
behind his buckler. Thereafter-a-voice hailed them as 
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from far away —a sweet, deep voice, cheery and 
familiar, as one heard aforetime in a dream; and be- 
twixt sentences came the twang of swift-drawn bow, 


‘ string: 


“Oh, tall brother, fall back! Oh, gentle paladin, 
oh, fair flower of lusty fighters, fall back and leave 
the rest to our comrades — to me and my good bow, 
here!” 

So, dazed and breathless, came Beltane on stumbling 
feet, and leaned him gasping in the shadow of a great 
tree, whereby stood Giles o’ the Bow with arrows 
planted upright in the sod before him; the which he 
snatched and loosed so fast, *twas a wonder to behold. 
Of a sudden he uttered a shout, and, setting by his 
bow, drew sword, and leaping from the shadow was 
gone. 

But as for Beltane, he leaned a while against the tree 
as one who is very faint; yet soon, lifting heavy head, 
wondered at the hush of all things, and, looking to- 
ward the clearing, saw it empty and himself alone; there- 
fore turned he thitherward. Now, as he went, he 
stumbled, and his foot struck a something soft and 
yielding that rolled before him in the shadow out — 
out into the full brilliance of the moon; and, looking 
down, he beheld a mangled head that stared up at him 
wide-eyed and with mouth agape. Then Beltane let 
fall his reeking sword, and, staggering out into the light, 
saw his bright mail befouled with clotted blood. And 
of a sudden the world went black about him, and he 
fell, and lay with his face among the trampled grass. 
In a while he groaned and opened his eyes, to find Black 
Roger bathing his face what time Giles o’ the Bow held 
wine to his lips; while at his feet, a wild figure, grim 
and ragged, stood a tall, hairy man leaning upon a 
blood-stained ax. ‘ 

“Aha!” cried the bowman. “Come now, my lovely 
fighter, my gentle giant, sup this — ’tis life; and here 


behold a venison steak fit for the Duke Ivo’s self. 


Come!” 

“Nay; first,” says Beltane, sitting up, “are there 
many hurt?” 

“Ay, never fear for that, my bloodthirsty dove. 
They be all most completely dead save one, and he sore 
wounded — laus Deo. Amen!” 

“Dead!” cried Beltane, shivering. “Dead, say 
you?” 

“Ay, sir paladin, all sweetly asleep in Abraham's 
bosom. We three here accounted for some few betwixt 
us; the rest fell "neath that great blade o’ thine. Oh, 
sweet Saint Giles! ne’er saw I such sword-work — 
point and edge, sa-ha!”’ 

Now hereupon Beltane bowed his head, and clasping 
his hands wrung them: 

“Sweet Jesu, forgive me!” he cried. “I had not 
meant to slay so many!” 

Then he arose and went apart, and, kneeling among 
the shadows, prayed long and fervently. 


OW, when Beltane’s mighty hunger was assuaged, 

he sat, his aching head yet ringing with the 
blow, and stared up at the moon; the while Black 
Roger, standing beside him, gazed askance at the 
archer who sat near by, whistling softly and busied 
with certain arrows. And presently Black Roger 
spake: 

“Lord, we have saved the life of yon prating archer 
fellow, and behold my belt lacketh for one notch, 
which is well. So come, let us go our ways, thou and 
I; for I love not your talkers, and this fellow hath 
overmuch to say.” 

But now, ere Beltane could make reply, came the 
hairy man. But, behold, his rags had given place to 
fair garments of tanned leather (albeit something small), 

together: with steel cap and shirt of ringed 


(ne a ee mail, and about his middle a broad belt 


wherefrom swung a heavy sword. Being 
come to Beltane, he paused, leaning upon 
his ax, and gazed upon him fierce-eyed. 

““Messire,” said he, ““who ye are I know 
not; what ye are T care not, for art quick of 
foot and mighty of arm, and, when ye fight, 
cry a point of war, a battle-shout I knew 
aforetime, ere they enslaved and made of 
me a serf; and thus it is I would follow thee.” 

Quoth Beltane, his aching head upon his 
hand: “Whither?” 

“To death if needs be; for a man must 
die soon or late, yet die but once, whether 
it be by the steel or flame or rope. So what matter the 
way of it, if I may stand with this my ax face to face 
with Gilles of Brandonmere, or Red Pertolepe of 
Garthlaxton Keep? “Twas for this I followed his 
foresters.” 

““Who and whence are you?” 

“Walkyn o’ the Dene they call me hereabouts — 
though I had another name once; but ’twas long ago, 
when I marched, a lad, ’neath the banner of Beltane 
the Strong!” [Continued on page 54] 
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HARLES CHAPLIN, pantomimist extraordinary, has taken dear 

old John Bunny’s place in the hearts of motion-picture millions. 
He may not be so funny as the fat king at his funniest; but he is more 
artistic, more facile, more sympathetic. His legs are as expressive as 
Francis Wilson’s, his walk more ridiculous than Harry Lauder’s, his 
hat a comic masterpiece. And his mustache! Until you have seen 
Charles Chaplin’s mustache, you have not seen life—on the screen. 
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OR 
ga HE spru day on which Kirkland finally 
snapped the leash was vibrantly hushed 
and overcast Something in its heavy ques 
cence had set his nerves a-quiver even before 
Mrs. Barrows telephoned him. At the sound of the 
bell he braced himself; something always surged in 
hin these lavs, at the first sound of the telephone 
As he rushed toward the instrument, his wife ap 
peared in the doorway leading from the butler’s pan 
She st 1 there while he answered waiting 
see whether the call was for het But it was not. 


It was 


Mrs. Barrows Hy oice singing over the wire 
eemed to penetrate Kirkland Agitatedly he sum- 
moned all forces to keep his own voice steady and 
unconcerned repl 

It was as he had feared: since the day was so dark, 
Mrs. Barrows was telephoning to break the appoint- 
ment for her sitting Kirkland, still fighting that im- 
pulse ol is oice to lift and tremble, ridiculed the 
notion of bad t and urged her to come. 

I'm feeling all keyed up this morning,” he pro- 
tested, “and [ll be particularly disappointed if I can't 
| t at te ood account on those troublesome high 
hehts im vuur han 

Mrs. Barrows promised to come 

Kirkland hung up the receiver and turned to the 
solicitudes of his wife who, of course, understood, 
in the light of his having been unable to eat any 
breakfast, that his avowed enthusiasm was a profes 
sional fib 


Don't forget to wear vour rubbers, dear.’ she ad 


monished “Tl get vour muffler for you.” 

Needn't mind, said Kirkland, more chee rful than 
he had been all morning 

But you were complaining of your throat at break 
fast.’ 


then went back to the 
Kirkland donned 


muffler 


order list 


She brought him the 
kitchen to comptet her 
the muffler 

On the way over 


daffodils Phe 


to his studio. he stopped to buy 


bare, gloomy studio would scream 


lor a burst of vellow sunshine on a day like this. Then, 
too, Linda liked daffodils adored” them, to b« 
accural for she was as engagingly extravagant in 


her phraseology as she was in temperament and other 
things 


With his y 


i 


could 


his wife never 


circ led by 


to carr 


his arm 
a package), he almost 
ran the three blocks between the florist’s shop and the 
managing to reach the studio twenty-three 
minutes before Mrs. Barrows 


mire hase 


prevail on him 


stucho 


was due which is to 


sav, nearly three quarters of an hour before she actu- 
ally came 

During that interval, Kirkland put the flowers in a 
copper bowl, and tried the effect in every conceivable 
spot im the room finally leaving them, as a tribute, on 
a stand before t he easel Phen he retied his cravat, 
hurriedly lighted a fire in the fireplace, washed his 


and, with his mind full of 
of skidding accidents, wore an 
that 


moist hands three times, 


appre hensive thoughts 


almost visible path between the two windows 


ommanded the two avenues of approac h. 


After all, he missed his chance to send, down seven 
flights, an ocular welcome to the roof of her limousine; 
for it appeared and deposited its precious burden 
while he was engaged in his fourth manual ablution 


He was only half way across from the basin to the north 


window when the door bell buzzed. He and his heart 
together jumped to meet her 


As he 


came in contact with the 


helped to remove her wraps, and his hands 
cloth and fur, little fiery cur 


rents tingled through the ends of his fingers. and he 
had the odd feeling that they must snap out in visible 
sparks 
Sit down he said unevenly, “and let me také off 
vour rubbers 
Rubbers' she ff muted 
On a day as stormy as this vou ought to wear 
them. even in a motor he said It's only sensible.” 
It was sweet to chide her as on having the right. 
May the kind saints deliver me from being sen 
sible! 
He broke into a smile “Well, 1 suppose it is too 


stars and flowers and humming- 
things like that, to wear 


much to ask of the 
birds and drvads, and other 
rubbers 


Her profile was toward him at the moment. Scarcely 


turning her head, she rewarded him with a galvanizing 
glance from a pair of high-voltage eves 
I wish she began 
What 
But a change came over her face. She sighed and 


looked out of -he He heard the 
sigh. 

“What is it?” he asked anxiously 

‘Il was thinking how charming it would be if hus- 
things like that. But I suppose the 
very fact of their being husbands precludes it.’ 


window at the rain 


bands ‘ ould sa\ 
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“ Kiss me!” 

“I did.” 

“ Again!” 

“No!” she whispered. 
“Why not?” 
“We mustn't! Ii isnt 


right.” 





ne Day—and Another 


A Tale of Married People 


“Oh,” he said. He wished she wouldn't think about 
her husband when she was with him. 

lurning to the bowl of daffodils, she put her face 
down to the blossoms. “How wonderful they are in 
this light!” 

“Not so wonderful as 

He checked the inanity What had come over 
him, that he, a man of thirty, not usually inept with 
women, should have lapsed into a banality worthy of 
eighteen ? 

“T brought them for you,” he said, stowing away his 
moist handkerchief and dragging her chair into posi- 
tion on the model-platform. 

“Thanks,” she smiled. “ Now I feel properly lovely 
and uplifted.” 

\s she moved away from the daffodils, Kirkland 
could not forbear approaching them and laying his 


palm against their cool softness. When he turned 
toward her, Mrs. Barrows was absorbed in doing 
things to her hair before a Venetian mirror at the other 
side of the room. Her reflection caught his eve obser. 

ing her, and sent him an abstracted little smile. For « 
moment longer she stood before the glass, then came 
forward, stepped up on the platform, and seated her 

self in the old carved chair, trying to fall into the pose 
of the picture. 

“Is this it?” 

** Almost.” 

He crossed to the platform, leaned over to adjust a 
fold of her skirt, and felt the finger-sparks again. 
Looking up, his eyes met hers. He turned swiftly, 
hurried toward his easel, got into his smock, and, tak- 
ing up palette and brushes, regarded her with an 
expression that tried to be professional. 
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“ You killed it, Linda.” 
Kirkland shifted the position of his 
knees and wriggled a little in his chair. 
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a Story by Dana Gatlin 


—hbut not of Married Life 


“Your hands,” he said —‘a little more to the 
left —” with a comparing glance at his canvas. “Now 

that’s it; hold it.” 

His brush began to play upon the canvas. 

She sat almost motionless, bent forward a trifle, 
er fragile hands clasped on that soft-green, silk-cov- 
red knee which was the target of her gaze. In the 
pose her eyes were dreamy; but now and then, when 
he looked up and let them rest for a moment upon his, 
he was filled with both delight and despair. Who could 
paint such eyes? — yesterday grayish blue, now almost 
black, and changing from pensiveness to mockery in 

moment, above them delicate arched brows and a 
soft halo of wood-brown hair. That wavering wild-rose 
pink of her cheeks — unpaintable! She was an innocent 
sorceress, a dryad strayed from woodland. Who could 
hope to catch the maddening, elusive spirit of her? 


She was not disposed to talk much this morning. 
Kirkland did not know whether he was glad or sorry. 
He took up the cue, and painted silently. But some- 
how it wasn’t going very well. He didn’t feel like 
painting; besides, the light was bad. 

The grayness grew deeper and deeper, casting the 
corners of the big studio into unobtrusive shadows and 
compressing the forward part of the room into an 
atmosphere concentrated and intimate. Shrouded 
canvases protruding dimly from the background, pale 
casts, heavy pieces of furniture, doors, and neutral- 
colored walls, all were curiously remote. Kirkland 
was conscious only of the red of the grate fire, the big 
bluish patch of light that was the north window, the 
easel, the chair, the woman, and himself. 

It was a fitful leaping up of the smoldering blaze, 
the crackling of a falling log, that suddenly smote 





something kindred in him so keenly that his ha 
faltered and he muttered something inarticulat 

Mrs. Barrows, startled, looked up at him, her « 
off guard. That was all. But earthquakes hav 
peared as suddenly and with no more apparent ca 
In the space of a second after that sweet, timor 
revealing glance, the mighty feeling so long constra 
within him had snapped its leash. Somehow, he for 
himself beside her chair; and then he had her in 
arms, those arms that had been aching for he: 
silence he held her, pressing his lips to her soft ha 
her forehead, to her eyes. Her eyes were closed, 
he could feel the lids quiver. Suddenly she let 
head fall back and gave him her lips. 

Then from that stormy kiss she as suddenly recoil 

“Why — oh, why did you kiss me?”’— the inevit 
question! 

His blood on fire, he could only cling to her in d 
entreaty. And presently, seeing that her evela 
were wet, he took courage to kiss her again. 

All sound had failed save for that kindred rest}: 
ness of the log stirring under the mastering flat 
The gray dusk seemed to thicken and gather in abx 
them, turning almost to blackness, and leaving t! 
close together in a sweet isolation. How heavy 
still was the air! Yet it seemed to vibrate against 
pulses as if electrically charged. The vivid fancy car 
to him, as he stood with his face against her hair, | 
it was a day for cosmic disturbance — that the mur] 
air was about to break into visible lightning. The fi 
crackled a little. There was nothing in the world no 
besides himself, but the woman in his arms, the fit! 
responsive fire, and the insidiously surcharged atm: 
phere that hemmed them in — nothing but these, a 
the vague, soft scent of some flower that wafted fr. 
somewhere and pierced. his senses. 

The log fell. She stirred in his arms, drawing a lo 
sighing breath. 

“Linda!” he whispered — nor was he conscious, 
naturally did it fall from his lips, that it was the fi 
time he had spoken the name by which he had lo 
called her in his heart. 

“Linda, kiss me!’’— the inevitable plea. 

For answer she only tightened her arms about 
neck, burying her face against his shoulder. 

** Kiss me!” 

“T did.” 

“* Again!” 

“No!” she whispered. 

“Why not?” 

“Tt’s all wrong! We mustn’t! It isn’t right.” 

“*Right’!” he repeated disdainfully. “‘‘Right’ ’s a 
word, and ‘wrong’ ’s a word; but the sun rises in t! 
east forever — and I love you!” 

With an effort she lifted her head and showed him 
her face, ‘ery white, with the eyes shining deep and 
dark under their veil of unshed tears. 

“TI love you,” she said. ‘What”— with a littl 
ghost of a laugh —“‘are you going to do about it?” 

“Going to do?” repeated Kirkland in an elat 
voice. “I’m going to run away to the end of the wor! 
with you — and hold you against the world. I’m nev: 
going to let you go from me again!” 

Straining back her head to gaze up at him, she sigh: 
tremulously. 

“Oh, I wish it could be so!” 


“It will be so!” he cried triumphantly. “You litth 
wild thing of the woods, do you think I'll ever let 
go — now?” 


“But what can we do?” 

“What do you think? We'll go away and mak« 
new start together. We'll be poor, of course: b 
what’s the odds so long as—’ He broke off an 
clasped her close again. 

Gently disengaging herself, she regarded him wit 
eyes divinely bright, lifting her hand to touch wit 
electric finger-tips his ruffled hair. (Men have 1m 
learned to read the lesson from that ancient Samiso 


**Roger dear,” she said,— and he thrilled to 
first speaking of his Christian name,—*‘it’s a lov 
dream, but that’s all. I would only make 


unhappy.” 

“You haven't.” 

“T would.” 

“No!” 

“Yes. I’m such an extravagant thing, and 

**But you'd be willing to sacrifice a little for me? 
A shade of pleading crept into his voice. 

“Of course; but I'd have to learn gradually.” 
laughed plaintively as she continued: “I’m spoile: 
you know.” 

“You're nothing of the kind!” he denied indi; 
nantly, trying for her lips and missing them. “ 
only the logical product of circumstances.” 

“T don’t think it’s all my fault,” she assented. “B 
that isn’t the point. You don’t know me, Roger. |! 
sometimes feel I must be the most selfish, thoughtless 
capricious ——” [Continued on page 
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The Conquest of America in 1921 


Fierce Fighting at Trenton—Naval Battle in the Caribbean 


WAS standing with Count Zeppelin in 
the doorway of Mrs. John L. Gardner's 
Fenway palace when the news of the 
great sea horror reached Boston. The Ger- 
man submarine U-68, scouting off the coast of 
Maine, had sunk the American liner Man- 
hattan, the largest passenger vessel in the 
world, as she raced toward Bar Harbor with 
her shipload of non-combatants. Twenty-eight 
hundred and sixty-three men, women, and children 
went down with the ship. No warning had been 
given. No chance had been offered for women or 
children or neutral passengers to escape. The 
disaster duplicated the wrecking of the Lusitania 
in 1915, but it exceeded it in loss of human life. 
The American captain and all his men shared the 
fate of the passengers intrusted to their care. 

In Boston the effect on the German officers and 
men was unbelievable. Tremont and Boylston 
and Washington streets, echoing with the cheers 
of the exulting conquerors, resembled the night of 
a Harvard-Yale football game when Brickley used 
to play for Cambridge University. The citizens 
of the big town, their senses deadened by their own 
disaster, received the news, and the ghastly cele- 
bration that followed it, without any real interest. 
The fact that an ex-Mayor of Boston and the son 
of the present Governor were among those that 
perished failed to rouse them. Boston, mentally 
as well as physically, was in the grip of the enemy. 

That this was just the effect the Germans planned 
to produce is shown by General von Kluck’s own 
words. In an interview that he gave me for the 
London Times, after the occupation of Boston on . 
July 2, 1921, General von Kluck said: 

“The way to end a war quickly is to make the bur- 
den of it oppressive upon the people. It was on this 
principle that General Sherman acted in his march 
from Atlanta to the sea. It was on this principle 
that General Grant acted in his march fron, Wash- 
ington to Richmond. Grant said he would fight 
it out on those lines if it took all summer — mean- 
ing lines of relentless oppression. In modern war 
a weak enemy like Belgium or like New England, 
which is far weaker than Belgium was in 1914, 
must be crushed immediately. Think of the blood- 
shed that would have stained the soil of Connecticut 
and Massachussetts if we had not spread terror 
before us. As it is, New England has suffered 
very little from the German occupation, and in a 
very short time everything will be going on as usual.” 

The veteran warrior paused, and added with a laugh: 
“Better than usual.” 

As a matter of fact, within a week Boston had re- 
sumed its ordinary life and activities. Business was 
good, factories were busy, and the theaters were crowded 
nightly, especially Keith’s, where Thomas Dixon’s 
latest military photo-play — with Mary Pickford as 
the heroine and Charley Chaplin as the comedy relief 

was enjoyed immensely by German officers. 

As to the commerce of Boston Harbor, it was speedily 
reéstablished, with ships of all nations going and 
coming, undisturbed by the fact that it was now the 
German flag on German warships that they saluted. 

I received instructions from my paper about this time 
to leave New England and join General Wood's forces, 
which had crossed the Delaware into Pennsylvania, 
where they were battling desperately with von Hinden- 
burg’s much stronger army. On the day following 
my arrival at the American headquarters, I learned that 
Lord Kitchener had come over from England to follow 
the fighting as an eye-witness; and I was fortunate 
enough to obtain an interview with his lordship, who 
remembered me in connection with his Egyptian 
campaigns. 

“The United States is where England would have 
been in 1914 without her fleet,” said Lord Kitchener. 

“Where is that?” 

“If England had been invaded by a German army 
in 1914,” replied the great organizer gravely, “she 
would have been wiped off the map. It was England’s 
fleet that saved her. And, even so, we had a hard 
time of it. Everything was lacking — officers, men, 


uniforms, ammunition, guns, horses, saddles, horse- 
blankets, everything except our fleet.” 

A sudden light burned in Lord Kitchener’s strange 
eyes, and he added earnestly: “There is something 


Extracts from the diary of James E. Langston, 
War Correspondent of the London Times, 1921 
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more than that. In 1914 Germany was wonderfully 
prepared in material things, but her greatest advan- 
tage over all other nations, except Japan, lay in her 
dogged devotion to her own ideals. She may have been 
wrong, as we believe, but she believed in herself. There 
was nothing like it in England, and there is nothing 
like it in America. The German masses, to the last 
man, woman, and child, were inspired to give all that 
they had, their lives included, for the Empire. In 
England there was more selfishness and self-indulgence. 
We had labor troubles, strike troubles, drink troubles; 
and finally, as you know, in 1916 we were forced to 
adopt conscription. It will be the same story here 
in America.” 

“Don’t you think that America will ultimately win?” 

Lord Kitchener hesitated. 

“IT don’t know. Germany has New York and Boston 
and is marching on Philadelphia. Think what that 
means! New York is the business capital of the 
nation. It is hard to conceive of the United States 
without New York.” : 

“The Americans will get New York back, won’t 
they?” 

“How? When? It is true there is a population of 
eighty millions west of the Alleghany Mountains, and 
somehow, some day, their American spirit and their 
American genius ought to conquer; but it’s going to 
be a job. Patriotism is not enough. Money is not 
enough. Potential resources are not enough. If 
America could have used her potential resources when 
the Germans landed on Long Island, she would have 
driven her enemies into the sea within a week; but 
the thing was not possible. You might as well ex- 
pect a gold mine in Alaska to stop a Wall Street 
panic.” 

Coming now to the cam in New Jersey, let me 
recall that on the evening of June 18, American scout- 
ing a#roplanes had reported that a strong force of Ger- 








mans, cavalry, infantry, and artillery, had 
occupied the heights of Bordentown, New 
Jersey, and were actively proceeding to build 
toons across the Delaware. It seemed 
clear that von Hindenburg was preparing 
to cross the river at the very point where 
Washington made his historic crossing in 
1776; and General Wood proceeded to attack 
the enemy’s position with his artillery, being assisted 
by four light-draft gunboats from the Philadelphia 
navy-yard, which lay in the deepened channel at 
the head of tide-water and dropped shells inside the 
enemy's lines. The Germans replied vigorously, 
and a smart engagement at long range ensued, last- 
ing until darkness fell. We fully expected that the 
next day would see a fierce battle fought here for 
the command of the river. No one dreamed that 
this was a trap set by von Hindenburg. 

As a matter of fact, the crossing movement from 
Bordentown was a feint in which not more than 
8000 Germans were engaged, their main army being 
gathered twenty miles to the north, near Lambert- 
ville, for the real crossing. And only the prompt 
heroic action of three young Americans, two boys 
and a girl, saved our forces from immediate disaster. 

The heroine of this adventure was Barbara Webb, 
a beautiful girl of sixteen, who, with her brother 
Dominick and their widowed mother, lived in a 
lonely farm-house on Goat Hill, back of Lambert- 
ville. They had a boy friend, Marshall Frissell, 
in Taylorsville, Pennsylvania, on the other side of 
the river, and Marshall and Dominick had learned 
to wigwag signals, in boy-scout fashion, back and 
forth across the Delaware. 

It seems that, on this memorable night, the 
brother and sister discovered a great force of Ger- 
mans building pontoons about a mile below the 
wrecked Lambertville bridge. Whereupon Dom- 
inick Webb, knowing that all telegraph and tele- 
phone wires were cut, leaped upon a horse and set 
out to carry the news to General Wood. But he 
was shot through the thigh by a Prussian sentry, 
and, hours later, fainting from loss of blood, he 
returned to the farm-house and told his sister that 
he had failed. 

Then Barbara, as day was breaking, climbed to 
the crest of Goat Hill, and began to signal desper- 
ately toward Taylorsville, in the hope that Mar- 
shall Frissell might see and understand. For an hour 

she waved, but all in vain. Marshall was asleep. 
Still she waved; and finally, by a miracle of faith, the 
boy was roused from his slumbers, drawn to his window 
as the sun arose, and, looking out, saw Barbara’s 
familiar flag wigwagging frantically on the heights of 
Lambertville three miles away. Then he answered, 
and Barbara cried out in her joy. 

Just then a German rifle spoke from the river-bank 
below, a thousand yards away, where the enemy were 
watching, and a bullet pierced the Stars and Stripes as 
the flag fluttered over that slim girlish figure silhouetted 
against the glory of the eastern sky. Then another 
bullet came, and another. The enemy had seen 
Barbara’s manoeuver. She was betraying an important 
military secret, and she must die. 

Wait! With a hostile army below her, not a mile 
distant, this fearless American girl went on wigwagging 
her message — letter by letter, slowly, painstakingly, 
for she was imperfect in the code. As she swept the 
flag from side to side, signaling, a rain of bullets sang 
past her. Some cut her dress and some snipped her 
flowing hair; and finally one shattered the flag-staff 
in her hands. Whereupon, like Barbara Frietchie of 
old, this fine young Barbara caught up the banner she 
loved, and went on waving the news that might save her 
country, while a hundred German soldiers fired at her. 

But presently a wonderful thing happened. The 
power of her devotion touched the hearts of these 
rough men,— for they were brave themselves,— and, 
lowering their guns, with one accord, they cheered 
this little gray-eyed, dimpled farmer’s girl with her 
hair blowing in the breeze, until the Jersey hills rang. 

And now the lad in Taylorsville rose to the situation. 
There were the Germans on the opposite bank, a great 
host of them, making ready to cross the Delaware. 
General Wood must know this at once—he must 
come at once. They say that freckle-faced Marshall 
Frissell, fifteen years old, on a mad motorcycle, covered 
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the twenty miles to Washington's Crossing in fifteen 
minutes and that by s¢ ven o'clock troop trains and 
artillerv trains were moving toward the north, winding 
like enormous snakes, as Leonard 
hastened to the 


Delaware 
the children’s call, 


along the 


Wood, answering 
rescue 

| we il pon these minor happenings Dec ause they 
came to my knowledge, and because the main events 
of the four days’ battle of Trenton are familiar to all. 
In spite of the overwhelming superiority of the Ger 
mans in men and artillery, the American army, spread 


ilong a twelve-mile front on the hills opposite Lambert 
ville, made good use of their defensive position, and 
for three davs held back the enemy from crossing the 
river. Infact, it was only on the evening of the third day, 
June 21, that von 
in completing their pontoon line to the Pennsylvania 
(vain and again the floating bridge was de 
stroved by a concentrated shell fire from American bat- 
teries on the ridge a mile and a half back from the river. 

(American aéroplanes contributed effectively to this 


Hindenburg’s engineers succeeded 


1 
shore 


work of resistance by dropping explosive bombs upon 


the pontoons; but, unfortunately, the German aéro- 


planes outnumbered the defenders at least four to one, 
and soon achieved a mastery of the sky 
\ brilliant air victory was gained by Jess Willard, 


volunteer pilot of a swift and powerful Burgess ma- 


chine, over three Taubes, the latter attacking fiercely 
while the champion prize-fighter circled higher and 
higher, manoeuvering for a position of advantage. 
I shall never forget the thrill I felt when Willard 


swooped down suddenly from a height of eight thousand 
feet. and, by a dangerous turn, brought his machine 
German flier, at the same 
time dropping a fire bomb that destroyed this aéro- 
plane and hurled the wreck of it straight down upon the 
inderneath, striking one and capsizing the 
So the great Jess, by his daring 
to destruc- 
swarm of pursuers. 


over the nearest 


directly 


two Taubes 
other with the rush of air 
strategy, hurled three of the enemy down 
tion, and om aped safely from the 

On the fourth day, the thanks to an 
advantage of three to one in artillery suc- 
ceeded in crossing the Delaware; and after that the 
battle (merican 
forces outnumbered Two 
thirds ef General Wood's army militia, 
insufficiently equipped and half trained, or raw re- 
cruits. There were fifteen thousand of the latter who 
had volunteered within a fortnight, loyal patriots ready 
to die for the country, but slightest 
ability to efficient military These 
volunteers included clerks, business men, professional 
men from the cities of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
thousands of workmen from factories like the 
Roebling wire works, thousands of villagers and farmers, 
all blazing of them able to handle 
a high-power Springfield rifle or operate a range-finder 


Germans 
pieces 
issue of the was never in doubt, the 


being and outclassed. 


were either 


without the 


renadet service 


great 
with zeal, but none 


or make the adjustments for the time-fuse of a shell. 


“They shot away tons of ammunition without hit- 
ting anything,” said one of the American officers to 
me. “They didn’t know how to use wind-gauges or 
elevation-sights. They couldn't even pull a trigger 
properly.” 

And yet, the Germans suffered heavily in that des- 
perate battle of the fourth day — partly because they 
attacked again and again in close formation and were 
mowed down by American machine-guns; partly 
because General Wood had fortified his position with 
miles of wire entanglements through which high- 
voltage electric currents were sent from the power- 
house of the Newtown and Trenton trolley systems in 
Newtown, Pennsylvania; and, finally, because the 
American commander, in an address to his troops, 
read at sunset on the eve of battle, had called upon 
them in inspiring words to fight for their wives and 
children, for the integrity of the nation, for the glory 
of the old flag. 

And they fought until they died. When the battle 
was over, the Americans had lost 15,000 out of 70,000, 
while the Germans lost 12,000 out of 125,000. Von 
Hindenburg himself admitted that he had never seen 
such mad, hopeless, magnificent courage. 

Again General Wood faced defeat and the necessity 
of falling back to a stronger position. For weeks 
thousands of laborers had been digging trenches north 
of Philadelphia; and now the American army, beaten 
but defiant, retreated rapidly and in some disorder 
through Jenkintown and Bristol to this new line of 
intrenchments that spread in fan shape from the Schuy!l- 
kill to the Delaware. 

It was of the most desperate importance now that 
word be sent to Harrisburg and to the mobilization 
camp at Gettysburg and to other recruiting points in 
the West and South, demanding that all possible rein- 
forcements be rushed to Philadelphia. As communica- 
tion by telegraph and telephone was cut off, General 
Wood despatched Colonel Horace M. Reading and 
Captain William E. Pedrick, officers of the National 
Guard, in a swift automobile, with instructions that 
these calls for help be flashed without fail from the 
wireless station in the lofty granite shaft of the Trenton 
monument that commemorates Washington's victory 
over the Hessians. 

Unfortunately, owing to bad roads and wrecked 
bridges, these officers suffered great delay, and only 
reached the Trenton monument as the German host, 
with rolling drums, was marching into the New Jersey 
capital along Pennington Avenue, the triumphant way 
that Washington had followed after his great victory. 

As the invaders reached the little park where the 
monument stands, they saw that a wireless station was 
in operation there, and demanded its surrender. 

Colonel Reading, wishing to gain time (for every 
minute counted), opened a glass door and stepped out 
on the little balcony at the top of the monument one 
hundred and fifty feet above the ground. He tried 
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He must 


to speak, but a German officer cut him short. 
surrender instantly or they would fire. 

“Fire and be damned!” shouted the Colonel, and 
turned to the white-faced wireless operator inside. 
“Have you got Harrisburg yet?” he asked. “For 
God's sake, hustle!” 

“Just got ‘em,’ answered the operator. 
five minutes to get this message through.” 

Five minutes! The German officer below, red with 
anger, was calling out sharp orders. A six-inch gun 
was set up under the Carolina poplars not a hundred 
yards from the monument. 

“We'll show them!” roared the Prussian, as the gun 
crew drove home a hundred-pound shell. ‘Ready! 

“Is that message gone?”’ gasped Reading. 

“Half of it. I need two minutes.” 

Two minutes! The officer was aiming the big gun 
at the base of the monument, and was just giving the 
word to fire when the heavy bronze door swung open 
and between the two bronze soldiers appeared Elias A. 
Smith, a white-haired veteran, over ninety years old, 
with a bronze medal on his breast and: the Stars and 
Stripes wound around his waist. 

“TI fought in the Civil War!” he cried in a shrill 
voice. Here’s my medal. Here’s my flag. I've 
been the guardian of the monument for sixteen years. 
George Washington’s up there on top, and if you'r 
going to shoot him, vou can shoot me too.” 

The Germans were so surprised by this venerable 
apparition that they stood like stones. 

“Hi! Yi!’ shouted Colonel Reading. “It’s gone!”’ 

“Hurrah!” echoed the old man. “I was with Grant 
at Appomattox when Lee surrendered. Why don’t 
you fire?” 

Then they did fire, and the proud shaft bearing the 
statue of George Washington crumbled to earth; and 
in the ruin of it four brave Americans perished. 

While the main German army pressed on in pursuit 
of General Wood's fleeing forces, a body of ten thousand 
of the invaders was left behind at various points in 
northern New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania to 
pacify this region and organize its industries and activ- 
ities. The Picatinny arsenal was now running night 
and day, under the direction of a force of chemists 
brought from Germany, turning out shells and car- 
tridges for the invading army. The great Roebling 
plant in Trenton was commandeered for the production 
of field telephone and telegraph wire, and the Mercer 
automobile factory for military motor-trucks and 
ambulances. 

I was astonished at the rapidity with which German 
engineers repaired bridges and railroads that had been 
wrecked by the retreating Americans, and was as- 
sured that the invaders had brought with “sem from 
their own country a full supply of steel spens, beams, 
girders, trusses, and other parts necessary for such 
repairs, down to the individual bolts and pins for 
each separate construction. [Continued on page 8.3) 
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Awe-struck, from our aéroplane Astor and I looked down upon the American dreadnoughts as they 


answered the enemy in kind. 





We could see the tense faces of those brave men in the signaling turrets 
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The Story with a Great Mystery and a Wonderful Girl 


AX had rallied well, and things looked 

bright for him. His patient did not 
| need him, but K. was anxious to find 

Joe; so he telephoned the gas office 
nd got a day off. The sordid little tragedy 
as easy to reconstruct, except that, like Joe, 
ix. did not believe in the innocence of the excur- 
on to Schwitter’s. His spirit was heavy with 
he conviction that he had saved Wilson to 
nake Sidney ultimately wretched. 

For the present at least, K.’s revealed identity 

as safe. Hospitals keep their secrets well. 
\nd it is doubtful if the Street would have been 
reatly concerned even had it known. It had 
ever heard of Edwardes, of the Edwardes clinic 
r the Edwardes operation. Its medical know- 
edge comprised the two Wilsons and the homeo- 
path around the corner. When, as would hap- 
pen soon, it learned of Max Wilson’s injury, it 
would be more concerned with his chances of 
recovery than with the manner of it. That was 
as it should be. ; 

But Joe’s affair with Sidney had been the talk 
of the neighborhood. If the boy disappeared, 
a scandal would be inevitable. Twenty people 
had seen him at Schwitter’s and would know 
him again. 

To save Joe, then, was K.’s first care. 

At first it seemed as if the boy had frustrated 
him. He had not been home all night. Christine, 
waylaying K. in the little hall, told him that. 

“Mrs. Drummond was here,”’ she said. “She 
is almost frantic. She says Joe has not been 
home all night. She says he looks up to you, 
and she thought if you could find him and 
would talk to him - A 

“Joe was with me last night. We had supper 
at the White Springs Hotel. Tell Mrs. Drum- 
mond he was in good spirits, and that she’s not 
to worry. I feel sure she will hear from him to- 
day. Something went wrong with his car, per- 
haps, after he left me.” 

He bathed and shaved ‘hurriedly. Katie 
brought his coffee to his room, and he drank it 
standing. He was working out a theory about 
the boy. Beyond Schwitter’s the highroad 
stretched, broad and inviting, across the State. 
Either he would have gone that way, his little 
car eating up the miles all that night, or — k. 
would not formulate his fear of what 
might have happened, even to himself. 

As he went down the Street, he saw 
Mrs. McKee in her doorway, with a 
little knot of people around her. The 
Street was getting the night’s news. 

He rented a car at a local garage, 
and drove himself out into the coun- 
try. He was not minded to have any 
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There was one thing wrong. What had com 
over Wilson, to do so reckless a thing? k., wl 
was a one-woman man, could not explain it 

From inside the bar Bill took a careful surv: 
Le Moyne. He noted his tall figure and shab! 
suit, the slight stoop, the hair graying ove 
ears. Barkeepers know men: that’s a part 
the job. After his survey he went behind 
bar and got the revolver from under an « 
turned pail. 

K. thrust it into his pocket. 

“Now,” he said quietly, “where is he?” 

“In my room — top of the*house.” 

K. followed Bill up the stairs. He remembere: 
the day when he had sat waiting in the parlor, a 
had heard Tillie’s slow step coming down. A 
last night he himself had carried down Wilso: 
unconscious figure. Surely the wages of sin we 
wretchedness and misery. None of it paid. N 
one got.away with it. 

The reom under the eaves was stifling \ 
unmade bed stood in a corner. From nails 
the rafters hung Bill’s holiday wardrobe. A 
cup and a cracked pitcher of spring water sto 
on the window-sill, 

Joe was sitting in the corner farthest from | 
window. When the door swung open, he looked 
up. He showed no interest on seeing K., w 
had to stoop to enter the low room. 

* Hello, Joe.” 

“T thought you were the police.” 

“Not much. Open that window, Bill. Tix 
place is stifling.” 

“Is he dead?” 

““No, indeed.” 

“T wish I'd killed him!” 
“Oh, no, you don't. 
you didn’t, and so am I.” 

“What will they do with me?” 

“Nothing until they find you. I came to t 
about that. They'd better not find you.” 

“Huh!” 

“It's easier than it sounds.” 

K. sat down on the bed. 

“Tf I only had some money!” he said. “B 
never mind about that, Joe; U'll get some.’ 

Loud calls from below took Bill out of 
room. As he closed the door behind him, k 
voice took on a new tone: 

“Joe, why did you do it?” 
“You know.” 


You're damned 


RS. RINEHART is the most widely read woman ihe “caer Dik ei eatin 
writer in the world. She is also a doctor’s wife, 

and a Red Cross nurse with a European War record — 
hence the convincing realism of “ K,” her greatest story. 


the White Springs, and __folloy 
them?’ 

** Yes.” 

“Do you know who was with him 
“Ves, and so do you. Don't go 
that. I did it, and I'll stand by it 
“Has it occurred to you that 





eyes on him that day. He went to 
Schwitter’s first. Schwitter himself was 
not in sight. Bill was scrubbing the porch, and a farm- 
hand was gathering bottles from the grass into a box. 
The dead lanterns swung in the morning air, and from 
back on the hill came the staccato sounds of a reaping- 
machine. 

“Where’s Schwitter?” 

“At the barn with the Missus. Got a boy back 
there.” 

Bill grinned. He recognized K., and, mopping dry 
a part of the porch, shoved a chair on it. 

“Sit down. Well, how’s the man who got his last 
night? Dead?” 

“No.” 

“County detectives were here bright and early. 
After the lady’s husband. I guess we lose our license 
over this.” 

“What does Schwitter say?” 

“Oh, him!” Bill’s tone was full of disgust. ‘“‘He 
hopes we do. He hates the place. Only man I ever 
knew that hated money. That’s what this house is — 
money.” * 

“Bill, did you see the man who fired that shot last 
night?” 

A sort of haze came over Bill’s face, as if he had 
dropped a curtain before his eyes. But his reply came 
promptly: 

“Surest thing in the world. Close to him as you are 
tome. Dark man, about thirty, small mustache — ” 

“Bill, you're lying, and I know it. Where is he?” 


J 


r 


The barkeeper kept his head, but his color changed. 

“I don’t know anything about him.” He thrust 
his mop into the pail. K. rose. 

““Does Schwitter know?” 

““He doesn’t know nothing. He’s been out at the 
barn all night.” 

The farm-hand had filled his box and disappeared 
around the corner of the house. K. put his hand on 
Bill’s shirt-sleevéd arm. 

“We've got to get him away from here, Bill.” 

“Get who away?” 

“You know. The county men may come back to 
search the premises.” 

“How do I know you aren't one of them?” 

“IT guess you know I'm not. He’s a friend of mine. 
As a matter of fact, I followed him here; but I was 
too late. Did he take the revolver away with him?” 

“I took it from him. It’s under the bar.” 

“Get it for me.” 

In sheer relief, K.’s spirits rose. After all, it was 
a good world: Tillie with her baby in her arms; Wilson 
conscious and rallying; Joe safe, and, without the 
revolver, secure from his own remorse. Other things 
there were, too — the feel of Sidney’s inert body in his 
arms, the way she had turned to him in trouble. It was 
not what he wanted, this last, but it was worth while. 
The reaping-machine was in sight now; it had stopped 
on the hillside. The men were drinking out of a bucket 
that flashed in the sun. 

ll account of what 





»pened in foregoing chapters see page 64 


made a mistake?” 

“Go and tell that to somebody who'll believe you 
he sneered. “They came here and took a room. 1 
met him coming out of it. I'd do it again if I had 
chance, and do it better.” 

“Tt was not Sidney.” 

“Aw, chuck it!” 

“It's a fact. I got here not two. minutes al 
vou left. The girl was still there. It was some one els 
Sidney was not out of the hospital last night. Sh 
attended a lecture, and then an operation.” 

Joe listened. It was undoubtedly a relief to hin 
know that it had not been Sidney; but if K. expected 
any remorse, he did not get it. 

“Tf he is that sort, he deserves what he got, 
the boy grimly. 

And K. had no reply. But Joe was glad to tal 
The hours he had spent alone in the little room had 
been very bitter, and preceded by a time that he s! 
dered to remember. K. got it by degrees his desee 
of the staircase, leaving Wilson lying on the land 
above; his mad excursion into the darkness, 
his gasolene gave out; his resolve to walk back a 
surrender himself at Schwitter’s, so that there cou 
be no mistake as to who had committed the crin 

“TIT intended to write a confession and’ then shoot 
myself,” he told K. “But the barkeeper got my 
out of my pocket. And “4 

After a pause: “Does she know who did it?” 

“Sidney? No.” 
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Then, if he gets better, she'll marry him anyhow.” 
Possibly That's not up to us, Joe. The thing 
we've got to do is to hush the thing up and get you 
awis : 


I'd go to Cuba, but I haven't the money.” 


k. rose. “I think I can get it. 
He turned in the doorway. 
Sidney need never know who did it.” 
“Tm not ashamed of it.” But his face showed relief. 


are times when some cataclysm tears down 
That time had come 


howe 


tin walls of reserve between men, 


for Joe, and to a lesser extent for K. The boy rose and 
followed him to the door. 

“Why don't you tell her the whole thing? the 
whole filthy storv?” he asked. “She'd never look at 
him again. You're crazy about her. I haven't got a 
chance It would give you one.” 


‘I want her, God knows!” said K. “But not that 


wal ben 


Schwitter had taken in five hundred dollars the 
pre Vials day 

“Five hundred gross,” the litthe man hastened to 
explain. “But you're right, Mr. Le Moyne. And I 
guess it would please fer. It’s going hard with her, 
just now, that she hasn't any women friends about. 
It's in the safe, in cash; I haven't had time to take it 
to the bank. He st med to apologize to himself for 


lending an entire 
day's gross receipts on no security, “It's better to get 
It's good business. I have tried 
to have an orderly place. If they arrest him here iw 
His voice trailed off. He had come a far way from 
the day he had walked down the Street and eyed its pop- 
lars with appraising eyes — a far way. Now he had 
a son, and the child’s mother looked at him with tragic 
eves. It was arranged that K. should go back to town, 
returning late that night to pick up Joe at a lonely 
point on the road, and to drive him to a railroad sta- 
tion. But, as it happened, he went back that afternoon. 
He had told Schwitter he would be at the hospital, 
and the Wilson was hold- 
ing his own, conscious now and making a hard fight. 
rhe message from Schwitter was very brief: 
“Something has happened, and Tillie wants you. I 
don’t like to trouble you again, but she wants you.” 
K. was rather gray of face by that time, having had 
no sleep and little food since the day before. But he 
got into the rented machine again its rental was 
up; he tried to forget it and turned it 
toward Hillfoot. But first of all he drove back to the 
Street, and walked without ringing into Mrs. McKee’s. 
Neither a year’s time nor Mrs. McKee’s approach- 
ing change of state had altered the “‘mealing” house. 
The ticket-punch still lay on the hat-rack in the hall. 
lhrough the rusty screen of the back parlor window 
one viewed the spiraea, still in need of spraying. Mrs. 
McKee herself was in the pantry, placing one slice of 
small lettuce leaves on an intermin- 
cession of plates. 


the unbusinesslike proceeding of 


him away, of course. 


message found him there. 


ruririinige 


tomato and three 
able su 

K., who was privileged, walked back. 

“I’ve got a car at the door,” he announced, “and 
there's nothing so extravagant as an empty seat in an 
automobile. Wit you take a ride?’ 

Mrs. McKee agreed. Being of the class who believe 
a boudoir cap the ideal headdress for a motor-car, she 
apologized for having none. 

“If I'd kwown you were coming I would have bor- 
rowed a cap,” she said. “* Miss Tripp, third floor front, 
has a nice one. If you'll take me in my toque “f 

K. said he'd take her in her toque, 





“She's 


“The like of her!” snorted Mrs. McKee. 
late with her conscience, I'm thinking.” 

“Last night,” K. remarked, hands on the wheel, 
but car stopped, “she had a child there. It — it’s 
rather like very old times, isn’t it? A man-child, Mrs. 
McKee, not in a manger, of course.” 

“What do you want me to do?”” Mrs. McKee’s 
tone, which was fierce at the beginning, ended feebly. 

“TIT want you to go in and visit her, as you would any 
woman who'd had a new baby and needed a friend. 
Lie a little Mrs. McKee gasped. “Tell her the 
baby’s pretty. Tell her you’ve been wanting to see 
her.” His tone was suddenly stern. “Lie a little, for 
your soul's sake.” 

She wavered, and while she wavered he drove her 
in under the arch with the shameful name, and back 
to the barn. But there he had the tact to remain in 
the car, and Mrs. McKee’s peace with Tillie was made 
alone. When, five minutes later, she beckoned him 
from the door of the barn, her eyes were red. 

“Come in, Mr. K.,” she said. “The wife’s dead, 
poor thing. They're going to be married right away.” 

The clergyman was coming along the path with 
Schwitter at his heels. K. entered the barn. At the 
door to Tillie’s room he uncovered his head. The 
child was asleep at her breast. 


HE five thousand dollar check from Mr. Lorenz had 

saved Palmer Howe's credit. On the strength of 
the deposit, he borrowed a thousand at the bank with 
which he meant to pay his bills, arrears at the Univer- 
sity and Country clubs, a hundred dollars lost throw- 
ing aces with poker dice, obligations of Christine's. 

The immediate result of the money was good. He 
drank nothing for a week, went into the details of the 
new venture with Christine’s father, sat at home with 
Christine on her balcony in the evenings. With the 
knowledge that he could pay his debts, he post- 
poned the day. He liked the feeling of a bank account 
in four figures. ‘ 

The first evening or two Christine’s pleasure in hav- 
ing him there gratified him. He felt kind, magnan- 
imous, almost virtuous. On the third evening he was 
restless. It occurred to him that his wife was begin- 
ning to take his presence as a matter of course. He 
wanted cold bottled beer. When he found that the 
ice was out and the beer warm and flat, he was furious. 

Christine had been making a fight, although her 
heart was only half in it. She was resolutely good- 
humored, ignored the past, dressed for Palmer in the 
things he liked. They still took their dinners at the 
Lorenz house up the street. When she saw that the 
haphazard table service there irritated him, she coaxed 
her mother into getting a butler. 

The Street sniffed at the butler behind his stately 
back. Secretly and in its heart, it was proud of him. 
With a half dozen automobiles, and Christine Howe 
putting on low neck in the evenings, and now a butler, 
not to mention Harriet Kennedy’s Mimi, it ceased to 
pride itself on its commonplaceness, ignorant of the fact 
that in its very lack of affectation had lain its charm. 

On the night that Joe shot Max Wilson, Palmer was 
noticeably restless. He had seen Grace Irving that 
day for the first time but once since the motor accident. 
To do him justice, his dissipation in the past few 
months had not included women. 

The girl had a strange fascination for him. Per- 
haps she typified the care-free days before his marriage; 
perhaps the attraction was deeper, fundamental. He 
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and waited with some anxiety, having 
not the faintest idea what a toque was. 
He was not without other anxieties. 


What if the sight of Tillie’s baby did 


not do all that he expected? Good 
women could be most cruel. And 
Schwitter had been very vague. But 


here K. was more sure of himself: the 
little man’s 
exactly as words the sense of a bereave- 
ment that a grief. 

He was counting on Mrs. McKee’s 
old fondness for the girl to bring them 
But, as they neared the 
its lanterns and tables, its 


voice had expressed as 


Was not 


together. 

house with 
whitewashed stones outlining the drive, 
its small upper window behind which 


Joe was waiting for night, his heart 
failed him, rather. He had a masculine dislike for 
meddling, and yet Mrs. McKee had suddenly 


seen the name in the wooden arch over the gate: 
Schwitter’s.”” 

“I'm not going in there, Mr. Le Moyne.” 

‘Tillie’s not in the house. She's back in the barn.” 
“In the barn!” 
“She didn't approve of all that went on there, so 
out. It’s very comfortable and clean; it 
You'd be surprised how nice it is.” 


she moved 
smells of hay. 





sound to 
kenzie, novelist, will be the sensation of the maga- 
His first big story, written while still a 
member of the McClure staff, begins next month. It 
is called “Mr. and Mrs. Pierce,” a modern story of 
the big modern game; a story of love and business ; 
a story of dramatic power and splendid purpose. 


zine year. 


AMERON MACKENZIE, editor, has a familiar 


Cameron Mac- 


readers. 


McClure 





met her in the street the day before the Wilson acci- 
dent. The sight of her walking sedately along in her 
shop-girl’s black dress had been enough to set his 
pulses racing. When he saw that she meant to pass 
him, he fell into step beside her. 

“I believe you were going to cut me!” 

“T was in a hurry.” 

“Still in the store?” 

“Yes.” And, after a 
keeping straight, too.” 


second’shesitation: “I'm 
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“How are you getting along?” 

“Pretty well. Ive had my salary raised.” 

“Do you have to walk as fast as this?” 

“TI said I was in a hurry. Once a week I get off a 
little early. I 4 

He eyed her suspiciously. 

“Early! What for?” 

“I go to the hospital. 
there, you know.” 

“Oh!” 

But a moment later he burst out irritably: 

That -was an accident, Grace. The boy took the 
chance when he engaged to drive the car. I'm sorry, 
of course. I dream of the little devil sometimes, lying 
there. I'll tell you what I'll do,” he added magnan- 
imously. “I'll stop in and talk to Wilson. He ought 
to have done something before this.” 

“The boy’s not strong enough yet. 
you can do anything for him, unless ——— 

The monstrous injustice of the thing overcame her. 
Palmer and she walking about, and the boy lying on his 
hot bed! She choked. 

Well?” 

“He worries about his mother. 
her some money, it would help.” 
“Money! Good heavens — I owe everybédy.” 

“You owe him too, don’t you? He'll never walk 
again.” 

“T can’t give them ten dollars. 
under any obligation, anyhow. 
two months in the hospital.” 

When she did not acknowledge this generosity,— 
amounting to forty-eight dollars,— his irritation grew. 
Her silence was an accusation. Her manner galled 
him, into the bargain. She was too calm in his pres- 
ence, too cold. Where she had once palpitated visibly 
under his warm gaze, she was now self-possessed and 
quiet. Where it had pleased his pride to think that he 
had given her up, he found that the shoe was on the 
other foot. 

At the entrance to a side street she stopped. 

“T turn off here.” 

““May I come and see you sometime?” * 

“No, please.” 

“That's flat, is it?” 

“Tt is, Palmer.” 

He swung around savagely and left her. 

The next day he drew the thousand dollars from the 
bank. A good many of his debts he wanted to pay in 
cash; there was no use putting checks through, with 
incriminating indorsements. Also, he liked the idea of 
carrying a roll of money around. The big fellows at 
the clubs always had a wad and peeled off bills like 
skin off an onion. He took a couple of drinks to cele- 
brate his approaching immunity from debt. 

He played auction bridge that afternoon in a private 
room at one of the hotels with the three men he had 
lunched with. Luck seemed to be with him. He won 
eighty dollars, and thrust it loose in his trousers pocket. 
Money seemed to bring money! If he could carry the 
thousand around for a day or so, something pretty 
good might come of it. 

He had been drinking a little all afternoon. When 
the game was over, he bought drinks to celebrate his 
victory. The losers treated too, to show they were no 
pikers. Palmer was in high spirits. He offered to put 
up the eighty and throw for it. The losers mentioned 
dinner and various engagements. 

Palmer did not want to go home. Christine would 
greet him with raised eyebrows. They 
would eat a stuffy Lorenz dinner, and in 
the evening Christine would sit in the 
lamplight and drive him mad with 
soft music. He wanted lights, noise, 
the smiles of women. Luck was with 
him, and he wanted to be happy. 

At nine o'clock that night he found 
Grace. She had moved to a cheap 
apartment which she shared with two 
other girls from the store. The others 
were out. It was his lucky day, 
surely. 

His drunkenness was of the mind, 
mostly. His muscles were well con- 
trolled. The lines from his nose to the 
corners of his mouth were slightly ac- 
centuated, his eyes open a trifle wider 
than usual. That and a slight paleness 
of the nostrils were the only evidences of his condition. 
But Grace knew the sigrs. 

“You can’t come in.” 

“Of course I'm coming in.” 

She retreated before him, her eyes watchful. 





The Rosenfeld boy is still 


or 


I don’t think 


” 


If you could give 


I don’t see that I'm 
I paid his board for 


Men 


in his condition were apt to be as quick with a blow as 
with a caress. 
amiable. 
“Get your things on and come out. We can take in 
[Continued on page 88} 


But, having gained his point, he was 


a roof-garden.” 
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Safeguarding American Motherhood 


By ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 
Chairman of Hygiene, Congress of Mothers, and Organizer of the Better Babies Movement 


vs O,” said the imperturbable insurance agent 
to the important policy-holder. “‘Sorry we 
can’t oblige you, but our company doesn’t 
insure women. We don’t believe in it. . . . 

“Why? Uh, because every woman is a potential 
mother, and child-bearing is hazardous.” 

The young husband didn’t argue the point. He de- 
cided to look up another company. 

“Yes, we're willing to take a risk on a young mar- 
ried woman in perfect health; but—” And the 
“buts,” or clauses protecting the company, were so 
discouragingly comprehensive that the husband didn’t 
even read them through. 

The third agent offered a policy less restricted in the 
matter of exceptions, but with what seemed to the 
husband in question a prohibitively high premium. 

Each agent offered the same excuse for this discrimi- 
nation against women — the hazard of motherhood. 

Finally the husband heard of a company that would 
insure any member of the family, the rate for women 
being only a little higher than that for men. 

“It’s this way,” the agent explained. “* We can offer 
this rate because we look after the women we insure. 
We educate them to take care of themselves — send 
them pamphlets on sanitation, hygiene, pre-natal care, 
etc. Before the babies come, our nurses call and teach 
the mothers how to protect themselves. Educate 
women for motherhood, and they're not a bad risk. 

“They've stopped the carriage of certain diseases by 
organizing a swat-the-fly campaign. They've checked 
infant mortality by pure-milk agitation. We're pre- 
venting deaths in childbirth by the simple process of 
educating the women we insure to protect themselves 
from infection and any other dangers of motherhood. 
But when a woman is not educated, not made to think 
along these lines, as a potential mother she is a poor 
risk.” 

The young husband took out the policy, convinced 
that the insurance agent was right. And he was — as 
far as he went. 

Yet — all fhe pre-natal education obtainable will not 
save the mother in her supreme hour if complications 
arise that her physician can not cope with because of 
lack of skill or experience. Her own knowledge can not 
protect her from the results of neglect, ignorance, and 
uncleanliness on the part of nurse, midwife, or neighbor. 

Safety for mothers is built in the form of a pyramid, 
with intelligence and education as the base, skilled at- 
tendance next, and, for the capstone or apex, the State 
as represented by medical practice laws. 

And, until this pyramid is reared all over the land, 
motherhood will remain a hazardous occupation in the 
cyes of science, as it does in the vision of that most 
unemotional, unsentimental of factors, the insurance 
company. 


Reducing the Hazard from Ten in a Hundred to Less 
than One in a Thousand 


| Pry than fifty years ago puerperal fever was regarded 
as an unavoidable and frequent complication of 
childbirth. To-day it is listed among the preventable 
diseases, and its appearance is a reflection on the skill 
of the mother’s attendants. Up to the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, it raged in epidemic form through 
American homes, carrying off ten mothers in every 
hundred. To-day, by the aid of science, its toll has 
been reduced to less than one mother in a thousand. 

In 1843 Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in a paper on 
“The Contagiousness of Puerperal Fever,” said: 

“The disease is so far contagious as to be frequently 
carried from patient to patient by physicians and 
nurses.” 

This statement created a sensation, and precipitated 
a controversy quite as violent and bitter as that pro- 
duced by the article on Twilight Sleep in McClure’s 
Magazine for June, 1914. The medical contemporaries 
of Dr. Holmes were so incensed by his arraignment of 
the profession that they were blinded to the high scien- 
tific value of his theory. 

Four years later, Semmelweiss, a young Hungarian 
assisting in the great Lying-in Hospital at Vienna, 
ignorant of the theory advanced by Dr. Holmes, saw in 
the death of a colleague direct evidence of the fact that 
the fever was contagious. This man died from infec- 
tion in a finger that had been wounded while performing 


What is being done to educate the American 
family to the mother’s right to expert care 


an autopsy on a woman who had died of puerperal 
fever. Semmelweiss devoted his life to proving his 
theory, though the entire medical profession combined 
against a young scientist who dared to proclaim that 
women died because physicians were careless. 

Later came Tarnier, an eminent French obstetrician 
who called attention to the high death-rate among 
women confined in unsanitary surroundings. And after 
Tarnier, Pasteur, who in 1880, with the aid of bacteri- 
ology, established beyond question the cause of the dis- 
ease that was the terror of motherhood. As a result of 
Pasteur’s discoveries, women in childbirth are now 
reasonably safeguarded by aseptic surgery and proper 
care. The death toll from puerperal fever has thus been 
reduced from ten women in a hundred to one in a 
thousand. It now becomes the duty of the State further 
to safeguard mothers from their own ignorance, from 
unsanitary environment, and from inexpert attendance. 


Women at Last Waking to Their Situation 


HE women themselves are demanding education. 
The chief of a health board in a Western State re- 
cently wrote to the editor of McClure’s as follows: 

“For the first time, I have been asked to address 
organizations of women on pre-natal care of the mother. 
Now that the clubwomen, with their enormous influ- 
ence and great following, have dared to ask for informa- 
tion concerning their own care, I have faith that we 
may be able to stamp out the midwife and the careless, 
unskilled practitioner, who exist only because women 
have not been willing to pay what expert care in child- 
birth must cost.” 

Dr. J. Morris Slemons, associate professor of obstet- 
rics at Johns Hopkins University, has written an in- 
valuable book called “The Prospective Mother.” In 
an introduction written by Dr. J. Whitridge Williams, 
also of Johns Hopkins, appear the following significant 
statements: 

“There are two points which I desire to impress 
especially upon the readers of this book. Firstly, that 
the advance of the science of obstetrics, and conse- 
quently improvements in its practice, must depend 
greatly upon the coéperation of intelligent women. 
They must come to realize that they will secure the 
best treatment only as they demand the highest stand- 
ard of excellence from their attendants; and they can 
aid in securing this for their poorer sisters and their 
children by interesting themselves in obstetric charities. 

“Secondly, they must realize that real progress in 
the science of obstetrics can be expected to proceed 
only from well equipped clinics connected with strong 
universities and in charge of thoroughly trained and 
broad-minded men. As yet, such institutions scarcely 
exist in this country.” 

It was in a clinic so endowed and rendered indepen- 
dent and efficient at Freiburg, Germany, that Twilight 
Sleep was worked out successfully, and to such clinics 
American women must look for safety in motherhood. 

How can American women coéperate to insure to 
themselves and their daughters this safety? One way 
would be through the women’s clubs. 

It is said that there are six million federated club- 
women in the United States. If these six million 
organized thinkers and workers would coéperate with 
obstetricians, family physicians, hospital directors, and 
health officers in their States, they could speedily raise 
the national standard in obstetrics. By means of 
Safety First for Mother mass meetings, the federated 
clubs could inaugurate great campaigns for the reduc- 
tion of mortality and disease among mothers and ba- 
bies. Such campaigns could be carried on also by the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers 
Association, which claims a membership of 100,000 
mothers, and by the hundred thousand women interested 
in the mother clubs and cradle rolls of churches. 

Health officials in forty States of the Union are 
united in the belief that mortality and morbidity among 
mothers and infants can be reduced only through 
stricter laws governing those who attend women in 
confinement. In this connection, Dr. G. A. Jordan, 
Assistant Health Commissioner of St. Louis, says: 


“A strict supervision by the body issuing certifi 
cates allowing persons to practise medicine and 
midwifery is needed, in the endeavor to eliminate al! 
persons who are incompetent, and only to allow this 
practice to those persons who are qualified to perform 
the work properly. Neglect of surgical cleanliness 
perhaps responsible for more deaths among women 
and blindness in babies than any other one thing, and 
too much stress can not be laid on this matter.” 

“Our operating surgeons,” writes Dr. Horace G 
Norton, Secretary of the State Board of Medical Ex 
aminers for New Jersey, “state that they find a lars 
percentage of cases for operation and death following 
confinement cases to have been attended by ignorant 
and unclean midwives.” 

It is a mistake for Americans to think that mid 
wives practise only among foreigners. A physician 
living, in a State that prides itself on its intens« 
Americanism says: 

“We have no laws governing midwives, because we 
do not consider them advisable in the American home, 
nor as factors in medical progress. Therefore we ignore 
them.” 

A health officer in this same State writes: 

“While we have not the congested districts of Chicago 
and New York, with their foreign population, the prac 
tice of midwifery is equally dangerous here, though 
our women are called ‘monthly nurses.’ Especially in 
our scattered farming districts, neighbors depend upon 
each other to an alarming extent. Many of our farm 
women, realizing the seriousness of the situation and 
their distance from physicians, have really made a study 
of home obstetrics and try conscientiously to serve each 
other well.” 


Suggestions from Various Health Officials 


EALTH officials the country over are discussing the 
best method of handling the problem. Some think 
that midwifery should be abolished by drastic laws 
The majority contend that this would rob thousands of 
women of the only form of attendayce they can afford, 
and that a profession that serves from forty to fifty per 
cent of the mothers in America can not be abolished 
by the mere enactment of laws. 

The danger from the practice of obstetrics by un 
skilled general practitioners corresponds with that from 
the practice of midwifery. An eminent authority on pub 
lic health and vital statistics, whose name, for obvious 
reasons, is not given, writes: 

“I question the justice of any organized campaign 
against the practice of midwifery when the State is so 
lax in its supervision of obstetrics as practised by un 
skilled and sometimes unscrupulous graduates of medi 
cal colleges. As an example, we refuse to issue a license 
to graduates of three medical schools, yet just across 
the State line these men are practising in obstetrics. 
No doubt the same conditions exist in other States. A 
clean, conscientious, progressive midwife, who recog 
nizes the fact that her services are justified only in 
normal labor, and who sends for an expert practitioner 
when complications arise, is less of a menace in the com 
munity than the slovenly, unskilled general practi 
tioner whose diploma and license give him the right to 
interfere with labor when interference is undesirable 
or worse.” 

An editorial in the Bulletin of the Lying-in Hos 
pital of New York, for March, 1913, eontains this 
statement: 

“The public thus far has failed to realize the need fo: 
proper and efficient care during the most important 
period of a woman's life, and we find this lack not only 
among the poorer classes but even in the so-called better 
circles. . . . Among the better classes the same lack of 
appreciation is expressed in the size of the fee which 
most families grudgingly pay for attendance in con 
finement.” 

Dr. George W. Kosmak, in addressing the Academy 
of Medicine of Syracuse, referred to the main cause of 
invalidism among women, and said: 

“Acknowledging that the above is true, can we phy 
sicians flatter ourselves with the idea that we have 
afforded to woman as a mother the attention which she 
deserves? Have we not been satisfied to treat the results 
and consequences of pregnancy and labor, rather than 
to do away with the causes? [Continued on page 
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Have you ever had to go to a pawnshop? It is a strange experience; 


there is something furtive about it. 


EK had pust twelre dollars in the world ! After 
our days of affluence and gaiety, my hus- 
band and I found ourselves “up against 
it.” I shall never forget the awakening we 
had when, the iceman standing at our door presenting 
his bill, we looked into each other's faces. The 
reality had come Davs of splendor were gone 


perhaps forever 
When you've been spending thirty thousand a year, 
and your debts have been accumulating at that rate 


of expenditure, twelve dollars seems about as large 
a sum as the twentieth subdivision of an atom. 
And that was all we had, except our credit with the 


one not live on ice, 


My husband 
He belonged 


was 


iceman; but can 
no longer belonged to himself, or to me. 
to the receiver, the lawyers, and the clients. It 
up to me to finance the family. 

Very early that next morning I rose and made a 
careful inventory of my possessions — my collections 
of antique carved ivories, Japanese prints, old jewelry, 
Georgian silver, ancient brocades and laces, miniatures 


in short, all the “junk.” I had a great deal of 
valuable and unusual furniture: but the cartage 
to town would be costly and it would take time 
to sell it. It seemed ridiculous to part with the 
limousine for four hundred and fifty dollars; but 
I foresaw that there would be a clamor from the 
tradesmen, and we must manage to live somehow. 


My wedding-present horses could be auctioned: but 
we had to have transportation, 
for our house was miles from the railway station. 


some means of 





I shall never forget my first visit 


My husband stuck to his 
guns. The owner of the 
building where his offices 
had been, generously gave 
him the use of a single room 
on the same floor. And 
there he grimly stayed, see- 
ing former clients day in 
and day out, meeting the 
storm and standing up 
to it. 

In the meantime, I set 
about securing some ready 
cash. I took to town a 
valuable antique shawl, and 
sold it for $250. Even- 
tually we got $750 for the 
motor, and, with _ this 
money in hand, I saw the 
butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick-maker, ex- 
plained to them, and made 
payments on account. My 
hoy’s pony — a little pinto 
that I had bought when it 
was sick and lame, and had 
nursed back to health 
was sold to a riding acad- 
emy. I settled a few bills 
with odd bits of jewelry. 
Some of my precious an- 


tiques went to dealers; 
other things went into 
pawn. 


Have you ever had to go 
to a pawnshop? It is a 
strange experience; there 
is something furtive about 
it. I shall never forget my 
first visit. The “‘ Ladies’ En- 
trance”’ is almost always on 
a side street or is cleverly 
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a trance to upstairs offices. 
I didn’t often have to brave 
its terrors in person; only 
once or twice, to meet some 
need so immediate that I 
couldn’t wait to send a 
deputy. The first. place I 
tried was a well known loan 
office on Sixth Avenue, and 
the thing I offered for pawn was a small piece of 
antique but not very valuable jewelry. A benevolent 
old gentleman, who watched me while I dickered with 
the matter-of-fact clerk, came forward and invited me 
into his private office, where he very gently, and with 
exquisite courtesy and kindness, told me that if it were 
a matter of bridge debts I really ought to go home and 
confess. It was a shame, he said, to form the pawn- 
shop habit. I remembered, with a start, that a friend 
of mine had told me some years before of an exactly 
similar experience in this same shop. I recalled the 
incident to the old gentleman; at the same time, I 
assured him that bridge was no equation in my arith- 
metic. He sighed. 
“Oh, my dear,” he 
seen so much of it!” 
He looked at my clothes, which were obviously of 
Parisian cut, and sighed again. I don’t think he be- 
lieved me for one moment; but he was most generous 
in his allowance — so generous that the sleek-haired 
young man in the outer office seemed utterly dis- 
gusted. It was months before I was able to go back 
and take out that bracelet; but, when I did, it was 
with a feeling of sheer elation. The good old man was 
not there. I asked for him, for it seemed to me that 
it would have pleased him to see me take up the pledge 
he was such a gentle, human soul. But he was ail- 
ing. Since then he has gone to square his own account 
elsewhere. He was as little like the conventional idea 
of a pawnbroker as any one could be. I should like 
to have read all the library of recollections behind 
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his wise old eyes. I wonder if there are many like him 
in the business. I fancy not. How many confidences 
he must have heard! For he sought them. How many 
sad stories, and how many lies and trickeries! I won- 
der whether he left that little cubby-hole of a private 
office, for the last time, an optimist or a pessimist? 
His efforts to set me on what he thought was the right 
track were touching, and his generosity and fairness 
most surprising. Peace to his ashes! 

Meanwhile the law had its fangs in the “estate,” 
which is the term applied to the assets of a firm that 
has failed. For a while it looked as if a composition 
would be carried through. This means that the ma- 
jority of creditors, representing the majority of the 
money claimed, agree to accept the terms offered by 
the bankrupts. The court then dismisses the receiver, 
and the creditors appoint trustees to take over the 
assets for distribution to the creditors. Under the 
terms of the composition, the books in the receiver's 
hands are returned and the bankrupts deal with the 
creditors direct. With extraordinary unanimity, our 
creditors signed the petition. Letters flowed in 
letters expressing sympathy and regard, offers of as- 
sistance, too, from many who had already lost heavily 
by the failure. In hopes that something might still 
be done to save honor, I worked doubly hard. But 
already I had begun to suspect the outcome. 

Behind the bull-voiced man and his firm, who had 
taken such an outrageous attitude during the failure, 
there was a dominating individual whose name did not 
appear as a member of the firm, but who was the 
directing brain. He was a man of intellect and 
shrewdness, and he knew every trick to which the law 
could be turned. So secure was he in his ability 
to evade justice that he was outspoken in his 
cynicism. 

“Oh, let them get the composition together, if they 
want to,” were his words. “It won't go through; 
there’s more money for us if it doesn’t.” 

It didn’t go through. By the time the composition 
was ready to submit to the court, the funds that had 
been promised for distribution as a dividend were so 
depleted by all sorts of legal fees and requisitions that 
the estate could not comply with the terms of the com- 
position. <A list of the suits, counter-suits, motions, 
and so forth would make the devil himself laugh out- 
right. The cash in bank assets of the firm were more 
than $85,000, not counting further sums that were 
collected from convertible material. Not one cent of 
this has ever reached the creditors. Up to date, forty- 
seven lawyers have been employed on the case, and 
the law directs that the lawyers be paid from the 
estate before any one else. 

I ran foul of the legal conspiracy in short order. I 
was subpoenaed to appear in court to account for the 
motor-car. They'd like $750, please, for the clients. 
Somewhere else I have mentioned that I got the 
limousine by exchanging for it an open car which my 
husband had given me. At the time the exchange was 
made, the owner of the limousine owed a small sum to 
the firm, and this had been incorporated in the trans- 
action. To the ordinary reasoner it would seem that if 
a sum was due the firm, and had been incorporated 
into the deal, the refund would be the amount of the 
indebtedness; but no, nothing of the sort. I was sum- 
moned to appear in court, and to court I went. My 
testimony was taken, not before a judge, but by a 
stenographer, while I was questioned by the Machia- 
velli of the bull-necked man’s firm. 

The hearing was held in one of the dingy, dirty 
judicial buildings downtown. The corridors were 
gray, filthy, and half lighted. A more dreary, evil- 
looking spot it would be hard to find, and the 
hangers-on who thronged the place matched it to per- 
fection. In one room, a heap of clothes, seized by the 
customs, lay in dejected, rumpled heaps, while hawk- 
nosed women and men picked them over with an eye to 
the second-hand shops, for all the world like the rag- 
pickers one used to see bending over barrels and claw- 
ing refuse with a poker. 

I was ushered into a large, rather dignified room, 
where half a dozen examinations were going on at once. 
Finally my own turn came. The evil power behind 














evil firm was introduced to me. 
turned out to be rather a young 
_ and one of the most winning 
man beings I think I have ever 
1. My hatred of him had been 
wing deeper and deeper from 

, to day; but, brought face to 

e with him, I found myself un- 

e to hate him. The man’s 

rsonal influence was little short 

hypnotic; and yet, behind his 
urm was a suggestion of infinite 
iile. 

\s the upshot of the whole affair, 
i was notified that I must pay over 
the entire $750 to the court, it hav- 

vy been decided that the car was 

t mine. But I had distributed 

ery cent of that money in part- 
payments on old standing bills. 
lhe struggle had been fierce 
enough before — now I was panic- 
stricken. I could not see how I 
was going to raise the money, and 
said so. That concerned nobody. 
| must raise the money, or be 
sued and sent to jail. 

Providentially, some friends of 
mine offered me the use of a room 
in an uptown office where they had 
a studio for interior decoration. I 
packed my smaller possessions of 
value, took them to town, and set 
up shop with them. I sold some of my wraps and 
dresses — all I could find a market for. Brocaded opera 
coats and elaborate ball gowns were so much junk to 
me now. At first I hated to part with my things; but 
then, if I did not make a sale, I was terror-stricken at 
the vision of that $750 debt, and in time I came posi- 
tively to rejoice when some special treasure was dis- 
posed of. It’s wonderful how one’s attitude of mind 
can change. Between-times I wrote a novel. When I 
look at it now, I read between the lines: “Oh, yes; I 
wrote that passage just after I sold the Hokusai”; and, 
“That incident came to me the day So-and-So bought 
the Limoges candle-sticks”; and, “That love scene 
was interrupted by the lady who took my Queen 
Anne silver. ‘He grasped her hand tenderly——’ ‘Oh, 
how do you do? Yes, that’s Gothic. I got the panels 
in Brittany. Oh, yes, they’re genuine — I pried them 
out of the wall myself. ... Where was I? ‘He 
grasped her hand tenderly ‘The salt-cellars? Of 
course. Sixteenth century — that large pair. Not to 
use! They're cabinet pieces.” 

I remember that she bought the cabinet pieces 
really to use, and that I had to let the lovers alone 
while I brooded over the tragedy. 

I never could help instinctively trying to get good 
homes for my things, no matter how bitterly I needed 
the money. The days when they went to people who 
really loved them were red-letter days. Much of my 
stuff was sold to friends and acquaintances, for my 
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little path a procession was coming — friends 
beating time with spoons, graters, pots, and pans 


cards had been sent out from personal lists. Little by 

little, I got that $750 paid off in driblet instalments. 

Oh, the comments and advice that I received! This 
one told me, confidentially, that I was asking far too 
much for everything —I was making myself ridicu- 
lous. That one implored me not to be foolish and 
sacrifice things at prices even below a bad auction 
value. Still others assured me that an auction was 
just the thing. 

I had many. curiosity callers, naturally, gnd they 
filled me with amusement. Their manner always 
betrayed them — they seemed so uneasy for fear they 
might be roped into buying something. 

“Tt must be very hard for you, my dear,” one would 
say, “parting with your things.” 

“It is hard,” I would answer, “when I don’t make 
a sale.” 

That would usually finish the curiosity visit. 

Luckily, I rented my house for the following summer 
and was free from the fear of that expense. But, after 
three months, it become apparent to me that my 
friends would need the office I was occupying, and I 
decided that I must look about for a job that would 
bring in a definite wage every week. My first thought 
was to hunt up an editorial position. I had written 
a good deal, and my name had a certain publishing 
value; but about two visits convinced me that only 
a desk-trained employee has any chance for such a 
position. I offered my services as reader to one of 

the magazines that had featured my work. 

Could I break in — at twenty-five dollars a 

week? Not I! The minute they realized 
! who I was and what I was asking for, they 
4 assumed a defensive attitude. It was evident 
4 that they regarded me with distrust, as a 

dilettante; that they suspected me of ulterior 
motives. 

It was disheartening. I wanted a job so 
badly! I received some of the most amazing 
answers from editors. One told me that their 
readers had been with them thirty-five years 
or more and they could not think of changing! 
In another magazine office, the editor, who 
was a new man, told me there had been so 
many changes in the place, the readers were 
the only ones left on the staff who had been 
there long enough to know the office policy, 
and consequently he could not afford te part 
with them. 

Expenses! Heavens, how they piled up. 
My son had to have some necessary things, 
even though his education was prepaid. Have 
you ever been so poor that, if you bought new 
shoes and they hurt you, you had to wear 
them just the same — so poor that you had 
to walk, to save carfare, on those same aching 


At first the lawyers would not believe that 
I too was penniless. They were sure that I 
had money. I was badgered with demands of 
all sorts. My husband must have money to 
defend this or that suit; this or that or the 
other claim could be settled by such and such 
a payment. It was months before they be- 
came convinced that I had little or nothing. 





At last I was offered a job with a firm of dealers in 
antiques whose customer I had been in the past 
They knew something of my taste, knew that I had 
made a special study of certain kinds of antiques, and 
asked me if I would accept a position as saleswoman at 
twenty-five dollars a week. I was glad enough to get 
the work. My task meant arranging displays as well 
as selling goods. I worked like a stevedore, assembling 
effective groups of furniture, pictures, and bric-a-brac; 
but as a saleswoman I fear I was not a success. I wa 
too diffident. Besides, the ether saleswoman with 
whom I worked had her own clientéle and was a genius 
in her line. She knew by name every one who had 
ever been in the shop — knew what they had collected 
what they had bought last, and, most important of 
all, what they would be likely to buy again. She was 
a wonder at it and, incidentally, the most consid 
erate, good little soul imaginable. All the employees 
went out of their way to be nice to me, even the por 
ters and the men in the work-shop. I was “‘the busted 
lady”; and they seemed agreeably surprised to find 
that I placed the accent on the “busted” and not on 
the “lady.” 

I happened to be a member of a very exclusive 
woman's club, whose magnificent building was situ 
ated near my place of business. After my fifteen-cent 
lunch at a, near-by eating-place, I would go over to 
spend the rest of my hour in the club reading-room 
It was an extraordinary contrast. The lunch-room 
that I eventually settled on as the place where one got 
the best food for the least meney was in a small bas 
ment. It was run by a German and his wife, and how 
they managed to give such excellent fare for so litth 
I can not imagine. You can’t fake a cut of roast beef 
and roast beef it was that they served you a larg 
and succulent slice for ten cents, and scallops and 
bacon for twenty cents. ‘To be sure, the light was dim 
and the voice of the phonograph that discoursed whil 
we ate was so loud that one could not give an ordé 
without velling oneself hoarse. 

The patrons were varied and interesting — crowd 
of girls from the various office buildings, surprising! 
well-mannered and often very pretty; buyers, men 
from the wholesale districts, and printers and employ 
ees of the publishing houses on the adjacent avenu 
The .roung girls interested me most. They were s 
neatly dressed, so well coiffured. They all walked as 
if they tangoed. I enjoyed those lunches. I was 
always famished when I got there, and the feod alway 
tasted good; and I liked talking with the people who 
carne. Many an enlightening conversation I had wit! 
the girls, and a very decent, self-respecting lot they 
were, talking good common sense and reading intelli 
gently, and all of them specializing in something ot 
planning to do so. One really beautiful girl who was a 
model in a cloak house confided to me that, as both her 
parents were enormously stout, she feared her useful 
ness as a model would not last long, so she was working 
hard at night classes in Cooper Institute, learning cos 
tume designing. Another girl who worked as stenog 
rapher in a shirt-waist house was taking a course in 
illustrating, and showed me some extremely clever 
dress advertisments she had designed. She had been 
born, she told me, of Russian Hebrew parents in 
an East Side tenement-house. {Continued on page 7?! 
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Mrs. Stoner asserts that the first five or six years 
Her proved that it is. 


of a child’s career are largely wasted. 


twelve-year-old daughter speaks seven languages 


watchword 
Various 


es CONOMY in education” is the 

among teachers in America to-day 

educational organizations are making a criti- 

cal study of the curriculum of the schools in 
order to ae te rmine what subjec ts may be pruned, or 
eliminated altogether, and how more effective methods 
of instruction may be adopted. It is being said on 
every hand that young people are not getting into their 
life-work early enough, and are not informed on matters 
that they ought to understand. It is claimed that we 
ought to be able to do in six or, at the most, seven years 
what it now takes eight vears or longer to accomplish 
Many are recommending that the program of the ele- 
mentary school should be recon- 
structed so that pupils will enter 
the high school a year earlier than 
they have been doing, and also 
that the 
course should be condensed into 
three vears. In this way, a 


student could re ach college two 


four-vear high-school 


years earlier than is now the 
custom, and he would have more 
time to prepare for the special 
calling or profession that he in 
tends to follow. 

Most of these suggestions are 
based on the plan of economiz 
ing time by the excision of rela 
tively valueless material at the 
upper end of the educational 
course. Thus far, comparatively 
little attention has been given to 
ways and means of utilizing more 
profitably than we have been 
doing the early years of the 
child’s life. But now comes the 
distinguished author of ** Natural 
Education,” Winifred Sackville to be 
Stoner, who asserts that the first 
five or six vears of the child's 
career are largely wasted. She 
claims that this is the most fruitful period for system- 
atic education, and that, with proper methods during 
these vears, we may save the child from six to ten 
vears in his educational course. This proposition has 
interest, of course, among 


aroused extraordinary 





It is entirely natural for a child 
interested 
that has a story element in it 


are equipped for. 


educational people; and, naturally, there are 
many doubters. We in America have inherited 
the theory that the child’s mind must lie 
fallow, for the most part, up to the fifth 
or sixth year. We have been warned not to 
have voung children learn anything except in a 
yurely spontaneous and incidental manner. 
There is a widespread belief that the child’s 
intellect is not adapted to any sort of pur- 
poseful training until the fifth or sixth year. 
But Mrs. Stoner declares emphatically that 
this is a fallacy, and she has apparently 


Mrs. Stoner’s views of education in the 
early years are founded on an experiment she 
has made which has produced remarkable results. Her 
daughter Winifred at the age of twelve is probably as 
far along in her educational development as many a 
college graduate, and she knows and can do some things 
that would be impossible for most persons who have 
just received their A. B. degree. She can speak, read, and 
write French and German, and she has a fair mastery of 
Italian and Spanish. She can recite long passages 
from Vergil and Cicero without consulting a book, 
and she can interpret the thought of these ancient 
authors. She has written two or three small books in 
Esperanto. She can use the English language more 
fluently and effectively than the average adult that 
one meets in daily life. I have 
given Winifred Stoner tests that 
I have given to many of my 
university students, and she has 
written with as great readiness 
and ease, and with as much spirit, 
freshness, and color as _ have 
most of them. I have been able, 
by one device or another, to 
get over the barriers that Dr. 
and Mrs. Stoner have erected 
about their daughter to prevent 
experimental people from annoy- 
ing her by applying tests to her, 
and I have communications from 
her on all sorts of subjects that 
I have proposed with malice 
aforethought, but without arous- 
ing her suspicion. Her thought 
and expression in these communi- 
cations would do credit to the 
typical college graduate. I have 
also managed to put her through 
the Binet-Simon and other mea- 
suring scales of intelligence, and 
this girl came out with about 
as high a rating as her parents 
— which is not detracting in the 
least from their acumen. She is 
simply far ahead of the average twelve-year-old child. 

In addition to her linguistic achievements, Winifred 
can perform on the violin and piane in a charming way. 
If she wished to do so, she could probably make a good 
living on the vaudeville stage, either as a whistler or a 


in anything 





with a new theory, a new message. 
Stoner will command deep interest. Her daughter of twelve has achieved 
an education that fits her to undertake studies such as college graduates 
If she had been educated in the ordinary manner she 
would be looking forward to entering the high school in a year or two. 
It is no accident that in her physical vigor and general health she should 
be almost as notable as in her educational advancement. 

Mrs. Stoner has demonstrated, in teaching her daughter and many 
other children, certain rational and natural principles of general avail- 
ability and of supremest importance to all parents and teachers. Dr. 


complish what Winifred has under the same process 


Natural Education—an Achievement 


By PROFEssOR M. V. O’SHEA 


NCE more McClure’s introduces to the magazine public a new genius 


The remarkable work of Mrs. 














She is a child of nature, loving ail 
forms of physical exercise as enthu- 
siastically as any other child does 


dancer. She seems to be almost as free and easy and 
graceful with the brush and water colors as she is with 
her pen. She has a record of defeating all comers in 
Pittsburgh at chess, and I think she has met some of 
the minor champions. I have had an opportunity to 
examine the note-books she has made in her study of 
botany, zodlogy, and mathematics, and they would 
be acceptable, I think, in a secondary school or even in 
some college classes. 

Considering what this girl has achieved in an in- 
tellectual way, one might suspect that she would be a 
physical wreck. But — if I may make the crude but 
effective comparison — she is as strong as a young ox. 
She seems to have twice the physical strength of the 
playmates of her age around the United States Marine 
Hospital in Pittsburgh, of which her father, Dr. J. B. 
Stoner, is head surgeon. To see her with her twelve- 
or thirteen-year-old companicns, one would conclude 
she was four or five years older than they. She can 
hold her own with her mother in fencing, and this is 
saying much for her. She will box with anybody of her 
size who will put on the gloves with her. I have seen 
her ride a man’s bicycle around the grounds of the 
hospital at breakneck speed, and shouting like a wild 
Indian from the very exuberance of physical vitality. 
She will run a foot race with any one who will accept 
her challenge, and she will push her competitor hard. 
I have seen her engage in a cushion fight with her 
French instructor, a man of mature years, in whiclt 
she made it extremely lively for him; and he did not 
spare her either. In brief, she is a child of nature, 
loving all forms of physical exercise and adventure as 
enthusiastically as any other child does. 

Until within the last two or three years, Mrs. Stoner 
has been her daughter’s only teacher. The mother 
maintains that the girl is just an ordinary child in 
native ability. She believes that any child could ac- 
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—and What You Can Do for Yours 


More Significant than Montessori’s 


fOREWORD by S. S. MCCLURE 


O'Shea, of the University of Wisconsin, has made a thorough study of 
Wiss Stoner’s work and her mother’s method, and with high and tech- 
nical authority writes an introductory article which we print herewith. 
The amount that may be accomplished by every parent who reads this 
article, and the others, by Mrs. Stoner herself, that will appear exclusively 
in McClure’s and the Ladies’ World, it is almost impossible to overestimate. 

It is fitting that the magazine which introduced to the world Madame 
Vontessori’s work, and the Twilight Sleep, and that printed the first 
articles on Tesla’s wireless, on flying-machines, and on submarines —i 
ventions that have revolutionized the modern world — should be the vehicle 


through which Mrs. Stoner, an education pioneer, is made known to you. 
S. S. McCLURE. 














One plank in Mrs. Stoner’s Natural 
Education platform is that in the early 
years everything must be based on play 


of instruction, and she has dedicated her life to the 
working out of practical methods for parents and teach- 
ers. She denies with great emphasis that the girl is 
in any sense exceptional, or that her rapid progress is 
due to inherited genius. The mother believes that her 
daughter possesses the frailties as well as the abilities 
of the typical child, but no more. She scoffs at the idea 
that the girl is a biological sport and so does not come 
under the by-laws of human nature. She is putting 
her belief into effect in her system of Natural Educa- 
tion schools which have been established in Pittsburgh 
and elsewhere. “ Already it seems apparent that in 
these schools young children are mastering the usual 
subjects of instruction with extraordinary readiness 
and in a pleasurable way. 

What are the principles underlying the Natural 
Education system? First of all, instruction should 
begin practically at birth. Mrs. Stoner maintains 
that a child can take its first lessons in Latin in the 
cradle. She used to lull Winifred to sleep by crooning 
Vergil, which she says makes an admirable lullaby 
and baby pacifier. The rhythm and harmony of 


Arma virumque cano, 
Troiae qui primus ab oris 


is very soothing, according to Mrs. Stoner. And, 
when the babe hears the song frequently, he will in 
a perfectly natural way remember it, and it will be 
associated with pleasurable experiences. Mrs. Stoner 
holds that a child can just as readily learn Latin verses 
as any other sort, and in due course can associate the 
meaning with the words and phrases without difficulty 
and certainly without strain. Before Winifred was a year 
old, she was, in her baby way, reciting lines from Vergil’s 
Mneid. Her mother invented a ball game, in the play- 
ing of which they would scan Vergil. The mother, in 
throwing the ball, would call out, “Arma.” Winifred 





in returning it would call “virumque”; 
so they would go on until a number of lines 
of the poem had been repeated. 

This suggests one plank in Mrs. Stoner’s 
In the early 


Natural Educational platform. 


years everything must be based on play. 
mother tongue, as well as foreign languages, 
some 


must be learned through 


competitive game, which in order to play 
words of the 
A child may just 
as well learn things of value in his games as 
and 
leave the child to his own 
Stoner, and he will not 
and discontented a considerable 


the child must remember 


language beifg learned. 
to acquire only meaningless 
material. But 
devices, say Ss Mrs. 
only be unoccupied 
part of the time, but what 
be of little or no service to 


not have him learn Latin, when it can be brought 
into his games and plays so that he will get it in 
just the informal way that he learns words in his 
about 


own language without 
especially, and without regard- 
ing the learning as a_ task? 

Mrs. Stoner has worked out 
games for the teaching of 
various processes in arithmetic, 
for the teaching of spelling, 
geography, and in fact practical- 
ly every subject that she taught 
her daughter. When the time 
came for the child to learn the 
Presidents of the United States, 
say, Mrs. Stoner would invent 
a game in which the Presidents 
were dramatized; and in play- 
ing this game the child would 
have to remember the Presidents 
in order, though she did not 
imagine she was learning any- 
thing useful or mastering lessons 
of any kind. 

In teaching ancient history, 
Mrs. Stoner developed a card 
game which involved the names 
of mythological and_ historical 
personages and their character- 
istics. These games were played 
frequently, and in this way 
Winifred acquired a mass of 
historical data without realizing 
that she was studying mythology 
or ancient history; and the facts 
learned, being associated with 
one another and with dramatic 
activities in the games, will be 
remembered more effectively 
than they would be if they had 
been learned as a formal task 
while sitting at a desk. Mrs. 
Stoner thus made everything 
she taught of vital interest by 
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Photograph by Bachrach, New York 
A healthy, normal child, with none of 
the ear-marks of the “ infant prodigy ” 





coupling it up with the motor, 
child. 
of economy and efficiency in 
learned in a way remote from the needs and t 
individual's 
high, will not 
into either the memory or the reason. 
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Winifred Stoner has written with greater readi- 
ness and ease, and with more spirit, freshness, 
and color than have most university students 


dramatic, and pla 
This is the first principle 
teaching. What 

life, merely as tas! 


strike deep root 


Another fundamental princi 
ple in Mrs. Stoner’s system has 
been the use of stories involving 


useful knowledge. She has 
developed stories in which the 


fundamentals of almost ever 
subject are brought into play 
even unromantic thin 
as arithmetical terms and pr: 
For instance, Mrs Stone 


such 


CeESSCS, 

has a tale in which 
giants Addition, Subtraction 
Multiplication, and Division 
are seen in action, and wha 
they do and what happens 
to them will give a child 


some knowledge of their traits 
This method is _ particular! 
fruitful in the teaching of his 
tory, literature, and elementar 
astronomy. 

It is the Stoner theory that 
it is entirely natural for a cl 
to be in anything 
which has a story element in 
and that one might just as well 
bring useful knowledge into the 
story as weird and fanciful 
conceptions. Knowledge pri 
sented in this form will be assi 
ilated without strain or fatigue 
If, however, a_ history 
is robbed of its. stor 


interested in 


lesso 
say, 
characteristics, and the child 
required to sit down and 
member facts by main fore 
he will not only find tl 
task extremely distasteful, but 
it will probably lead to ov 
strain. [Continued on page 
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The Honey Bee—by Samuel Merwin 


ENDERSON was the doctor's 
name. He was a man of middle 
age, like Doreyn's solicitor, Mr. 
Priest. Unlike Mr. Priest, he 


wore a hat that was neither high nor of 


To be Concluded Next Month 





silk: and, also unlike that austere man 
of the law, he leaned toward a brusque, 
rather businesslike professional manner. 
And whereas Mr. Priest, in his atti- 
tude toward Hilda, never for an instant 
swerved from a severely correct, pain- 
fully impersonal bearing that at times 
chilled her heart, Dr. Henderson was 
inclined to regard her with a frank, even 
resentful curiosity “brutal” was the 
adjective he sometimes stirred to the sur- 
face of Hilda’s thoughts. 

Yet she got on rather well with both. 
Phey were not so different, either of them, 
from types of men that had played various 
parts in her business transactions of the 
past ten years. She accepted the fact that they did not 
like her, while respecting them for the workmanlike 
manner in which each attended to his business. 

Doreyn’s condition did not improve at once, and, 
after a day of anxiety, the question arose of moving 
him. Dr. Henderson favored a hospital, but was not 
seriously opposed to Hilda’s carrying out her hope of 
finding private quarters where she might continue her 
care of him. It was plain that she was an exceedingly 
competent woman; and equally plain that the patient 
rested more comfortably, at least in mind, when she 
was near. Accordingly, armed with the physician's 
consent, Hilda called in Mr. Priest and laid before him 
the question of finding a furnished apartment. The 
solicitor moved quickly; and on the third day of his 
illness Doreyn was taken in an ambulance from the great 
crowded hotel in the Strand to the comfortable second 
floor or first, as the English term it of a house in 
Lancaster Gate. 

And here Hilda watched over him, assisted by a day 
and a night nurse, each of whom soon learned to trust 
and respect the rather mysterious Miss Wilson who 
was so obviously the head of the little household. 
Through the late weeks of spring, and on through June 
into midsummer, they worked together over Doreyn. 
Hilda had never seen such suffering as now became 
sadly familiar to her. Nor had she ever seen such 
courage. If there might, before, have been an occa- 
sional lurking doubt in her mind as to the completeness 
of her love for this man, certainly there was no doubt 
now. She cooked with her own hands what food he 
was able to eat. She relieved the nurses, from time to 
time, whenever one or the other seemed more eX- 
hausted than usual. She slept when she could, and 
little by little gave up the thought of any regular 
outdoor exercise. Once before in this momentous 
vear she had found herself tied to a sick-room; but 
that had been a very slight strain indeed compared 
with this. It had prepared her for this, doubtless. 

Toward the end of July, following a period in which 
Doreyn had appeared to be approaching convalescence, 

had even managed to. sit up on several consecutive 
davs and discuss some business matters with Mr. 
Priest he had a serious relapse. By the end of July 


Hilda knew that he was a very sick man — more dan- - 


gerously ill, indeed, than during those anxious weeks 
of the spring and early summer. 

These were the days when stock exchanges in all the 
great cities were closing with a snap; when ocean 
liners were dodging, in painted disguises and with all 
lights out, into unfamiliar ports; when German ships, 
laden to the rails with coal, were slipping out of Ameri- 
can ports by night to supply those roving commerce 
destroyers that had been cut off from their base by the 
swift and complete isolation of Germany; when Aus- 
tria, Germany, France, England, and Belgium were 
rushing troops to the various fronts, commandeering 
horses, automobiles, farm-wagons, railways, and every 
man of fighting age; when sudden declarations of war 
were tearing Europe asunder. 

All this meant little to Hilda. It passed her by 
like a series of strange dreams; for she was fighting 
to save the life of the man she loved. She was 
pale, tense, but always calm. She was now admit- 
tedly the ablest nurse of the three. She had 
mastered every technical detail of the treatment. A 
whisper from Doreyn would find her, day or night, at 
his side, 

The most that the morphine could do for him, it 
appeared, was to relieve his conscious mind from its 





HE new McClure heroine who appears next 
month in “Mr. and Mrs. Pierce,” the big 
serial by Cameron Mackenzie, is in refreshing 
contrast to the Woman in Revolt. 
with belief in everything and everybody. 
discoveries make up the fine, rich, human story of 
people you begin by liking and end by loving. 





normal activities and perceptions. He had become a 
man who suffered, with only intermittent conscious- 
ness of the fact that he was suffering. At times he 
knew Hilda, even spoke to her with a tenderness that 
touched deep chords within her. At other times the 
drug, or the pain, or both, appeared to craze him; and 
he would struggle with surprising strength to escape 
from his bed, and even from the room. More than 
once Hilda found herself actually helping to wrestle 
with him and force him back to bed. And the need of 
such activity had sprung up so swiftly that she went 
through these painful experiences with little thought 
of their strangeness. They were simply situations 
that had to be met as they came. The thinking about 
them would come later. 

One day she looked at her face in the mirror. It was 
a white, tired face. The grayish half-moons under her 
eyes explained the smarting and the sensation of strain 
she felt in them day and night. She recalled that Miss 
Nichols, the night nurse, had been urging her, of late, 
to go out for air. Even Dr. Henderson, whose brusque- 
ness of manner was lately veering toward a reluctant 
respect — this man had even taken her arm, only this 
morning, and said: 

“Don’t draw too heavily on your reserve strength, 
Miss Wilson. Not right now. Better get out and run 
around a bit. You will be more useful with some out- 
door air and some sleep.” 

He was right, of course. The struggle might con- 
tinue for weeks, even for months. And, since no hu- 
man being could go on indefinifely at her present gait, 
she decided to conserve ‘her strength. Accordingly 
she took to walking out for at least an hour each 
day. 

One day letters came from Adéle and from Ed John- 
son, the latter forwarded from Paris. Adéle’s letter 
was short. She and Blink had decided to leave Paris 
before the Germans should get any nearer. They were 
coming to London, and would look her up, in case she 
was still there. 

I saw Juliette and the baby yesterday [Adéle concluded], 
and they're well enough so far, but I don’t know what Juli- 
ette’s going to do, because there isn’t any work here. I never 
saw Paris so dead — it gives you the creeps, and it’s awfully 
sad everywhere, with the men all gone and most everything 
closed up, and the girls and women crying so it. breaks your 
heart. We have done all we could for Juliette; Blink has got 
some gold and we're going to leave some of it with her, but 
of course in a time like this you can’t do more than you can, 
Blink says, and I guess he’s right. 

Anyway, I guess there's lots of folks, thousands of them, 
that are going to be starved or hurt and die this fall without 
there being anybody to care or know anything about it one 
way or the other. 

It’s a terrible time. 

Well, this is all now from yours very truly, 

Apéte Moran. 


Ed’s letter was a pleasant and characteristic bit of 
himself. “He is a good friend, Ed is!” Hilda thought, 
with a warm glow in her heart. Then the picture 
rose of Ed’s one great moment, when he ejected Will 
Harper from Adéle’s room. She even smiled faintly. 

His letter was all chat and gossip of the store: 


You ought to be here, Hilda. There’s new work for all of us. 
We're digging up stock from concerns you never heard of. 
There’s nothing coming from Europe at all. Joe Hemstead him- 
self looked after your work in Paris this summer. Funny, he 
missed you all round. He just got back Saturday. The war 
caught him. He tried to get through to Havre with a lot 
of model gowns in an automobile; but they took the car 
away from him near Rouen, said the chauffeur was 





Janet faces life 
Her thought. “If I had known it, I should 
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up for two days in a barn, and he might be 
there yet if he hadn’t given a boy a hundred 
francs to take a note to our ambassador and 
promised him a hundred more if he brought 
back the answer. Then he walked twenty- 
five miles in a day, caught a train to 
Havre, got across the Channel in a fishing- 
boat, and just caught a ship home, traveling 
steerage. 


Hilda mused over this. “J. H. was 
here in England, then, this summer,” she 


have tried to see him.” 

The old world of her working habits 
was suddenly close to her. She fell to 
wondering how they were solving the 
extraordinary problems that her own de- 
partment must certainly be facing at 
this moment. 

Then she shook off the mood and read on: 


We're doing pretty fair business, at that. I’m running 
about 3 per cent above last year. The store as a whole is 
doing better than that. And I expect to pick up all right in 
the fall, when the glove trade picks up in the cooler weather. 
But, between you and I, we're pretty near the only store in 
New York that’s doing any business at all. 

You remember that other thing I spoke about in Paris — 
that mean story. Well, I ran it down, I think. May Isbell 
started it, just kind of half saying things. And then Stanley 
Aitcheson did the rest of it, just as I thought. I don’t know 
what he’s got against you, but he was sure peeved. He’s going 
to be married in October to a Philadelphia girl. I told Stanley 
I was going to write you this. Told May, too. 


Hilda read this paragraph a second time and her 
eyes filled. There was not a hint in the letter — and 
she read on to the end, to make sure — regarding the 
things she and Ed had said at the last; apparently 
not so much as a memory of the queer, hard mood she 
had been in. Ed had always seemed a rather funny 
little man, with his curiously bulging eyes, and his thin 
legs under a plump body. But she knew now that she 
would never smile at him again. She recalled wonder- 
ing often, in the old days before her life had changed 
so, what could be the quality in Ed that made men 
stand by him so warmly. She remembered that on 
those occasions, once or twice a year, when Ed seemed 
to find it necessary to drop all restraints and go off on 
what could only be termed a drunk, the other men 
always hunted him up and looked after him, and later 
suppressed all talk of the incident. She understood now. 

In her daily walks from this time on, she gradually 
became aware of the catastrophe that was so rapidly 
engulfing all Europe, if not the world. Soldiers were 
drilling now, everywhere. They were even camped 
in Hyde Park. The great old city, cumbersome as 
always, slow to rouse at the call of danger, began at 
last to show signs of some real military preparation. 

Amateur police appeared, to take the place of those 
strong young men that were needed at the front. 
Recruits drilled in business suits and in sweaters and 
caps. Khaki-clad troops marched to the railway sta- 
tions and disappeared, marched and disappeared. Boy 
scouts appeared everywhere as guards and messengers. 
There were guns, pointing upward, on the roofs of 
the government buildings. Much was said about a 
possible raid from German Zeppelins. 

Blink and Adéle came early in September. Hilda 
saw them on several occasions, but never for more 
than a few minutes at a time. She made no effort to 
conceal her trouble from them. If she did not talk 
freely, it was only because she could hardly trust 
herself to talk at all. And then, they asked no ques- 
tions; but they caught enough to understand, and 
she felt their sympathy. Blink, in his quiet way, 
offered to help, and appeared gratified when she 
called on him now and then for errands. 

One day in mid-September she met them at the 
corner of Bayswater Road. They were on their way 
to see her. 

As Hilda was just starting out for her hour afoot, 
and had no particular destination in mind, she walked 
with ‘them through Kensington Gardens to the 
restaurant, and sat with them while they had tea 
—she could take nothing herself. She was forcing 
herself to eat at meal-times by a mechanical exercise 
of the will, but found the process too distasteful to 
be carried on at other hours. 

She found herself looking at these two with a 
not unkindly detachment. [Continued on page 85] 
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everyone enjoys and thrives on. 





as quickly and simply as making a cup of tea. 


Try Tomato Toast, Campbell Style 


pleasing novelty. 





And here’s the solution— 


Campbell’s delicious, nourishing Tomato Soup, which 
It adds zest and flavor 
to any meal; is easily prepared as the best part of a meal 
in itself; and you can have it ready to serve at any time 


Take one can Campbell's Tomato Soup, two tablespoonfuls flour, two table- 
spoonfuls butter, one and one-half cups milk, eight slices of toast. Melt the butter 
and add the flour, pour in the milk gradually. When smooth, add the can of soup 
undiluted; when the mixture is hot, serve at once on the toast. A spicy and 


Send for a dozen of this wholesome soup and declare your independence foday. 


Besides its use as a soup course, there are many other tempting 
and simple dishes easily produced in combination with 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


And Here’s a Tasty ‘‘Left-Over’’ 


Take one can Campbell's Tomato Soup, one can of water, and one cup of 
left-over meats ground or chopped fine. 
salt, pepper and butter. 
toast, Serve hot, 


21 kinds 
Asparagus Clam Bouillon 
Clam Chowder 

Beef , 
Bouillon Consommé 

. Julienne 
Celery Mock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 


Ox Tail 


10c a can 


Small onion chopped fine. 





Season with 


Cook fifteen or twenty minutes and turn over buttered 


An agreeable variation for breakfast or supper. 


Pea 

Pepper Pot 
Printanier 

Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli- Tomato 
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Tony Haunts the Butterfinger Building 


AND Hermie J. Whichway Slips Him 


a Little Fatherly Conversazione 


By WILLARD CONNELY 


YEORGE H. RAISIN, president, and dontcha 
against whom Tony had first 


iorget it, up 
as a prospective employee, 


himself 
never even answered any of the three letters 
which Tony sent in to be “filed.” 

Of course, Pony felt that if George couldn't appreci- 
ate a good man when he hove to, he'd just let slip the 
dogs of war and not give him another chance. There 
were plenty publishers and advertising genii who'd be 
at a high rate of interest, even 
and the Snowell crowd 


crowded 


glad to lend him an ear, 
though MecTour’s Magazine 
didn’t act so anxious. 

He bethought himself of Hermie Whichway, king of 
the Butterfingers. There was a guy who'd listen to 
Anybody could tell that from his benevolent 

Maybe Hermie, too, didn’t have a job once, 


reasot 
editorials 
and knew what it was. 

rhe Butterfinger Building stands in a locality reason- 
ably safe in the day-time, and unmolested by boule- 
the time. Still, one must not be 
environment dabbles in 
chance and reached the 
place without He fearlessly ascended 
the broad stone steps of the stately edifice, so that 
any with half an eyelash that 
no Senator entering the Capitol had anything on him. 

The 
instal a merry 
Grant’s Tomb, and had this indirect lighting hiding in 
mily got 


vard manicures all 


about when one 
Tony 


a body-guard., 


fastidious 


magazines, took a 


passer by could set 


circular, and big enough to 


It was just as ornate as 


corridor was 
to round in 
a trough near the ceiling, so the management 
the benefit of half the illumination they paid for. \ 
receiving teller bent blotter in a dim 
corner, and he told Tony where to get the elevator. 

Arriving on the twelfth floor, whichis the sacred floor 
of all magazineries, Tony found himself in another semi 
where the little girl who takes 
sat at a table, monarchess of all she 
moment was herself in a little 


over a big 


spherical sanctum, 
people s hames in 
surveyed, which at the 
round mirror. She had the evening paper opened to 
the page fulla cartoons, although all the Butterfinger 
publications were right there on the same table. Some 
people's children refuse to develop a taste for good 
literchoor. 

Tony filled ont the order-blank, stating that he was 
late of McTour’s, and Blondy sprang away on her rub- 
ber heels to page Mr. Whichway, main Camembert of 
Somebody's Magazine. Tony waited on one of the slip- 
pery leather chairs, which yuh can slide offa so easy. 
He looked through all the periodi« als of the house, and 
decided that they needed his help. 

The little girl reappeared without any warning, and 
told ‘Tony to step this way; but he had a hard time 
trying to imitate that step. She breezed along through 
some more corridors into a big room where there was a 
dense growth of luxuriant furniture and a lotta Oriental 
rugs if vuh didn’t look at ’em too close. The main idea 
of this room seemed to be just to have a plac e for doors 
to open off of. 

The job-chaser was allowed to sit there a while and 
make believe his train was twenty minutes late. Guys 
and guvettes kept commg out of one door, bearing 
papers and things, and scooting in another, like hasty 





at 


Hermie never paused, so Tony fell in line 


with him, hitting it hot-foot for the ferry 


ants visiting all the ant-hills in the neigh- 
borhood. They all looked as if they were try- 
ing so hard not to forget to think of sump’m. 
Oh, for the life of a gazetteer once more! 
thought Tony. 

He was led into a room where a fella sat at 
a desk who looked like one McAdoo, the we ll 
known Woody Wilson. The 
main difference was, this fella didn’t seem 
to have much to do, while they say Mack 
never gets more’n three hours sleep, during 
the day. He wasn’t Whichway, he confessed. 
But he was George Marsh Mallow, never- 
theless, and he could quell us just as effec- 
tually as Mr. Whichway, he admitted, and 
The boss was “outa 


son-in-law of 


maybe a little bit more. 


town,” as the old fable goes, and he'd in- 
trusted all comers to Mallow, who'd been 


fifteen years on the New York Bun, so why not? 
“Gimme a job,” said Tony politely. 
“Not a ghost of a chance,” said Mallow 
stereotypically, same as any erstwhile reporter 
talks. He looked at Tony as if he entertained grave 
fears for the boy’s sanity. 
““Where can I get one? I wanta go into advertising.” 
“Try the agencies. Why pick on us?” yawned Mal- 


low He eased out from under his nose-glasses and 





Tony walked past the famous throne-room, 
and peeked around a Japanese screen; 
and there was Hermie, not doing a thing 


blinked at Tony like a guy examining some new species 
of flora and fauna, whoever they are. 

“T heard Somebody's Mag could stand a few more ads. 
I’m the guy you want for your handy little contract 
contortionist.” 

“Tell your troubles to an agency. 
noved,” 

“You'll be sorry when I get to be a great man,”’ per- 
sisted Tony. “I can see you're no reader of character. 
McTour’s wants me back already, but I think I see 
a better opportunity right here. When can I see 
Mr. Whichway?” 

Mallow had picked up some press page proofs and 
pretended to get busy with ‘em. ‘Tony knew that 
pseudo-activity, because he usta do the same thing 
when irritated by extraneous beings. He bowed and 
withdrew like a butler, only noisily. 

The person had talked as if advertising agencies had 
jobs to burn, but Tony had heard different. He'd 
heard that the agencies didn’t need to make any more 
money, but the magazines did; so, being philanthropic, 
he wanted to help out the latter. 

But Mallow was a good fella,-at that. He at least 
told Tony that friend Whichway would be back “next 
week.” 


We can’t be an- 
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Sketches by I — 


The little girl who takes people’s names 
sat, monarchess of all she surveyed, which 
was herself in a little round mirror 


So the following week Tony arose, and donned his 
war-paint, and proceeded again to the Butterfinger 
Building, where he beseeched audience with Hermie, 
and little Blondy said she’d see. She came out again, 
and said his lése-majesté was dictating and she dassent 
disturb him. “‘Dictating”’ is such a venerable gag that 
‘Tony feared Hermie had been tipped off by George as 
to what constituted an annoyance. 

The next day he thought he'd better call up first; 
so he did, and was told that Mr. Whichway had just 
gone off on a shooting trip. Shooting hot air, prob’ly, 
off into the next room. Tony transferred his presence 
to the building a third time, and verified that switch- 
board girl’s perjury; for he busted right into the corri- 
dor, walked past the famous throne-room, and peeked 
around a Japanese screen; and there was Hermie, not 
doing a thing. 

He went back and sent in his card. After an hour 
his “secretary” came out, and wanted to knew where 
that Mr. Fitzcohen was. Seeing Tony, she applied the 
“conference” stall on him. She talked about like 
the average secretary — who is only a stenog taking 
one man’s letters insteada six. 

By this time Tony was calling the elevator-man 
by his first name, and felt as if he worked there same 
as the rest. His next advance on Fort Whichway 
showed the throne-room to be unoccupied, so he just 
went in and wised himself up. It -looked like a 
college boy’s dormitory room, only on a grand scale. 
The big desk plumb in the middle stood up like an 
island in the sea. It contained a row of books on 
serious things. But on top a cabinet against a wall 
was a squad of silver egg-cups won at golf. Hermie 
would have his little joke, wouldn’t he? 

Over a picture on another wall was a blue silk flag 
with a “Y” on it, which mighta meant yap. “Boola, 
boola,” mused Tony. A large plush case with a glass 
cover held three lonely little medals; but Hermie was 
leaving room for more to come. Some day Sousa 
won't have anything on him. Photos of millionaires 
are always easy to look at, and there were a few of 
these, so Hermie could keep ambitious. There was 
one of old Tom Jawson, who made Somebody's, and 
then again he didn’t. T. R.’s picture was there, too. 
He gets in every place. Tony had one of him. 

And there was a photo of the “near-golfers in Scot- 
land,” as Hermie jovially alluded to them in writing 
under the picture, taken just before he came back and 
wrote his famous editorial about how tough it was all 
his readers didn’t have it as soft as he had. It was 
about the time Hermie challenged Andy Carnegie to nine 
holes, and Andy sent back word he was in a conference. 

In a corner, a newly made antique grandfather's 
clock with moons and everything on it didn’t tick. 
The bookcases held many a standard book, and held 
them fast. Old King Whichway was a jolly old soul, 
after all, Tony decided, and only needed a young 
Grand Duke like Tony to bring him complete success. 

That was enough excitement for one day’s steady 
application, so Tony didn’t report again until the next 
afternoon. The little secretary was sorry she hadda lic 
so much, but Mr. Whichway would be engaged until 
five o'clock, when he was going right home.— yes, even 
though he lived in Montclair. [Continued on page 88} 


















































j iD you ever try Bon Ami on 
white paint? It dissolves the 
grime like magic and restores the 
fresh, white, new look. Frequently 
one magic sweep of the cloth, wet 
with a little Bon Ami lather, will 
erase an obstinate finger-mark that 
resists floods of plain water! 


You mustn’t use coarse, gritty soaps 
or powders to scour that grime away 
—they would scour off the white paint 
too. 


To meet the wishes of housewives who 
like their cleaners in powder form, we 
are now making Bon Ami that way as 
well as in the well-known cake form. 


Made in both cake and powder form 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 























The new powder is made of exactly 
the same fine materials as the cake; 
it will do exactly the same work and, 
like the cake, w7// not scratch. 


We leave you to choose between our 
cake and powder. Both of them are 
wonderful for cleaning windows and 
mirrors, bathtubs, tile, paint, and pol- 
ishing metals; not for scouring or 
rough work, but for all the fer 
kinds of cleaning and polishing. 


“Hasn't 
scratched 
yet!” 
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It makes no noise 


T . 
No matter how many improvements your closet 
may have, if it isn’t silent it is a constant source 
of discomfort. 


If it’s a Si-wel-clo, it will be noiseless. 


SIWELCLO 
Silent Closet 


It can’t be heard because it was designed to be 
noiseless, and yet not a single sanitary feature 
has been neglected. Even if its highly glazed 
surface should be accidentally chipped, it would 
still be white and impervious to grease and 
acids. The Si-wel-clo is not too expensive for 
a home costing $4000. 


Architects and Plumbers know and recommend 
the Si-wel-clo and all our other Sanitary products. 


Before you decide upon new bathroom fixtures, 


send for 


‘Booklet R-18*‘ Bathrooms of Character’’ 
Shows plans and designs 





The Trenton Potteries Co. 
Trenton, N. J., U.S.A. 


‘‘The Largest Makers of Sanitary Pottery in U.S.A.” 






































The Trenton Potteries Company 
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The Honesty of Honest Tom 


| Continued from page 17) 





Leyman did, and he used *em on me. 
He always has. I never denied them, 
and I don’t now. And I don’t see 
why he does, and’ — he turned to his 
colleague — “‘and the rest of you. Not 
even after what Knowles says; I can’t 
make out why you all deny ‘em to 
yourselves an’ leave ‘em to me.” 

“We deny them because they are not 
true of us,”’ said Wilson. “And,” to the 
chair he added petulantly, “I don’t 
accept your view of business, either.” 

“Oh,” laughed Knowles, “I wes half 
joking.” 

“Yes; but,” said the street-railway 
man, “you were only half joking. You 
meant the other half.” 

A murmur of support for Wilson 
grumbled around the table. 

“You say you're not a grafter?”’ said 
Tom to Wilson; and again his face 
expressed his incredulity. 

“I do,” Wilson declared, and _ his 
expression was as honest as Tom’s. 

“But, Fred,” Tom said to him softly, 
“vou know how we got those franchises 
for the trolleys — how we planned the 
fight with Nick — old Nick, I mean. 
You fellows, among you, you raised the 
fund — a whopper, you remember; the 
biggest I ever handled; and we picked 
out candidates for the Council and - 
Mayor; you know — picked ‘em be- 
cause they were crooks. And then — 
Leyman here got on, and hollered, and 
it looked as if he’d break us; but we 
just forced the election, with money at 
the polls, right out and out. We bribed 
it through with cash.” 


M had spoken rapidly; but he held 

the board spellbound. And, besides, 
though the story was old, the confession 
of it was new to them; and, somehow, 
it was convincing, and shocking. In 
the silence that followed his narrative, 
Tom looked around, mystified; but he 
came back to Wilson, who sat tapping 
the ends of his fingers together and eye- 


| ing the big politician. 


“Didn't we?” Tom asked him. 

“No, we didn’t,” said Wilson. 

“What!” Tom exclaimed. ‘“*What’s 
that you say?” , 

“Tsay that we didn’t do any bribery,” 
Wilson repeated. “You say you did. 
All right. But I didn’t, and you can’t 
say I did.” 

“Oh,” said Tom, relieved. “I see 
what you mean. You mean that I paid 
out the money; and that’s true. But, 
Fred, you gave it to me to bribe 
with.” 

There was an appeal in this, too. But 
Wilson was hard. He did not yield. 

“I gave you money,” he said, “to 
meet the costs; but I didn’t tell you to 
commit bribery.” 

“But you knew what I did with it,” 
Tom pleaded. 

“T am not a briber,” Wilson insisted. 
“T committed no bribery.” 

“No,” said Tom, flushing. 
that. I did the bribing. Yes. 
Fred, you got the graft.” 

“The graft?”’ said Wilson. 
graft?” 

“The franchises.” 

“Do you call a franchise a graft?” 
Wilson asked. 

“Sure,” said Tom. “And you did 
then. You and Nick and — the rest; 
you calculated that those franchises 
were worth five millions, and so you 
were ready, you said, to spend a million 
to get them.” 

“Well?” said Wilson. 

“Well,” said Tom, “if they were 
worth five millions to the city, and we 
bribed the aldermen to give "em to you 
for one, then there was four millions 


“IT did 
But, 


“What 





graft, anyhow. And those franchises 
are worth more now.” 

“There may have heen a million of 
graft for you _ politicians,” Wilson 
sneered; “but a business man would 
call the four millions profit.” 

Tom accepted this thrust humbly. 

“I know,” he said simply. “And 
that’s one reason why I wanted to get 
into this bank and be a business man in- 
stead of a politician: so as I could get 
profits and not graft.” 

“And perhaps,” said Wilson, “per- 
haps that explains why you kept for 
yourself all those underlying franchises 
you got for us?” 

“Exactly,” Tom admitted promptly, 
“and you know it. I told you so. I 
told you I only wanted to get a business 
position out of em, and the terms I let 
you have ‘em on proves it. I've made 
hardly any money out of that deal. I 
was square afterwards.” 

“That's true,” said Knowles. 
“You've been square, Harding. You 
haven't put on the screws as you might 
—as I would have done, or Wilson, or 
any other business man.” He smiled. 
“You are no business man, Tom; you're 
only a politician in business.” 

“Only!” snapped Wilson. “Is there 
anything worse?” 

“Oh, yes,”” said Tom in a matter-of- 
fact tone. “A business man in politics 
is worse.” 

Scorrful laughter greeted this utter- 
ance, and Wilson said: 

“You'll be saying next that business 
men are worse than politicians.” 

“IT say that now,” said Tom. “I 
used to think we pols were worse. Men 
like Leyman here said so, and every- 
body seemed to believe it. So I did. 
And it’s hard for me to get it right, even 
now. But I can see that business is 
much worse than politics.” 

Again that scornful laughter. 

“I know,” Tom fumbled. 
think politics is worse than business, 
because it’s meaner. But look now, 
look at what the reformers call the ideals 
of the two things. It’s all wrong in 
politics for a man in office to use his 
position to make money for himself or 
jobs for his friends. He does it — 
sure; we pols all doit. But it’s wrong, 
and we know it. We acknowledge it, 
see? And you business men don’t. 
None of us politicians anywhere ever 
robbed any city or State the way you 
business men robbed the insurance 
companies and the railroads and a lot 
of the big trusts. 


“ AND then,” Tom continued, “who 
makes us crooked politicians 
crooked? We take bribes, Leyman 


says. And he’s right. But who pays 
us the bribes? It seems to me,” said 
Tom timidly — not aggressively, not 
even positively —“as I watch what 
I do, and how I do it, and what for 
and who for, it seems to me that us 
politicians do a lot of dirty, meam low- 
down business; but we do it all for 
business men.” 

“Tom,” said Knowles, “why don't 
you explain, while you are about it, how 
you came to hold out those franchises?” 

“I kind o’ hate to,” said Tom, 
flushing. 

“Then I will,” said Nick. “It was 
my father’s idea. He was a business 
man, and a good one, as nobody here 
will deny. He understood business and 
business men, and he planned that 
‘hold-out’ to get a hold on you fellows 
—to keep you from holding him up.” 

This shot hit hard. The brutal ad- 
mission was enough, but the evidence 
it gave of the sympathy of young 
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©@he Victrola is the life 
of the summer home 


Wherever you go for the summer, you’ll be glad of the com- 
panionship of the Victrola. | 


It brings to you the world’s greatest bands and instrumentalists, 
the most famous opera stars, the popular comedians of the day, to 
charm and cheer you with their music and mirth; or it becomes at will 
the best of dance orchestras to furnish the music for the newest dances. 
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i 
| Always, everywhere, the Victrola is a _ constant 
| delight. 
I: Any Victor dealer will gladly play your favorite music 
I: for you and demonstrate the various styles of the Victor 
a ' m™ and Victrola—$1o to $250. . js 
viaiateias Victor Talking Machine Co., \ A : 
Visit the Victor Temple of Music ’ 
Palace of Liberal Arts Camden N J U. S. A. } t 
Panama-Pacific International . ’ > Gap , 
Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
— “HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — ‘ 
i the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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FAIRY SOAP 


and bath uses 


Expert soapmaking talent; the 
choicest. materials; the best facil- 
ities—all these combine to pro- 
duce a true soap in “Fairy.” 





It cleanses refreshingly and 
: fe) gives unfailing satisfaction. 


yo) Ne CT AT floating oval cake 
fits the hand 


(THEN. FAIR BANK companys 
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-“Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ in Your Home: 
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JULY 


with Harding startled the 
hoard. It daunted the directors; it 
strengthened Tom; and Nick himself 
ad to break the painful silence that 
followed. 

‘But you aren't making good, Tom,” 
he said. “You started to show that 
franchises were a graft, and you haven't 
lone Ig 

“Why,” Tom answered, “what we 
have to do to get ‘em proves that; and 
what we have to do to protect *em after- 
wards.” 

“What 
Nelson. 

Tom turned in surprise to the mer- 
chant. 

“Why, we have to bribe to get them, 
and after that we have to stand in with 
other bribers and the corrupt machine 
to keep ’em. Haven't you ever noticed 
that every company that’s got a fran- 
chise or a license stands in with me and 
the machine to help keep things all — 
all rotten and wrong?” 

“But why?” asked Wilson. 

“T don’t know why,” said Tom. 
“You ought to know that. I’ve heard 
soap-box orators say it was because a 
franchise or a license was a special privi- 
and that, a special privilege being 
all wrong, the street railways and the 
railroads, the gas company, the tele- 
phone, and the electric light, and the 
saloons, prostitutes and gamblers, all 
have to stand in together to keep the 
government standing for privile ges and 
against the cominon good.” 

“You shall not say that in my pres- 
ence,” said Leyman, precisely and with 
effect. “I have stock in all these com- 
panies, and I own houses occupied for 
purposes of prostitution. I — well, sir 
you can hardly say that I stand in.” 

“That's right,” said Tom eagerly. 
“And that’s another thing I don't 
understand: why you don’t?” 

“T think I could tell you why,” 
Leyman quietly. 

wish you 
“Honestly, I do. 


Know les 


do we have to do?” asked 


lege, 


said 


would,” Tom urged. 

I suppose you mean 
that it’s because you're honest; and 
that’s what I'd like to know. That’s 
what I hoped to find out to-day when 
I first spoke up to you.” 


“And called me a crook and a 
grafter?” 

“Y-yes,” said Tom, flushing. “But 

only after ygu said I was. And I— 


I didn’t mean anything so very bad by 
it — not so bad as you did.” 


HE directors laughed; and Tom, 
looking around bewildered at thém, 
said: 

“No, I didn’t. There’s honest crooks 
_ and honest grafters, and that’s what I 
thought the rest of us was. I thought 
maybe you didn’t know, Mr. Leyman, 
about yourself; but I did think that 
we — all of the others here knew we was 
all in on the graft, one way or another, 
and that that was why we was all stand- 
ing for what the papers used to call my 
‘crooked régime.’” 

“But we don’t all know that,” said 
Knowles, ‘and you haven’t shown it. 
Why don’t you take up each one of us 
and point out how and why and where 
we come in.” A mischievous smile ap- 
peared on his face. “‘ You might begin 
with me, and then take Mr. Muller here, 
and then 

Mr. Muller, the genial, round-faced, 
round-bodied captain of the breweries 
combine, fairly bumped in his seat. 

“What! Me?” he cried, and threw 
up his hands. “But I haven’t said a 
word, have 1? Not von word. No. I 
am thinking. I am hearing all that my 
friend Harding is saying so seriously, so 

like a baby, almost. And it makes 
me like him better than I haf ever liked 
him before. And I haf liked de Honest 
Tom alway s, alw ays. He is so honest — 
honest as a bad boy. And I tumble to 
some of the things that he is trying to 
pull off. Yes, Ido. But I don’t care for 





to haf him explain where I come in. 
Gott!” 

The pure blend of anxiety, candor, 
and good humor in this speech was too 
much for the meeting. Everybody 
laughed. 

“Muller passes,” said Knowles, and 
he looked to the railroad men. 

They laughed. 

“T pass, too,” said one. 

“And I,” said the other. 

And the public service men chorused: 
“And J;” “Me too;” and “I.” 

“Sure,” said Tom. “The railroads 
are like Muller, always with me for 
protection; and the gas and electric 
light and them — they’re like Wilson: 
they’re with me most of the time be- 
cause they want things most of the 
time.” 

“T don’t pass,” said Sterling, the coal, 
iron, and steel man; but he wasn’t cross 
about it. 

“And I don’t,” said Nelson amiably. 

Tom alone missed the spirit of the fun 
in these challenges. He labored. 

“To begin with,” he began, “you do 
both stand in with me and the machine. 
You contribute handsomely to the 
party treasury; you put up when I ask 
you for extra campaign expenses; and 
you throw your moral support against 
the other party and reform.” 

“But is it wrong,” said Nelson, with a 
wink at the board, “‘do you call it wrong 
to support you and the party?” 

“N-no-o,” Tom answered, frowning 
in his effort to clear his mind. “I 
wouldn’t say that. I'd say just the oppo- 
site. And yet,”— his brow cleared,— 
“you know what Ido. As Leyman here 
says, I give bad government; I fight 
reform, and I keep out good men and 
good government. And I do it with 
your help.” 

Tom went on: “You, Mr. Sterling, 
you don’t ask many favors of me.” 

“None,” said Sterling. 

“None?” said Tom. “You demand 
and you have your say about congréss- 
men.” 

“Oh,” 
ington.” 

“Well, but that’s where you come in,” 
said Tom — “at Washington.” 

“All I ask is that you send good busi- 
ness men to Congress, men of affairs 
who understand business and 

“Keep up the tariff on steel and 


said Sterling, “that’s Wash- 





” 





“Protect American imdustry and 
American laber,” said Sterling. 

Tom looked at him. ° 

“Labor?” he repeated. “‘ American 


labor? You steel men licked American 
labor in the Homestead strike. You 
practically discharged American labor 
after that. You imported —free of 
duty — foreign labor; and it’s foreign 
labor — fifty-seven varieties — that you 
work now.” 

Sterling was about to speak, but Tom 
wouldn’t let him. 

“You're not a friend and protector 
of labor, Mr. Sterling. You're an ex- 
ploiter and an enemy of your own 
employees.” 

Knowles felt, in the silence that oc- 
curred at this point, that Tom’s serious- 
ness was again weighing too heavily 
upon the meeting. 

“Now, Tom,” he said _ genially, 
“since you have convinced or convicted 
or, at any rate, silenced the manufac- 
turers, there remain the merchants. 
Mr. Nelson vf 

“Mr. Nelson forgot, when he spoke 
a moment ago,” said Tom, “that he and 
Sterling and all the other employers of 
labor are after me right now to beat a 
mess.of labor legislation that’s coming 
up at the next session.” 

“Stupid bills,” said Sterling; “laws 
that would destroy discipline and make 
business impossible.” 

“You shouldn’t say,” said Nelson, 
‘that you're killing those for me, for us, 
Harding. You must disapprove of 
them yourself. The State legislature, 
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especially a body as corrupt as ours, is 
not a fit place to deal with the grievances 
of labor. The employers and _ their 
employees togethe + 

“The legislature,” Tom flared, “is 
fit to deal with the grievances of the 
employer. You want me to put over 
that State constabulary bill of yours, 
and you know what that’s for. It’s to 
help you beat labor, put down strikes, 
and give you — you, not the State 
a little standing army of your own. Be- 
cause, you know, you'll get me and the 
machine to man it for you. So much for 
the employer and his employees getting 
together to do what the State legislature 
mustn’t do —a legislature as corrupt 
as ours!” 

“But,” said Sterling, “you must see 
that, if business is to go on, strikes have 
to be put down. We can’t settle the 
differences between capital and labor in 
battles fought out in the streets of our 
cities and towns. Law and order — 

“Sure thing,” said Tom. 
what I say. 
one reason why I’m for you ‘and — for 
corruption. So as we can keep busi- 
ness and things going as they are.” 





NOWLES wasn’t helping Tom at 

all. He was yielding to bis in- 
ternal amusement. But he irritated 
others also. 

“Well, then,” 
patiently, “what the 
driving at?” 

“Why,” Tom struggled, “I just want 
to be honest-like, that’s all. Straight, 
and all together. I started out after 
Leyman here. I wanted to find out if 
he was straight — if he meant it when 
he called me a crook and a grafter; and 
if he meant that he wasn’t. I took him 
for a hypocrite, and I'm kind o’ down 
on hypocrisy, I guess. It’s hard to get 
everything right, when your're all 
wrong, the way I am. Anyhow, I 
thought Leyman must be a hypocrite 
to pretend I wasn’t corrupting and 
bribing and — working for him and his 
— interests, as well as for you all and 
me and the party. That was about all, 
till Wilson, here, let it out that you all 
—or most of you — were like ’Lish, and 
didn’t know I was keeping the whole 
works from falling in on all of us.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Wilson. 

“Yes,” said Nelson. “You talk as 
if you thought you were the savior of 
society. I'd like to see how you make 
it out.” 

Tom flushed a deep purple. “I don’t 
set up for—a savior,” he protested. 

““And I’m not saving society. I’m only 
helping to save property and business 
and our grafts. That’s all.” 

Knowles snickered, Wilson frowned, 
and Nelson sneered. 

“So that’s all, is it?” he retorted. 
“Well, would you mind describing how 
you see yourself doing it?” 

“Why,” said Tom, “as I see it, I'm 
the political leader of the people, and I 
sell out and become your agent. I take 
your money and your backing, and I 
use them to get control of the people’s 
majority party. And I deliver it to 
you. I nominate for office fellows I own 
or can buy, or sometimes — for Gov- 
ernor and the like — gentlemen that 
you control; and so we make the repre- 
sentatives of the people represent — 
you fellows and business.” 

“Pretty smart and very wicked, 
aren't we?” said Wilson sarcastically. 

“No,” Tom answered; “I don’t say 
you do it regular and on purpose. But 
I do.” 

“Oh, I see,” Wilson jeered. “It’s 
you that’s smart, and we're only 
wicked.” 

Tom looked hurt, but he held his 
course. 

“It’s this way, Fred. One time it’s 
you that wants something, so you put 
up big, and I get it for you. Then, 


Wilson demanded im- 
deuce are you 
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And that’s why — that’s | 





when you don’t want anything special, 


A Convalescent 
can build back to health 


only by avoiding wrong 


habits of 
drinking. 


and 


eating 


One of the most harm- 
ful of these habits is 
coffee-drinking —a_ fre- 
quent cause of stomach, 
heart and nerve troubles. 


Coffee may agree with 
some persons for a time. 
To others it is a definite 
poison, and its daily blows 
at health finally show. 


Many family physicians 
now use and recommend 


POSTUM 


in place of coffee 
This pure food-drink, made 


of whole wheat and a small 
portion of wholesome mo- 
lasses, is absolutely free from 
caffeine and tannin, the drugs 
which make coffee injurious 
to most users. 


If you conclude that it’s 
more fun to be well than to 
drink coffee, remember there's 
a delicious Java-like flavour 
in POSTUM—and some gen- 
uine nourishment, too—in- 
cluding the vital mineral salts 
which Nature requires for her 
rebuilding of body, brain and 


nerves. 


It’s easy to shift from coffee 
to POSTUM, and 
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The Price of Progress 


HE Panama Canal stands as 
marvelous 
achievements of the age. Into its 
construction went not only the high- 
est engineering skill, but the best 


one of the most 


business brains of the nation, backed 
by hundreds of millions of dollars. 


Suppose conditions not to be fore- 
seen made it necessary to replace the 
present c anal with a new and larger 
waterway of the sea-level type, to 
be built in the next ten years. 

Also suppose that this new canal 
would be the means of a great sav- 
ing in time and money to the canal- 
us ing pub lic, because of the rapid 
dd in canal engine ering. 

This sounds improbable; yet it 
illustrates s exactly what has hap- 
pe ned in the de “ve lopme nt of the 
telephone, and what will certainly 
happen again. 

Increasing demands upon the 
telephone system, calling for more 


One Policy 





One System 


extended and better service, forced 
removal of every part of the plant 
not equal to these demands. Switch- 
boards, cables, wires and the tele- | 
phone instrument itself were changed 
time and again, as fast as the ad- 
vancing art of the telephone could 
improve them. 





It was practical to do all this 
because it greatly increased the 
capacity of the plant, reduced ser- 
vice rates and added subscribers by 
the hundred thousand. 


In ten years, the telephone plant 
of the Bell System has been rebuilt 
and renewed, piece by piece, at an 
expense exceeding the cost of the 
canal. 


Thus the Bell System is kept at 
the highest point of efficiency, always 
apace with the telephone require-| 
ments of the public. And _the| 
usefulness of the telephone has been | 
extended to all the people. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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Haywood Tire Repair 
Plants are making big 
money. A man who 


r. I911l, writes he has 
cle ty | over $3,000, 
Be the Ares t » start. Ex- 
_perience necessary. 
ou learn quick, Si mply 
follow directions, Business 
comos fast and easy, 


Repair Tires at Home 
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repair your own tires—save 
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HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT CO, 
‘onital Ave.. Indianapolis, Ind 
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“I know 


you don’t like 
pawed-over 
handkerchiefs 
They give 
fastidious 
people the creeps. You never 


know whohashandled’em. Thisis 


SEALPACKERCHIEF 


the Handkerchief in the sealed package 

that has no chance to collect grime 

or germs. ‘f 

Packages for Men and Women, Containing 

1 for 10c,3 for 25c,2 for 25c,3 for 50c,1 for 25c. 
On Sale in the Good Shops 


Ask for SEALPACKERCHIEF by name which ap- 
pears plainly on each Package and see that seal is unbroken 


SEALPACKERCHIEF CO. 
Broadway, at 25th St. New York City 
Offices in Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
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| you — well, you lay down on me a lit- 


tle. It’s just like as if I kept a store. 
Sometimes business is good, sometimes 
it’s bad; but I — I have to be ready all 
the time, with stock on hand, as you 
say, or, as we pols say, with the goods; 
so that whenever any of you or any- 
body else wants anything you oughtn’t 
to have, you can come in and order it, 
pay for it, and get it. But the result is, 
you see, that the government is kept 
standing all the time against the people 
it’s supposed to belong to, and — for 

- well, for crooks and grafters and — 
business generally.” 

He paused for a minute, 
on: 

“That’s my job, and that’s how I 
save property and things as they are. 
For back of you big business men are 


then went 


| the little business men, and the stock- 


holders and property-holders, and all 
th’ blind people who think they’re for 
reform. They don’t see that if the gov- 
ernment wasn’t wrong everything would 
come right. They don’t see — and 
Leyman don’t, and you, Wilson, you 
say you don’t see — that if I quit cor- 
rupting the government it would do 


| what the people wanted done. Which 
would raise hell.” 
OW would it affect me?” Nelson 
asked. 
“You?” said Tom. “Don’t you sce 


that, if it wasn’t for me and the ma- 
chine, you wouldn’t be allowed to work 
women and girls, not the way you work 
‘em, for the long hours and for the pay 


|} you give “em?” 


“And don’t forget me,” said Leyman 
quietly. “You were going to show me 
where I came in.” 

“T haven't forgot you, Mr. Leyman,” 
said Tom — “not for a minute. But 
you, you come in everywhere. You're 
the stockholder and the landlord. You 
don’t produce a thing — not a cent. 
You live entirely off your money, which 
works for you and makes everybody 
else work for you. Everything that’s 
done is done for you, good and bad. 
You said you owned shares in all the 
public service corporations. Well, then, 
you're the man Wilson does — what he 
does for; and Torey here; and Sey- 
mour; and the railroads. You can ask 
‘em yourself. I told you how I bribed 


‘for Wilson; now you ask him who he 


gave me the bribe money for.” 

The other directors seemed to enjoy 
the turn to Leyman. They sat back 
and smiled. And he must have felt the 
change. He was mute. Tom put his 
question to Wilson. 

“You did it for the stockholders, 
didn’t you?” he asked. 

“No,” said Wilson sarcastically; “I 
did it for fun.” 

Tom looked so bothered by this 
answer that Torey came to his rescue. 

“Of course,” said the gas man, “we 


| all do politics, as we do business, for the 


stockholders ultimately.” 

“Sure,” said Tom, encouraged; “* ev- 
erything that’s wrong is done for fellers 
like you, Leyman. Even Nelson works 
for you. The girls in his store, who, to 

| make up a living wage and get the fool 

| things they handle and sell to your wife 

| and mine and other rich women, do 
| things they oughtn’t to do, they usually 

land 3 in your houses. And —— 

ERs wish those houses of mine,” said 

| Leyman very earnestly — “I wish they 

| could be occupied as decent homes.” 

| Tom studied Leyman. 

“They wouldn't turn in half the rent 
they do now,” he said tentatively. 

Leyman smiled faintly. 

“I'd be glad of less rent if prostitution 
could be abolished.” 

“Hanged if I don’t believe you,” said 
Tom. “But you see, Leyman, your dis- 

| orderly house rents ain't your only graft. 
| You've got a lot of tenement dwellings 


where the folks that work for Sterling 
and Nelson and others live. Your ten- 
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ants, that work for Sterling, have got 
to earn the wages he pays ’em, and his 
profits, and your dividends.” 

“Td take less dividends,” said Ley- 
man, “if those companies weuld pay 
more wages. 

“But what’s the use of that?” said 
Tom. “If Nelson and the railroads 
and Wilson and the others who manage 
your companies — if they did cut divi- 
dends to raise wages or reduce fares 
and prices, you'd get it back.” 

“How?” said Leyman; and others 
echoed, “How?” 

“Why,” said Tom, “in my ward, 
after that last big strike, when the 
workers won and got from a dollar to 
three dollars more a week, you put up 
the rent in the houses where those 
peo] le lived!” 

“T didn’t,” said Leyman. “I remem- 
ber it happened, and my agent col- 
lected it, of course. But he said that 
rents went up automatically at that 
time.” 

“In the blocks where the strikers 
lived,” Tom insisted, “‘and no others. 
And so you got the winnings of those 
workers. Which is a graft — a legiti- 
mate graft.” 

“But we didn’t fix it so,” said Wilson. 

“No,” said Tom; “and I didn’t. 
But the fellows like you in the older 
days, they got fellows like me to fix it; 
and now you fellows have got me to keep 
it fixed. And all ['m trying to say is 
that you ought to know, as well as the 
old fellows did, and as I do, that it’s got 
to be kept fixed.” 

“And that’s what you mean by the 
whole works falling in?”’ asked Knowles. 
“That's what I mean,” said Tom. 

“And you think that your function, 
as a boss, is to prevent such a disaster 
by the process of political corruption?” 

“Yes,” said Tom. “And I’m willing 
to go on doing my part. But—” He 
hesitated. “But I think, Leyman, 
that you oughtn’t to withdraw. You 
ought to stand in cordial and honest, 
and do your part.” 

“And stop fighting for reform,” Nel- 
son suggested. 

“No,” said Tom. “That's his part. 
It helps me to keep discipline. If there 
wasn't somebody on the outside, like 
Leyman, to watch out and kick, my 
fellows in office would get so bold 
they’d make a scandal agd spoil the 
whole game. No, Leyman; I want you 
to go right on like you always have 
done.” 

“Only you'd like to have him not call 
you a crook and a grafter,” said 
Knowles. “Is that it?” 

“N-no-o,’’ said Tom. “That'd give 
the snap away. He ouglitn’t to change 
that. No. But I would like it if 
well, can’t he say it without being so 
so iad 

“Sincere?” 

“Yes,” said Tom. 
word,” 

“Then you want Leyman to be a 
hypocrite?” asked Knowles. 

“No,” said Tom. “I want him to 
be honest. I want him to know I’m a 
crook and a grafter, but I want him to 
know that I know it. And then — and 
then I'd like it if he’d let me know that 
he knows that he’s one too. Honestly. 
That’s what I mean by honest.” 

“In other words,” said Knowles, 
“you're asking him to be honest, but 
not sincere. An honest crook, and an 
insincere reformer?” 

“Y-yes-s, I guess that’s about it,” 
said Tom; and he looked to Leyman, 
who answered. 

“In other words,” he said, “you want 
me to be ac ‘rook and acknowledge that 
Tr m a grafter.” 

“Y-yes,” said Tom. That sounds 
fierce, and I don’t mean a petty grafter 
like I was before I got up into business. 
You're a big grafter. And I don’t mean 
an active crook like — well, like the rest 
of us here. You don’t do any manipu- 


Knowles suggested. 
“That's . the 
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MANY buildings have “just roofs.” 

The contractor says “I'll build 
you a pitch and gravel roof’’—and 
he does so. 


It may bea good roof or it maybea poor 


one; yeta pitch and gravel roof is the 
best and most economical roof for any 
building—provided it is built right. 


There is one sure way to eliminate 
all guess-work and chance—incor- 
porate The Barrett Specification in 
full in your building plans and em- 
ploy a responsible roofing con- 
tractor to do the work. 


Union Station and O fice Bidg. of Atlantic Coast 


Line R.R. Co , Wilmington, N. 
Architect—J . F . Leitner, Wilmingion, N. ¢ 
Chief Engineer—E. B. Pleasants 
General oaires tors— Boyle-Robertson Con 

struction Co., Washington, D. ¢ 
Roofer—A.Y Bond, Greensboro, N.C. 

. 


The result will be a roof which will 
give satisfactory service for 20 years 
and upwards, and that will show a 
unit cost (the cost per square foot 
per year of service) of about 14 of a 
cent. 


No other roof covering known can 
even approximate this figure. 


Remember that a Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roof is not a ready-made 
roofing. It is constructed on the 
building and is recognized as 
standard by technical men gen- 
erally. These roofs take the base 
rate of insurance and are approved 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


A copy of The Barrett Specification with roofing diagrams mailed free on request. 








S ecial Note We advise incorporating in plans the full wording of The Barrett Specification, in order to avoid any 

\p misunderstanding. If any abbreviated form is desired, however, the following is suggested: 

ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof laid as directed in printed Specification, revised August 15, 1911, using the 
materials specified and subject to the inspection requirement. 











BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 


Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle «<a 
Tue Paterson Merc. Co., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N.B. ,  * Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 
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Saving for 
Sensitive Skins 


Prepare razor. Dip brush in hot 
water and rub on Cuticura Soap 
(see cut). Then make lather on 
ace and rub in for a moment with 
fingers. Make a second latherin 
and shave. Rub bit of Cuticura 
Ointment over shaven parts (and 
on scalp if any dandruff or itch- 
ng) and wash all off with Cuti- 
cura Soap and hot water, sham- 
pooing same time. One soap for 
all—shaving, shampooing, bath- 
ing and toilet. It’s velvet for 
sensitive skins and preventive. 
No slimy mug. No germs. No 
waste of time or money. 


% SAMPLES FREE *&% 


Although Cuticeura Soap and Ointment are sold 
throughout the world “a may try them before ouy- 
ing by sending post-card to nearest depot for free 


feach with 32-page Skin Book: F. Newbery 
London, Eng.; R 
Lennon, Lid., Cape 
Caleutta or Bom- 





& Sons, 27, Charterhouse 8q., 


Towns & (‘o., Sycdne NUW 


Town: Muller, Mactean & Co 
bay; Potter Drug and Chem, Corp., Boston, U.S.A, 








| end it, one way or the other. 


| lating yourself, or any corrupting; but 
it’s done for you. And you get the 
graft, not the franchises; but you do 
get the dividends and the interest off 
all those fat things. You see that, don’t 
vou, Leyman? Well, why not be honest 
and say so? Yes; Id like to have you 
acknowledge it.” 

“Well,” said Leyman, “* 
knowledge it, and I won't. It 
true, and i 

“Oh, but, Leyman,” Tom pleaded 

anxiously. “Don’t say any more, be- 
\ swift change came over 
lom’s face. The strength of the boss 
ippeared as, with a gulp, he said with 
force: ‘* Because, the more you say, the 
more you'll have to eat. See? I've 
been honest to-day, as honest as I know 
how; and so some of you may think 
that I’m a fool and kind o’ weak. And 
I may be a fool, but — not in politics; 
and I’m not weak anywhere. I can do 
things. And I’m going to tell you now, 
‘Lish Leyman, that you're going to own 
up that you’rea grafter and you're going 
to do a crooked thing before you leave 
this room.” 

“Am 1?” said Leyman. 

He and Tom alone were cool. 

“Yes,” said Tom, “you are. You're 
going to vote for the bribe for the State 
‘Treasurer, or os 

“Or —” said Leyman, challenging. 

“Or I won't,” said Tom, grim and 
hard; and he looked around him, like 
the commander of men he was. “And, 
if I don’t, nobody will. It won’t be no 
use, because I'll see that the Treasurer 
don't take it and don’t deposit here.” 


I do not ac- 
isn’t 


cause 


— of the directors motioned to 
sJ Leyman to keep still, but he 
wouldn't. 

“Very well,” he said to Tom. 
suits me.” 

“All right,” said Tom. “But that 
isn’t all. If that bribe don’t go, no 
bribes go; and no more contributions 
from this bank and the interests here 
and business. All corruption will 


“That 


ccase, 

Tom halted, reflecting, with legs 
spread wide apart and his head bent 
low. He couldn't see the signs that his 
colleagues were making to Leyman; and 
Leyman wouldn't see or heed them. 

“You're threatening me,” he said, 
“with what I have worked all my life 
for: reform.” 

“T wonder if I am,” seid Tom, look- 
ing up at him. “I wonder if you have 
worked for what I mean. If you have, 
Mr. Leyman, you can get it now.” 

Tom dropped his head again, and 
proceeded very slowly, alittle sadly: 

“T have suffered a lot from you, 
Leyman. I have made up my mind to 
And the 


vote on the bribe for the State Treasurer 


| will settle it, whether we both go to- 


gether for corruption or 

“Or—” Leyman caught him up 
again. 

“Or,” said Tom, “we 
gether for reform.” 

“Oh,” said Leyman, smiling ironi- 


both go to- 


| cally; and he was about to add some- 


thing, but the big man stopped him 
with a word. 

“Real reform,” he said. “If I go 
with you for reform, it will be the real 
thing your good-men-for- 
office movements. Good men, the kind 
you mean, are only cheaper than us 
crooks. That's all. They believe in 
good business; they believe, honestly, 
in franchises and — all your grafts; so 
they give away for nothing the fat 
things we pols charge high bribes for. 
I'm not for that kind of reform. And 
I'm not for economy and low taxes for 
landlords. No. We'll go for spending 
money, not saving it.” 

“Where will the money come from?” 


hone of 


Leyman asked. “You'll have to stop 
the political graft.” 

“Sure,” said Tom. “And we will. 
You're for that, and I knew how to do 
it. We'll cut out all the mean, low- 
down, political grafts, all right. But 
we'll cut out the fine, big business 
grafts, too. And first. I mean our 
grafts, yours and mine and” — with a 
sweep of the hand around the board — 
“the others’ here: the State deposits, 
the franchises, tariffs, watered stocks, 
ground-rents — ” 

“But those,” 
“some of those —— 

“Are legitimate grafts,” Tom fin- 
ished. “All our best grafts are. But 
don’t you see, Leyman, if we begin on 
those, if we begin our reforms by knock- 
ing out our good things, we'll prove we're 
sincere?” 

“How'll you get the land-rents?” 
Leyman challenged. 

“Put the whole burden of taxation 
on ’em,” said Tom. 

**And the franchises?” Wilson asked. 

“Public ownership,” Tom answered. 

“And the State deposits?” Knowles 
asked, with a twinkle. 

“Put ‘em out at interest for the 
State; not for this bank, but for the 
people.” 

“But that isn’t reform,” said Ley- 
man. “That's radical.” 

“Yes,” said Tom. “And that’s what 
we'll be, you and I, if we go out for 
reform together. We'll be radical; 
we'll go for the roots, every time.” 

“But, Harding,” said Nelson, “do 
you really mean that you'd come out 
for those things?” 

“I certainly do,” said Tom, “and 
more. They're only the beginnings. 
I'd be for breaking down the whole 
works which are turning out rich and 
poor, cowards and bullies, reformers 
and crooks. But we'd have to begin 
with little things. We'd have to help 
labor and prostitutes and the poor — 
to get votes. If I didn’t have you fel- 
lows’ money and moral support, I'd 
have to play politics. Id have to 
stand in with the mob, and put over 
some bad bills that labor wanted, and 
give ‘em a square deal from the police 
in strikes; and no militia. If I wasn’t 
have to be. straight, 


Leyman interrupted, 


crooked, I'd 
wouldn't I?” 

He gazed around at all the faces that 
were turned toward him, and there was 
a strange, eager, almost frightened look 
in his eyes. He swept the board with 
his eager look. 

“Will you do it?” he invited. 

But there was no response. The di- 
rectors avoided his glance; and Tom’s 
face clouded over. 


“All right,” he said. “I see you 


won't. And it’s all right for the rest of 
you. You can’t, I guess. You're 
agents, too. But’’— he turned to Ley- 
man—‘“you can, Leyman. You 


wouldn't be going back on anybody but 
yourself. What do you say, Leyman? 
Will you go the whole hog for reform 
with me?” 

Leyman’s eyes were fixed on Tom's. 
Everybody else felt not only the earnest- 
ness of the boss, but the urge of his will 
and his desire. And they all looked to 
Leyman for his answer — which came 
only in a gesture. He turned his face 
away. 

“All right,” Tom said, and he sighed. 
And after that the muscles around his 
mouth tightened and he hardened all 
over. “All right,” he said; “then it’s 

the other. If you won't go with me 
for reform, you will for bribery and 
corruption — beginning now, to-day, 
with the vote for the State Treasurer's 
fee.” 

He waited again for an answer, and 
again there was none; only a glance of 
defiance and expectation. 
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“If you won't,” said Tom, “if you 
won't vote for that bribe, and all the 
other such things that come up here — 
if you won't stand in with us for what 
we all have to do, and you won't go out 
with me for honest reform,’’— he caught 
his breath,—‘‘then Ill go for reform 
by myself. I can’t get it: I know that. 
No one man alone can do that job; 
and, with all you fellows and all your 
money and your moral influence against 
me, I can’t gofar. No; but I can start. 
I've got the whole works now. I'm 
the boss of the old machine. I can 
make a good start. And —and ['ll 
do it all in the open, telling the people 
all about it — all about Leyman and 
his grafts. I'll point out all the under- 
lying legitimate grafts, yours and mine. 
I think,” he said quietly, “that I can 
start something that'll go right on 
after I'm down and out.” 

He rested, looking off as if at his 
vision, and there was a moment of 
silence. Then he wheeled around to- 
wards Leyman. 

“How is it? Will you stay with 
me,” Tom asked, all eagerness again. 
“No,” answered Leyman sharply. 
“No,” Tom repeated sadly, and he 
turned to the board. “He says he 
won't — not for reform. So it’s for 
the graft, and [ll be square; I'll do 
what I said. I'll stay with you —if 

it’s unanimous.” 

No one moved or spoke. They all 
watched Tom, who stood there, as 
they had seen him stand over many a 
convention, fiercely patient, waiting, 
but waiting only to fill up and explode. 
And he exploded, as he had at conven- 
tions, blowing off the very word he used 
on the mobs of heelers. 

“Question!” he commanded. 

“Question?” said Knowles, dazed 
but obedient; and he gathered himself 
together. And he put the question, 
rattled, but — he got it out. 

“Call the roll,” Tom commanded. 

“But,” said several voices; and, 
“But,” said Knowles, “that isn’t the 
way we usually do things. We don’t 
call the roll. We 2 

*“No?” said the boss coolly — cruelly, 
with a sneer. ““No? No; maybe not. 
But,” he shot at them, bending low 
and throwing his hands out, “that’s 
the way we'll do the thing this time.” 

Knowles caved. “Call the roll,’’ he 
said. 


ARDING’S name was the first. 
“TI reserve my vote,” he said. 

“Mr. Leyman,” the cashier called, 
and the board skipped a breath. 

*“Ayve,” he answered. And Muller 
said, “Aye.” They all voted for the 
bribe; so Harding did. It was unan- 
imous. 

** Adjourned,” said Knowles. 

And, as those stiff, uncomfortable 
directors rose, silent and busy with their 
papers, the clear, candid voice of ** Hon- 
est Tom” was heard saying: 

“And, by the way, there were several 
good things mentioned here to-day that 
I'd like to be in on. I'll trust you to 
let me know when they're ready or tell 
Nick to put me down for my share.” 

**And, Leyman,” he called. 

Leyman, who was at the door, turned 
back that same frightened face. 

“Mr. Leyman,” said Tom, “I want 
to make you a promise here, now, so 
as all present can hear it. I promise 
never to refer to this thing again — 
never. Not to anybody else, of course; 
but not even to you. See?” 

And he kept this promise. It wasn't 
easy to do. Leyman withdrew more 
and more from reform and philanthropic 
work, and that troubled the boss. He 
wanted to ask him; he “ached” to 
know why. But he kept his honest 
promise honestly. 


Ring W. Lardner, Irvin S. Cobb, Wallace Irwin, Cameron Mackenzie, Eugene Manlove Rhodes, Maximilian 
| Foster will all have big vital stories in coming numbers of McClure’s. Next month: Midsummer Fiction Number 
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Push the Button—and Enjoy the Springtime! 
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fr ants P remier 
Electric oe Cleaner-$ 25 


West of the Rockies $27.50. Dominion of Canada $32.00 


NLY a few years ago, you had no choice about doing house- 
() work. You 4ad to use the old broom and duster; you 4ad to 
toil and fret; you Aad to turn the house topsy turvy, to the dis- 
comfiture of the household. That’s w hy the whole family looked 
forward with dread to the old-fashioned Spring housecleaning period. 













But that day has happily passed. In over 109,000 homes, efficient house- 
vives clean the Frantz-Premier way—the push-button way. ‘They attach this nine- 
p pound dirt devourer to any convenient lamp socket, guide it over rugs, carpets, on 


loors and stairs, and around and under furniture. By g A.M. the day’s work ; 
is done. The time they save is theirs to enjoy as they choose. To them Spring § 
cleaning is a thing of the past. ‘They have a clean home every day. ‘They are 


house managers, who run their house and are not run By it. 


You, too, canenjoy this greater freedom by telephoning your nearest dealer for your 
Frantz-Premier today! You can safely do this because every machine is built complete in our own 
factory, and its guarantee covers not only mechanical perfection, but insures long, satisfactory service. 


Ask your dealer to show you the sturdy, trouble-proof motor; and the new, air-driven, soft 
rubber lint picker or brush, which cannot injure the most expensive rug and is self-cleaning. 


The Frantz-Premier Co., Cleveland, U.S. A. 


Principal Canadian Headquarters 


For thoroughly cleaning draperi 


mattresses, upholstering, clo 
walls, radiators, etc., we have 
special attachments, per set $7.50. 








The Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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FEW vears ago, “Pure Food Shop” was an 
unfamiliar term, any thought, even, of such a 
shop being quik kly dismissed as a luxury for 


the few as something beyond the purse of 
the average home. ‘To-day,, just as this magazine is 


about to go to press, we are bringing to a successful 


close the biggest newspaper campaign ever waged in 


the interests of pure food. This campaign has not only 
successfully demonstrated that the pure food shop is a 
ecessity and a possibility for all: it has actually sue- 
ceeded in making sach a shop a reality. As a direct 
result of these efforts, a possible thirty milhon people 
have not only heard of the McClure-Westfield Move- 
ment, but have forced, by an insistent and ever-in 
creasing demand for a safe food supply, no fewer than 
fifteen thousand food shops to display the McClure 
Westfield Pure Food Sign These are facts. 
Furthermore, it would be difficult to estimate just 


how many other progressive shopkeepers, sensing the 
pressure of the consumer, are flying some kind of a 
sufetv flag Quality Shop * Inspected Shop, ‘ 
“Sanitary Shop,” “Standard Food Store,” “ 


sive Grocers ire some of the names used 


Progre s- 
and are 
hurriedly seeking information concerning the Westfield 
Standard The following letter from a grocer is only 


me of man 


Will you kindly advise us how we may become an approved 
store under the Westfield Standard? It has always been 
our aim to carry only the highest quality goods, and if there 
is any Way we can raise our standard we wish to do so For 
many years we have specialized in brand goods Will 
these [MASS the Westfield Standard? We will gladly cooperate 
with you in the fight for pure foods and honest labels. 


W. B. G., Maine 


The battle for pure food has been going on now for 
more, than thirty vears quietly, persistently, making 
a nation think. But what official agitation has been 
unable to accomplish in those thirty years, and what 
the Westfield Movement, unaided, has been unable to 
accomplish in ten, the McClure-Westfield Movement 
has accomplished in a little less than one. It has called 
the people of the country-side to action, and they have 
answered. With the people once in arms, with the 
peopl on the right side, the struggle can not falter now 
until every retail store in the land buys and sells under 
a pure food bulletin. 

One can not travel very far to-day without discover- 
ing some indication of the rights of a people and the 
progressiveness of our time in this direction. To-day, 
in every locality, the consumer is demanding pure food 
from a clean shop at a fair price; and to-day, in all 
parts of the country. shopkeepers are reorganizing 
their business to meet this demand. The following 
letter from a grocer is one of the many indications of 
this fact 


The MeClure-Westfield Pure Food Campaign which you 
have inaugurated has certainly stirred things up. The 
women are beginning to ask if such and such a product has 
passed the Westfield test The work that you have been, 
doing in the last couple of years in the interest of pure food 
has received a big impetus I am afraid that if this thing 
keeps up I will have to stock up on all the Westfield products 
Phat is what we are here for, to give the pub- 


lic the kind of food it demands 


vou vlve rtise 


G. D. L.. New York: 


The position of the retail food dealer has not always 
While*it has been his privilege 
and, in many cases, his duty to guide the consumer in 
the selection of a reliable product, he has often been 
forced — under stress of curtain business conditions 


be ‘nan eny iable ey 








to push the sale of inferior goods, taking the chance 
of the ultimate loss of a customer rather than the im- 
mediate displeasure of a manufacturer whom it was 
perhaps necessary for him to favor. In many cases, 
too, the dealer has had no way of distinguishing be- 
tween an inferior and a reliable brand, and when ap- 
proached for advice could not, therefore, justly give it. 
Under such conditions, he was always in doubt; while 
the consumer, perhaps disappointed in, if not actually 
harmed by, a purchase, might condemn all prepared 
food stuffs, thus drawing the honest manufacturer into 
the complication. 


Grocers Generally Are Willing to Carry on Pure 
Food Shops 


T )-DAY this old order is rapidly disappearing, the 
whole situation becoming very much simpler for all 
concerned, This change may be credited not only to 
the educational value of our campaign, but to the thor- 
oughly practical value of our food list. Armed with 
the Westfield Book or our Monthly Bulletin of Pure 
Foods, the consumer knows what to ask for, the dealer 
knows what foods are in demand, and what goods he 
can safely recommend to the purchaser, while every 
manufacturer can feel that a product of quality is 
assured a very much bigger sale than that of any fake 
food. 

Through our correspondence with readers, we have 
learned that in the majority of cases, when the West- 
field Pure Food campaign has been brought to 4 
grocer’s attention, he is willing to carry the listed 
Westfield goods, that he pushes their sale, that he is 
enthusiastic about the products themselves. Instances 
are rare when he tries to sell an inferior article, if a re- 
liable brand has been named and insisted upon. In 
still other cases, it has often been found that, even be- 
fore the pure food movement has been brought to his 
attention, a grocer handles the approved foods simply 
because of the satisfaction that they give. 

Our pure food list as it stands to-day is a revised and 
enlarged edition of the first pure food list ever made 
public and published by the Westfield (Massachusetts) 
Board of Health in 1912. It is the net result of more 











PROFESSOR ALLYN’S 


Question and Answer Service 


cCLURE’S is a magazine of 
M service. Professor Lewis B. 
Allyn, of Westfield, Massachusetts, 
the creator of the Westfield Stan- 
dard, is Food Editor of the McClure 
Publications, and will answer. 
without charge, any question 
from a McClure reader on foods, 
beverages, or toilet preparations. 
Address Professor Allyn, care 


of The McClure Publications, 
McClure Building, New York. 
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_ purest food shop in the world 
is the Pure Food Section of the 
Panama Pacific Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco, which contains only those foods 
that conform to the McC ‘lure-W estfield 
Standard. All readers of McClure 
publications are invited to make the 
rest room in this beautiful building 
their own headquarters at the fair. 





The Pani ne Food Shop 


And What Our Pure Food 


List Really Means to You 


than ten years of hard work and twenty-five thousand 
careful food analyses. The list includes practically 
every line of food products manufactured, embracing 
many brands and varieties in each line, and is uni- 
versally known as the Westfield Book of Pure Foods. 
The name “ Westfield” does not signify any one brand 
or product. This bulletin has been honestly and care- 
fully compiled by Professor Allyn and his associates. 
Every food listed conforms to the rigid Westfield 
Standard, which is a higher and more exacting standard 
than that of the Federal Government. The book will 
be mailed to any reader of McC.ure’s on receipt of 
twenty-five cents. Address Professor Lewis B. Allyn, 
The McClure Publications, McClure Building, New 
York. 

While it is true that this book covers almost all ad- 

vertised food products having a national distribution, 
the purpose of the approved list, is neither favor for 
the admitted product nor an implied censure against 
the absent name -— its one idea is that of positive 
service: ps 
SERVICE TO THE CONSUMER as a buying guide. It tells 
the consumer what foods having a general sale in the 
open market are safe to buy, and in creating a demand 
for honest goods of quality it acts as a weapon against 
the fraudulent package. ° 
SERVICE TO THE RETAIL DEALER. It tells the dealer 
what products the housekeeper of to-day is demand- 
ing, and what products it is wise for him to recommend; 
its guaranty of purity and good value is a reliable 
guide in both buying and selling; every product 
named in the list is a good investment. 
SERVICE TO THE MANUFACTURER. It places goods of 
merit above and beyond unfair competition, giving 
the honest manufacturer every possible advantage of 
publicity. 

In spite of its integrity of purpose, its progressive- 
ness, and its general educational value, such a book 
is not, however, without its limitations. From the 
introduction we quote: 


This does not purport to be a complete compendium of all 
pure food sold in the United States, for there are many other 
brands, any one of which might be well worthy of mention in 
this honorable group, yet at the date of publication are un 
known to the compilers. 


Other products, too, often worthy in food value 
and purity, have of necessity been omitted on account 
of inaccuracies, inconsistencies, or obscure or extra\ 
agant statements on the label. It is, nevertheless, a 


_ source of great satisfaction to the compilers to find 


that advertjsers and manufacturers, when cailed upon, 
are quick to modify or revise a statement that might 
be considered misleading. It is also a satisfaction to 
have learned that goods once admitted adhere to the 
standard, and that goods once barred are frequently 
changed so as to conform to the standard. Repeated 
analyses of the same products in Professor Allyn’s 
laboratory confirm this statement. 

Can we help but feel encouraged at the results so 
far? Our fight for pure food is now a national move- 
ment in which millions are interested and by which 
millions may be benefited. While the movement as a 
whole has pointed out the dangers, and roused the 
people to action, it is the establishment of the pur: 
food shop and the placing of a list of safe and approved 
foods in the hands of the people that has made a definit« 
and concerted action possible, changing what migli! 
have been a purely destructive warfare into a construc- 
tive defense. Our pure food shops and our pure food 
list protect alike the manufacturer, the dealer, and the 
consumer. 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


The No.1 Autographic 
KODAK, Special 





a : 
be L\ 
— 


Small enough to go in your 
pocket—conventently. 


Good enough to do any 
work that any hand camera 
will do—satisfactori/y. 


. _gsensennasenanans 
“4 Ge 
_ 
= 


SPEED. The Shutter has a speed of 1/300 of a second and slower controllable 
speeds to one second—also has the time and bulb actions, awd is large enough to give 
the full benefit of the anastigmat Jenses with which the camera is listed. 

QUALITY. All the way through the No. 1 Autographic Kodak Specia/ has that 
mechanical precision, that nicety of adjustment and finish that gives the distinction of “class”. 

SIZE. ‘The pictures are 24 x 3% inches; the camera measures but 134 x 3% x 
65< inches, in spite of the fact that its equiiivent provides for anastigmat lenses of the 
highest speed. 

Try ‘ . ° 99 - ° " ! 

AUTOGRAPHIC. It is “autographic”, of course. All the folding Kodaks now 
are. You can date and title the negative easily and permanently at the time you 
make the exposure. | 

SIMPLICITY. Effective as it is, the Kodak Idea, Simplicity, has not for one 
moment been lost sight of, there are no complications. The No. 1 Autographic 
Kodak, Specia/, has the refinements that appeal to the expert—to the beginner it 
offers no confusing technicalities. 


THE PRICE. 
No. 1 Autographic Kodak Special, with Zeiss-Kodak seinen lens, f.6.3, - - $45.00 
Do., with Cooke Kodak Anastigmat lens, /.6.3, - : - : - - 36.00 
Do., with Zeiss-Tessar, Series 1c lens, f.4.5,  - - - - - - - - - 56.00 


All Kodak Dealers’. 


-EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROcHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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long enough. 


The Delco 


own forgetfulness. 


system 


This Little Over-running Clutch 
Protects your Battery 


: a serious drain is placed upon the battery 
Re will entirely discharge the battery if allowed to continue 


LIGHTING 
IGNITION 


VERY Motor car driver knows how easy it is to stop 
the engine and forget to turn off the ignition. 


And it is quite obvious that every time this is done 


a drain that 


protects the driver against his 
This over-running clutch that is used 


in cranking the engine begins to buzz as soon as the 


engine stops and keeps right on buzzing until the ignition 


f switch is opened and the battery cut off. 


It makes absolutely no 
but instantly calls the driver’s attention to the 


motion 
necessity of pushing in 


car stops. 


his switch 


sound when the car is in 


button when the 


It is only one of a dozen little refinements that are 


helping to maintain and emphasize Delco leadership. 


ae with Delco Cranking, 


240,000 Cars are now in Operation Equipped 
Lighting and Ignition 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company, Dayton, Ohio 











Up in 
Smoke 


Those worries 
that seemed so 
large to you in 
the rush of the 
city vanish In 
the camp hre's 
smoke in North- 
ern New York's 
zestful air. 
There's a delightful es ape for you from 





the citys care if you travel over the 


Delaware & Hudson 
LINES 


Whether it’s Lake Champlain, with its 
historical associations, beautiful Lake 
George or the charm of the Adirondacks 
you seek there's no more comfortable 
way of getting there than that offered 
by the dependable D. & H. 


“A Summer Paradise” is a book full 


of useful facts set out in absorbing 


Send 6 cents for it today 


M. J. POWERS, G. P. A. 
Albany, N. Y. 


manner 


New York City Information 








Bureau, 1354 Broadway 

































-,.) 4% 
Se INTEREST 


\ 


ASSETS OVER 50 MILLION DOLLARS 


) meet the needs of thou- 
sands of people in all parts of 
the civilized globe who desire to 
place their money where it will 
return a liberal income without being 
subjected to the insecurity of untried 
investments, this large, safe bank has 
for,years maintained a Banking by Mail 
Department in which it receives de- 
posits small as well as large by mail, 
paying interest thereon at the rate of 
+% compounded twice a year. 
Send today for Booklet “D.” 
TT — ~ 7 ¥ 
MCITIZENS 
SAVINGS & TRUST CO. | 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Beltane the Strong 


| Continued from page 26} 





“What talk be this?”’ grunted Black 
Roger, threatening of mien. “My 
lord and I be under a vow, and must be- 
gone, and want no runaway serf crawl- 
ing at our heels!” 

“Ha!” quoth Walkyn. “Spake I to 
thee, hangman? Forsooth, well do 
I know thee, Roger the Black. Come 
ye into the glade yonder; so will I split 


thy black poll for thee, thou surly dog!” ° 


Forth leapt Black Roger's sword, 
back swung Walkyn’s glittering ax; 
but Beltane was between, and, as they 
stood thus, came Giles o’ the Bow: 

“Oho!” he laughed, ““must ye be at 
it yet? Have we not together slain of 
Sir Pertolepe’s foresters a round score?” 

**T was but nineteen!” growled Roger, 
frowning at Walkyn. 

“So will I make of this hangman the 
twentieth!’ said Walkyn, frowning at 
Roger. 

“*Tis a sweet thought,” laughed the 
archer. “To it, lads, and slay each 
other as soon as ye may, and my bless- 
ings on ye. As for us, Sir Paladin, let 
us away. “Tis true we together might 
give check to an army; yet, minding 
Sir Pertolepe’s nineteen foresters, *twere 
wiser to hie us from Sir Pertolepe’s 
country for the nonce.” 

“Ha!” snarled Walkyn. “Fear ye 
Red Pertolepe yet, bowman? Well, 
we want ye not, my lord and L. He 
hath a sword and I an ax — they shall 
suffice us, mayhap, an Pertolepe come. 
So hie thee hence with the hangman 
and save thy rogue’s skin.” 

“And may ye dangle in a noose yet 
for a prating do-nothing!” growled 
Roger. 

“Oho!” laughed Giles, with a flash 
of white teeth. “‘A hangman and a 
serf — must I slay both?” 


UT, ere he could draw sword, came 
a voice from the shadows near 
by — a deep voice, clear and very sweet: 

“Oh, children,” said the voice, “oh, 
children of God, put up your steel and 
pray for one whose white soul doth 
mount e’en now to heaven!” 

And forth into the light came one 
clad as a white friar — a tall man and 
slender; and upon his shoulder he bare 
a mattock that gleamed beneath the 
|moon. His coarse white robe, frayed 
)and worn, was stained with earth and 

the green of grass, and was splashed 

here and there with a darker stain. 

Now, at sight of him, fierce-eyed 
Walkyn cried aloud, and flung aside his 
ax, and, falling on his knees, caught the 
Friar’s threadbare robe and kissed it. 

**Good brother!” he groaned. “Oh, 
gentle brother Martin, pity me!” 

| “What, Walkyn?” quoth the friar, 

‘what do ye thus equipped and so far 
| from home?” 

*“Home have I none, henceforth, oh, 
| my father.” 
| “Ah! What then of thy wife, Truda 

of thy little son?” 

“Dead, my father! Red Pertolepe’s 
men slew them this day within the 
green. So, when I had buried them, 
I took my ax and left them with God. 
Yet shall my soul go lonely, methinks, 
until my time be come.” 

Then Friar Martin reached out his 
hand and laid it upon Walkyn’s bowed 
head; and, though the hand was hard 
and toil-worn, the touch of it was in- 

| effably gentle, and he spake, with eyes 
| upraised to heaven: 

“Oh, Christ of pity, look down upon 
| this stricken soul. Be Thou his stay 
| and comfort. Teach him, in his grief 
+and sorrow, to pity the woes of others, 
| that in comforting his fellows he may 
| himself find comfort.” 











Now, when the prayer was ended, hy 
turned and looked upon the others: 
and, beholding Beltane in his might and 
glittering mail, he spake, saluting him 
as one of rank. 

“Sir Knight,” said he, “do these 
men follow thee?” 

“Ay, verily,” cried the archer; “that 
do I, in sooth, good friar.” 

“Not so,” growled Roger. “Tis 
but a pestilent archer that seeketh but 
base hire. I only am my lord’s man, 
sworn to aid him in his vow.” 

“IT also,” quoth Walkyn, “an so my 
lord wills.” 

“So shall it be,” sighed Beltane, his 
hand upon his throbbing brow. 

“And what have ye in mind to do?” 

““Forsooth,” cried Giles, “to fight, 
good friar.” 

“To obey my lord,” said Roger. 

“To adventure my body in battle 
with joyful heart,” quoth Walkyn. 

“To make an end of tyranny!” sighed 
Beltane. 

“Alas!” said the friar, “within this 
doleful duchy be tyrants a-many, and 
ye are but four, meseemeth; yet, if 
within your hearts be room for pity, 
follow me, and I will show you a sight 
mayhap shall nerve you strong as 
giants. Come!” 

So Beltane followed the white friar, 
with the three upon his heels, who 
wrangled now no more. And in a while 
the friar paused beside a new-digged 
grave. 

“Behold,” said he, “the bed where we, 
each one, must sleep some day; and yet, 
‘tis cold and hard, methinks, for one 
so young and tender!” 

So saying, he sighed, and turning 
brought them to a hut near by, a humble 
dwelling of mud and wattles, dim- 
lighted by a glimmering rush. But, 
being come within the hut,. Beltane 
stayed of a sudden, and held his breath, 
staring wide-eyed at that which lay so 
still; then, baring his head, sank upon 
his knees. 

She lay outstretched upon a bed of 
fern, and looked as one that sleeps, 
save for the deathly pallor of her cheek 
and the still and pulseless bosom; and 
she was young, and of a wondrous, 
gentle beauty. 

“Behold,” said the friar, “but one 
short hour agone this was alive —a 
child of God, pure of heart and undefiled. 
These gentle hands lie stilled forever; 
this sweet white body (oh, shame of 
men!) blasted by brutality, maimed 
and torn, is naught but piteous cla) 
to molder in the year. Yet doth her 
radiant soul lie on the breast of God 
forever, since she, for honor, died the 


death. Behold!” 


O saying, the friar with sudden hand 
laid bare the still and marble 
bosom; and, béholding the red horror 
wrought there by cruel steel, Beltane rose 
up, and, taking off his cloak, therewit! 
reverently covered the pale, dead beaut) 
of her, and so stood a while with eyes 
close shut, and spake, soft-voiced an: 
slow, *twixt pallid lips: 

**How — came this — thing?” 

“She was captive to Sir Pertolepe, )) 
him taken in a raid, and he would have 
had her to his will. Yet, by aid of m) 
lord’s jester, she escaped and_ fled 
hither. But Sir Pertolepe’s foresters 
pursued and took her, and — so is slic 
dead. May God requite them!” 

“Amen!” quoth Giles o’ the Bow, 
hoarse-voiced. “So do they all lie 
dead within the green!” 

“Save one!” said Roger. 

“But he sore wounded!” 


Walkyn. 


quoth 
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JULY 


How!” cried the friar, aghast. 


‘}iave ye indeed slain Sir Pertolepe’s 


fi sters?’ 

Nineteen!” nodded Roger grimly. 

\las!”’ cried the friar. “May God 
s the poor folk hereabouts; for now 
w'l Sir Pertolepe wreak vengeance dire 

them.” 

rhen,” said Beltane, “then must 
[ have word with Sir Pertolepe.” 

‘ow, when he said this, Black 

Rover stared agape, and even ‘the arch- 

tongue failed him for once; but 
\Walkyn smiled and gripped his ax. 

\rt mad, tall brother?” cried Giles 
al length. “Sir Pertolepe would hang 
thee out of hand, or throw thee to his 
dows!” 

Lord,” said Roger, “Sir Pertolepe 
hath ten scote men-at-arms in Garth- 
laxton, beside bowmen and foresters.” 

‘None the less must I speak with 
him,” said Beltane, and turned him to 
the door. 

‘Then will I die with thee, lord,” 
growled Roger. 

“So will I come and watch thee die, 
hangman, and loose a shaft or two on 
mine own account!” 

But now, of a sudden, Walkyn raised 
a warning hand. 

“Hark!” said he. 

(nd in a while, as they listened, upon 
the stillness came a rustle of leaves, 
and thereafter a creeping step drawing 
slowly nearer; then, swift and soft- 
treading, Walkyn stole out into the 
shadows. 

Very soon he returned, leading a 
woman, pale and haggard, who clasped 
a babe within her threadbare cloak. 
Her eyes were red and sore with much 
weeping, and upon the threshold she 
paused as one in sudden fear; but, 
est. ying the friar, she uttered a cry: 

“Oh, Father Martin,— good father, 

pray, pray for the soul of him who is 
father to my child, but who at dawn 
must die with many others upon my 
Lord Duke’s great gallows!” 

“Alas!” cried the friar, wringing 
his hands. ‘“* What news is this?” 

“Oh, good friar,” sobbed the woman, 
“my lord’s hand hath been so heavy 
upon us of late — so heavy! And there 
came messengers from Thrasfordham 
in Bourne, bidding us thither with 
fair promises; and my father, being 
head of our village, harkened to them, 
and we made ready to cross into Bourne. 
But my lord came upon us, and burned 
our village of Shallowford, and lashed 
my father with whips and thereafter 
hanged him, and took my man and 
many others and cast them into the 
great dungeon at Belsaye — and with 
the dawn they must hang upon the 
Duke's great gallows!” 

So she ended, and stood weeping as 
one that is hopeless and weary. But of 
a sudden she screamed and pointed at 
Black Roger with her finger: 

"Tis Roger!” she cried. “*”’Tis Black 
Roger, that slew my father!” 

Then Roger the Black groaned and 
hid his face within his arm, and shrank 
before the woman’s outstretched finger, 
and groaning cowered to his knees; 
whereupon the archer turned his back 
and spat upon the fleor, while Walkyn 
vlared and fingered his great ax. But 

this moment my Beltahe came be- 

de him and laid his hand on Roger's 
stooping shoulder. 

“Nay,” said he; “this is my friend 
enceforth, a man among men, who 

eth to do great things as thus: to- 

ght he will give back to thee the 
ther of thy child, and break open the 
ingeon of Belsaye!” 

rhus spake my Beltane, while all 

ared at his saying, and held their 

ace because of their amaze. Only 

‘lack Roger turned of a sudden, and 

tught his hand and kissed it savagely. 

“Sir,” said the woman, peering up in 
beltane’s face —“* Lord — ah, would you 
uock the weak and helpless 








“Nay,” said Beltane gently. “As 
God seeth me, to-night the prisoners 
shall go free, or this man and I die with 
them. So now be comforted. 
to Bourne, to Sir Benedict within 
Thrasfordham Keep, and say you come 
from Beltane, Duke of Pevtavalon, 
who swore thee, by the honor of the 
Duke Beltane, his father, that never 
again shall a man hang from the great 
gallows of Black Ivo the 
From this night it shall cease to be!” 

Now would the woman have knelt 
and kissed his hand; 
and brought her to the door. Then, 
wondering and amazed, she made her 
obeisance to Beltane, and, with her 
babe clasped to her bosom, went forth 
into the night. 

Thereafter Beltane turned and looked 
grave-eyed upon the three. 

““My masters,” quoth he, “ye have 
heard my words, how this night I go 
to take down Black Ivo’s great gallows. 
Come ye with me? Ay or no?” 

“Ay, lord!” cried the three in one 
acclaim. 

“Do ye, then, stand with me hence- 
forth *gainst Black Ivo and all his 
might? Ay or no?” 

“Ay, lord!” cried they again. 

Then Beltane smiled and drew his 
sword, the great blade gleaming in his 
hand. 


CARCE 
of the fair city of Belsaye, my Lord 
Duke had builded him a great gallows 
had set it high upon the hill for all the 
world to see. Day in, day out, it 
frowned upon Belsaye, a thing of doom 
whose grim sight should warn rebellious 
townsfolk to dutiful submission. 

Day in, day out, the men of Belsaye 
eved it askance ‘neath scowling brows, 
and, by night, many a clenched hand 
was shaken and many 
malediction sped toward that thing. 

To-night the moon was full; and 
thus. following Friar Martin’s bony 
outstretched fingers, Beltane of a sudden 
espied afar the Duke's great 


round splendor. So, for a space, stand- 


ing yet within the shade of the woods, | 
Beltane stared fierce-eyed, the while 


Giles, with Roger at his elbow, pointed 


out divers shapes that dangled high in | 


air, at sight of which the friar knelt with 


bowed head and lips that moved in | 


prayer; and Walkyn, scowling, mut- 
tered in his beard. 

**Messire,” said the archer, “my 
Lord Duke’s gallows is great and very 
strong, and we but five.all told!” 

“T have mine ax!” quoth Walkyn. 

“Had we fifty axes, we scarce should 
bring it down ere dawn; moreover, the 
night is very still, and sounds carry far.” 

Then, Beltane sighed and said: 

‘There hath been no rain for weeks, 
look you. The underbrush is dry, 
methinks, and should burn well!” 

““Ay, for sure,” said Roger. ‘“‘We 
shall burn Black Ivo’s gallows to ashes, 
bowman, and a good end ’twill be.” 

“By fire!’ cried the archer, aghast. 
“But, lord, so soon as they shall see the 
flames, Sir Gui and his men will sally 
out upon us!” 

“Nay,” said Beltane; 
sally in.” 

So saying, Beltane turned and, keep- 
ing ever within the shadow of the trees, 
set off toward that distant hill where 
stood the gallows, black against the 
moon. 

So betimes they climbed the hill and 
stood at last beneath the gallows; and, 
glancing up, Beltane beheld noisome 
shapes, black and shriveled, that once 
had lived and laughed. Forthwith he 
drew his sword and fell to cutting down 
the brush; whereat friar Martin, gird- 
ing up his frock, took Walkyn’s sword 
and fell to likewise. 


“for we shall 


a whispered | 


gallows, | 
rising grisly and stark against the moon's | 


but Beltane smiled | 





Now, as Beltane labored thus, he | 
was suddenly aware of a wild and ragged | 


Go you | 


usurper. | 


a mile without the walls | 
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FITTED TO A BUSINESS— 
NOT MERELY TACKED ON TO IT 


That is one great reason for the fast-growing popular- 
ity of Denby trucks among business-men who recognize 
that a truck must be suitable as well as serviceable 
they are to get maximum efficiency. 

Denby trucks, of course, are the product of an organ- 
ization which has spent years in the successful manu- 
facture of trucks. Made in a new plant, with new 
machinery, they are necessarily free from obsolete ideas. 

There are four Denby models—34-ton to two-tons. 
Kach is especially designed to fill a certain field of 
haulage work, and for that alone. Each model is so 
constructed that we are able to make readily the slight 
changes necessary to fit it perfectly to any particular 
business. They will increase your delivery radiu 
greatly widen your possible field of business. 

You can get a Denby truck that will do your work 
with as close to one hundred per cent economy and 
efficiency as human effort can come. 

Your local Denbyman is waiting your permission to 
go into the matter in detail. 


Get in touch with him, or write us for special literature 


DENBY MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


Detroit, Michigan 


28 Dubois Street 
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Signing Up 
Against Chance 








What is your chance against sickness or acci- 
dent? You're as sound as a dollar and always 
Ly 7- 74 feel fine. So did Bob Searles, and he was fit as 
¢ \O\ -(\! a fighter until pneumonia laid him up for three 
months. Howard Denny was as strong as a horse, 
and an athlete, but a scratch by a letter-spindle 
resulted in blood-poisoning and sent him to a 
hospital for twenty-two weeks. 

















Let us assume that Searles and Denny were protected against 
illness and accident by our new EQUITY-VALUE DISABILITY POLICY. Searles 
received $650, or $50 per week, and. Denny was paid $1100 for the loss of his time. 
They were insured for $10,000 each in case of accidental death and $50 per week for 
disability. ‘They were signed up against chance—and they won. 


Both are first-class risks. They are normally occupied men. Neither is in a hazardous 
calling. Neither travels much. They both lead regular lives and their days are practically 
repetitions. One was injured at a place supposedly safe. The other was overtaken by 
unexpected illness. Each was enabled, by his indemnity, to finance his loss of time and the 
added expenses above living costs: Searles’ firm paid him his salary, but 
Denny was a lawyer and his income stopped until recovery. 





Now, assume that you are in the same class as these men. The story, 
of. course, is simply illustrative, but hundreds of claims like theirs are paid 
annually. How would you finance unexpected illness or accident ? 
You've never given accident and health insurance the consideration you've 
given to protecting your family against losing you by death. Your property 
is insured against fire or storm because it’s an asset representing cash. 
What value do you set on your greatest asset—your earning capacity ? 











It will certainly pay you to know just how you can protect yourself against time-loss, against 
money-loss, against chance and the doctor’s bill as a result of accident or e~ter a premium (in 
the preferred class) of $10.00* per $1000 death benefit. $10,000 protection for $100 per year. 
Varying sums are paid for loss of limbs, sight and other permanent injuries. Five dollars per week 
for every $1000 of insurance if you are laid up by accident or illness. Sign and mail the coupon. 
It will bring a sample EQUITY-VALUE Disability Policy, or Accident Policy, with full infor- 


mation. Your signature involves no obligation, of course. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore, Maryland 


*Eleven Dollars in Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Tennessec, 
Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, and Missouri. 


Visit the Maryland Casualty Company’s exhibit at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY Name 
7 North Street, Baltimore, Md. H 
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for JULY 
figure, the which started up before him 


as if from the very ground. An old 
man he was, bent with years, yet with 
eves that burned fierce and undimmed 
‘heath hoary brows, and shriveled 
hands that gripped upon a rusty sword. 

Who are ye?” he cried, harsh- 
voiced. “Who are ye that disturb this 
woeful place?” 

Old man,” quoth Beltane, bending 
near, “who art thou?” 

I am the ghost that haunts this 
place; but, ages since, I was Sir Robert 
Bellesme of Garthlaxton Keep. But my 
wife they slew, my daughter ravished 
from me, and my son — ah, Christ — 
my son! They hanged him here. 
Yonder he hung, and I, his father, 
watched him die. But, by night, when 
all was still, I crept hither and found 
a hole to shelter me. And here I 
staved to watch over him — my son, 
who hung so quiet and so still. And 
the rough wind buffeted him, the cruel 
rain lashed him, and the hot sun 
scorched him; but still he hung there, so 
high!—so high! Yet I waited, for the 
strongest rope will break in time. And 
upon a moony night he fell; and I 
buried him — where none can know, 
save God. Ah!— but you, gentle youth, 
what would ve here?” 

“Burn down the 
Beltane. ‘“*’Tis an accursed thing; so 
shall it shame earth and heaven no 
longer.” 

{nd hereupon he, together with the 
others, fell to hewing down the dry brush 
with might and main, and piling it 
about the gibbet’s massy beams; while 
the ancient man, perched upon a rock 
hard by, watched them ‘neath his shaggy 
brows and laughed soft and shrill. 

Very soon they had stacked great 
piles of kindling about the gallows’ 
weather-beaten timbers — twigs below, 
faggots above — cunningly ordered and 
higher than Beltane’s head. Now, as 
Beltane leaned upon his sword to wipe 
the sweat from his eyes, came Roger 
and Walkyn, yet panting from their 
labor. 

**Master,”” said Roger, “‘they should 
burn well, I trow; and yet ——” 

“And yet,” quoth Walkyn, “these 
beams be thick, methinks. When the 
others go, one man should stay to tend 
the fires until the flame gets fair hold.” 

“And that man I!” said Roger. 

“No, no,” frowned Walkyn; “an 
one of us must die, it shall be me.” 


UT now came the ancient man, 
leaning upon his ancient weapon. 
“No, children,” said he; “ ’tis for age 
to die. Death is sweet to the old and 
weary. So will I tend the fire. Yet, 
beseech thee, grant me this: that these 
my hands shall fire the gallows whereon 
they hanged my son long ago.” 

Then Beltane took from his pouch 
flint and steel and tinder, and gave them 
to the old man’s trembling fingers as 
Giles o’ the Bow came running with the 
stalwart friar behind him. 

So, while the five stood hushed and 
wide of eye, the old man knelt before 
them in his rags, and struck flint to 
steel. And, when the fire waxed hot, 
Beltane took thence a glowing brand, 
and, coming to the other great pile, 
fired it therewith. Up rose the flames 
high and higher, until they began to 
lick, pale-tongued, about the gibbet’s 
two great supporting timbers; and ever 
as they rose, Walkyn and Roger, Giles 
and the friar, labored _amain, stacking 
logs near by wherewith to feed the fires. 

“Enough,” said Beltane at last; “it 
siall suffice, methinks.” 

“Suffice?” cried the old man, his 
eyes bright in the ruddy glow. “Ay, 
it shall suffice, sweet boy. See — see, 
the timbers catch e’en now. Ha! burn, 
sood fire — eat, hungry flame.” 

Hereupon, tossing up gaunt arms, the 
old man fell to danemg and capering 
amid the sparks and rolling smoke. 


gallows!”’ said’ 


And so, in a while, Beltane, sighing, 
turned and led the way down the hill 
toward the glooming shadow of the 
woods; but ever, as they went, the 
flames waxed fiercer behind them and 
the madman’s laughter shrilled upon 
the air. 

Swift-footed they plunged into the 
underbrush, and, thus hidden, began 
to close in upon Belsaye town. And of 
a sudden they heard a cry, and there- 
after the shattering blare of a trumpet 
upon the walls. And now from within the 
waking city rose a confused sound, a hum 
that grew louder and ever more loud. 

Thus, in a while, the trembling citi- 
zens of Belsaye, starting from their 
slumber, stared in pallid amaze, be- 
holding afar a great and fiery gibbet 
whose flames, leaping heavenward, 
seemed to quench the moon. 

Being yet in the shade of the woods, 
Beltane paused, harkening to the 
distant uproar of Belsaye town, and 
watching the torches that hovered upon 
its walls and the cressets that glowed on 
tower and bartizan. 

“Messire Beltane,” quoth the friar, 
setting his rumpled frock in order, “are 
ye minded still to adventure breaking 
ope the dungeon of Belsaye?”’ 

“Ay, verily!” nodded Beltane. 
**Know you the city, good friar?” 

“That do I, my _ brother — every 
lane and street, every hole and corner 
of it. A fair, rich city, freed by charter 
long ago — but now, alas! its freedom 
snatched away, it bleeds ‘neath a pale- 
cheeked tyrant’s sway —a pallid man 
who laughs soft-voiced to see men die, 
and smiles upon their anguish. Oh, 
Belsaye, grievous are thy wrongs since 
Ivo came five years agone and gave thee 
up to pillage and to ravishment. I 
see —I hear them yet, and must for- 
ever. Jesu, pity!” 

“Amen!” said Beltane. 

As he spake came the sound of a dis- 
tant tucket, the great gates of Belsaye 
swung wide, and forth rode a company 
of men-at-arms, their bassinets agleam 
*neath the moon. 

“Now!” spake the friar, “an you are 
for Belsaye, my brother, follow me.” 

So saying, Friar Martin set off among 
the trees; and Beltane, beckoning to 
the others, followed close. Fast strode 
the friar, through moonlight and shadow, 
until they reached a brook that ran bub- 
bling betwixt flowery banks. Beside 
this strode the tall friar, following its 
winding course until before them, amid 


the shadow, yet darker than the shadow, . 


loomed high an embattled flanking 
tower of the walls of Belsaye town. 
But ever before them flitted the friar’s 
white gown, on and on, until the freshet 
became a slow-moving river, barring 
their advance. 

The friar stayed to glance from 
gloomy wall and turret, to fast waning 
moon on their left; then, girding up his 
gown, he stepped down into the reeds, 
and a moment later they saw him — 
to their amaze — fording the river that 
flowed scarce knee-deep. 

So, heedfully, Beltane followed, and, 
stepping into the water, found his feet 
upon a narrow causeway cunningly de- 
vised. Thus, slowly and carefully, 
because of the flowing of the water, 
they came betimes to where the friar 
waited in the shadow of the massy 
walls. Yet, even as they came near, 
the friar waved his arm, stooped, and 
was gone; whereon my Beltane stared 
amazed, and the three muttered un- 
easily behind him. But, coming nearer, 
Beltane espied above the hurrying 
waters the curve of an arch, and, point- 
ing it to the others, took a great breath 
and, stooping beneath the water, 
stumbled on and on until it shallowed, 
and he was free once more to breathe 
again. 

On he went, through water now breast 
high, with slimy walls above him and 
around, seeing naught by reason of the 


pitchy blackness, and hearing only the 
smothered splash of those behind, and 
gasping breaths that boomed hollow 
in the dark. Yet presently he saw a 
gleam before him that broadened with 
each step, and, of a sudden, was out 
beneath the sky—a_ narrow strip 
wherein stars twinkled, and so beheld 
again Friar Martin’s white frock flitting 
on, ghostlike, before. In a while he | 
brought them to a slimy stair; and, | 
climbing this, they found themselves 
at last beneath the frowning shadow of | 
the citadel within the walls of Belsaye | 
town. Now, looking north, Beltane | 
beheld afar a fiery gallows that flamed | 
to heaven; and from the town thither- | 
ward came a confused hum of the multi- 
tude who watched. 

“The dungeons lie beneath our feet,” 
whispered Friar Martin. “Come!” 








O, keeping ever in the shadow of the 
great square keep, they went on, 
soft-treading and alert of eye, till, being | 
come to the angle of the wall, the friar | 
stayed of a sudden and raised a warn- 
ing hand. Then came Beltane, with | 
Walkyn close behind, and, peering | 
over the friar’s broad shoulders, they 
beheld a sentinel who stood with his | 
back to them, leaning on his spear, to | 
watch the burning gallows, his chain- 
mail agleam and his head-piece glit- | 
tering as he stirred lazily in time to the 
merry lilt he sang softly. 
Then, or ever Beltane could stay him, 
Walkyn o’ the Dene laid by his ax, and, 
his soaked shoes soundless upon the 
stones, began to steal upon the uncon- | 
scious singer, who yet lolled upon his | 
spear some thirty paces away. With | 
great body bowed forward and hairy | 
| 

| 


fingers crooked, Walkyn stole upon 
him. Six paces he went — ten, twenty, | 
twenty-five. The soldier ceased his | 
humming, stood erect, and turned | 
about; and Walkyn leapt, bore him 
backward down into the shadow —a | 
shadow wherein their bodies - writhed | 
and twisted silently a while. Then | 
Walkyn rose out of the shadow and | 
beckoned them on. 
So, following ever the friar’s lead, | 
they came to a narrow doorway that | 
gave upon a small guard-room lighted | 
by a smoking torch socketed to the wall. 
The place was empty, save for a medley 
of arms stacked in corners; wherefore, | 
treading cautiously, the friar led them 
adown a narrow passage, and so to a 
second and larger chamber, where 
burned a fire of logs. Upon the walls 
hung shining head-pieces; cloaks and | 
mantles lay where they had been flung | 
on bench and floor; but none was there 
to give them let or hindrance. Then 
Friar Martin took a torch that smoked 
near by, and, crossing to the hearth, 
reached down a massy key from the wall | 


and, with this in his hand, came to a 
door half hidden in a corner, beyond | 
which were steps that wound downward | 
into the dark. 

At length the friar stopped before 
a mighty doer, and, while Beltane held 
the torch, he fitted key to lock, and 
thereafter the great portal swung on | 
screaming hinge and showed a dungeon 
beyond —a place foul and noisome, 
where divers pale-faced wretches lay 
or crouched, blinking in the torch’s 
glare. 
“What?” cried one, coming to his | 
feet,— a squat, broad-shouldered man, | 
—‘‘be this the dawn so soon?” 

But now some groaned and wept, and | 
others laughed, while yet others got | 
them to their knees, bowed of head and 
silent. Then went in the friar to them, | 
and laid his hands upon the squat man’s | 
shoulder, and spake him gently. 

“And is it Osric?” said he. ‘*Day 
is not yet, my son; nor with the day 
shalt thou die, nor any here. An ye 





be silent all, and follow where we lead 
soft-footed, so will we bring you to 
God’s good world again.” 
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“Film Tempo” 
Miss Charlotte Biggs, eighteen, 


and neither older nor wiser than 
her years, thought the West slow, 


dusty and commercial. So unlike 
the golden, romantic country of the 
novels. 


When Norman Dean rede into 
town, “the ideal of her dreams” 
came to life. She was charmed by 
his breezy talk, his chaps, sombrero 
and his silver-mounted revolver. 
He was a “movie” actor with the 
Titan Company, doing frontier 
drama. This only enhanced his 
splendor to Charlotte. 


But Buck Parvin, sheriff in the 
cow-puncher film, was wise to 
Dean. He did a little sheriffing 
on his own account, and by quick 
action was there at the show-down. 


What happened makes one of 
the most exciting of those live-wire 
moving-picture stories for which 


Charles E. Van Loan 


is famous. You'll read every line 
of “Film Tempo.” Get it com- 
plete in July Cosmopolitan. 
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A few more reasons 
why you should have 
the next three issues of 
Cosmopolitan. 


Jack London’s 
ew Novel 
illustrations by 

Howar 
Chandler 
Christy 


“The Twin 
Sieters"’ 
by Justus 
Miles Forman 
with James 
Montgomery 
Flageg’s drawings 


\ Robert W. 
Chambers’ 
, a Great War Novel 


% “‘Penrod”’ by 
Booth Tarkington 


George Ade’s 
*Fables in Slang”’ 


“Craig 
Kennedy”’ 
by ArthurB. 
Reeve 


McC. 7-15 


Sooepeliion Magazine, 119 West 40th Street. 
New York City. Gentlemen: For the 25 cents 
¢ enter name below to receive 
t months trial subscription to itan. 
that by accepting this special offer 
now I save 44 
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A bicycle rider 


told a friend 


I doubled the worth of 
my bicycle by putting 
Vitalic Tires on 
the rims. Now 
I can be sure of 
getting there and 


back without trouble. I spin by repair shops 


as though they were mile posts. 


i) 





Bicycle Tires 


Vitalic bicycle tires won’t blow out —can’t leak air 
because they have a thick, pure rubber innertube, 
surrounded by a double layer of unbreakable motor- 
All this is covered with a specially 
Vitalic Bicy- 


cycle tire fabric. 
heavy, tough, resilient non-skid tread. 





cle Tires give three times the 








mileage of ordinary tires. 

For your own profit -send to- 
day for testing sample and a 
very interesting little book, 


‘The Man Who Rode On His 


Rims,’’ both mailed free. 


Continental Rubber Works 


1954 Liberty Street Erie, Pa. 






























Here’s the best-made 
.22 Repeater in the world! 


It's the only .22 repeater made with the 
He, dependable lever action—like a ¥ 
big game rifle. It has better 
weight, better balance, 
greater stability than 

any other .22. It's guar- 

\_ anteed in accuracy and reliability. 

} Shootsall.22 short, .22 long and .22 
long-rifle cartridges. For rabbits, 
squirrels, hawks, geese, foxes, 
target and small game 
shooting up to 200 
yards, no other &. 
repeater eq 
this Harlin. 


It gives 25 
shots at one 
ing. 


You want the best! Costs more because made better; if 
hits where others miss; built to last a life-time. Model"97 with round 
barrel, $14.50; octagon, $16.00. 

It's a take-down rifle, convenient to carry, easy to clean. Has tool steel 
working parts that cannot wear out. Beautiful case-hardened finish; superb build 
and balance; splendid sights; famous deep Ballard rifling. The solid-top and side- 
ejection are important for safety and rapid, accurate firing. 

Model "92 not take-down, $12.15 round, $13.15 octagon. 

Other Marlin .22 repeaters from $9.25 up—send 3 stamps postage for big catalog of all Marlin 
repeating rifles and shotguns. Do it now! It will help you select the one best gun! 


The Iarlin Firearms @. New Haven, Conn. 
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So then did these men, snatched of 
a sudden from the horror of death to 
the hope of new life, follow on stumbling 
feet out from the noisome gloom, up 
the narrow winding stair. With each 
step came strength and manhood. 
Thus, as they strode forth of the frown- 
ing keep, each man bore sword or 
gisarm. So, with breath in check, but 
hearts high-beating, they came, one and 
all, to where the slimy stair led down 
into the gloom. Yet here Friar Martin 
paused, sighing, to look behind, whence 
rose the distant hum of those thronging 
townsfolk who crowded street and mar- 
ket-square to watch the gallows burn. 

“Now sweet Christ shield ye, good 
people of Belsaye!”’ he sighed. 

“What mean ye, my _ brother?” 
questioned Beltane. 

“Alas, my son!”’ groaned the friar. 
“T needs must think upon the coming 
day, and of the vengeance of Sir Gui 
for this our work!” 

“His vengeance, friar?” 

“There will be torture and death 
busy hereabout temorrow, my son; 
for, the prisoners being gone, so will 
Sir Gui vent his anger on the townsfolk. 
*Tis ever his custom ——” 

“Ha!” quoth my Beltane, knitting 
his brows. “I had not thought of 
this!” And, with the word, he turned 
him back, drawing on his hood of mail. 

“Come, lord,” whispered Black Roger 
in his ear, “let us be going while yet 
we may.” 

“Ay, come, my son,” spake the friar, 
low-voiced. “‘Tarry not. Belsaye is 
in the hand of God! Nay, what would 
you?” 

“I must go back,” said Beltane, 
loosening sword in scabbard; “for 
needs must I this night have word with 
Gui of Allerdale.” j 

“Nay,” whispered the friar, with 
pleading hand on Beltane’s arm; “‘’tis 
a thing impossible. "Twill be thy death.” 

“Why, look you, gentle friar. I am 
in Belsaye, and Belsaye is in the hand 
of God! So fear not for me; but go 
you all, and wait for me beyond the 
river. And, if I come not within the 
hour, then press on with speed for 
Thrasfordham within Bourne, and 
say to Sir Benedict that, while he lives 
to draw sword, so is there hope for 
Pentavalon. But.now — quick! Where 
lodgeth Sir Gui?” 

“Within the keep — there is a stair 
doth mount within the thickness of the 
wall. Nay, I will be thy guide, if go 
indeed thou must.” 

“Not so, good friar. Be it thy duty 
to lead these prisoners to freedom and 
to safety within Bourne.” 

“Then will I come,” whispered Roger, 
hoarse and eager. 

“Nay,” said Beltane. “Pentaval- 
on’s need of thee is greater e’en than 
mine. Go you with the friar, my Roger; 
and so farewell to each.” 


ND so Beltane turned him and 
sped away, soft-treading in the 
shadow of the great keep. 

The waning moon cast shadows black 
and long; and in these shadows Beltane 
crept, and so, betimes, came within the 
outer guard-room and to the room be- 
yond; and here beheld a low-arched 
doorway whence steps led upward — 
a narrow stair, gloomy and winding. 
Up he went, and up, pausing once with 
breath in check, fancying he heard the 
stealthy sound of one who climbed be- 
hind him in the black void below. 
Thus stayed he a moment, with eyes 
that strove to pierce the gloom; yet 
heard naught save the faint whisper of 
his own mail, and the soft tap of his 
long scabbard against the wall; where- 
fore he presently sped on again. Thus, 
in a while, he beheld a door above — 
a small door that stood ajar, whence 
came a beam of light. 

So, with sure and steady hand, Bel- 
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faintly in the stillness, and beheld a 
small chamber with a narrow window; 
and in this window a mail-clad man 
lolled, his unhelmed head thrust far 
without to watch the glow that leapt 
against the northern sky. 

Then Beltane sheathed his dagger, 
and in three long strides was close 
behind, and, stooping above the man, 
sought and found his hairy throat, 
and swung him, mighty-armed, that his 
head struck the wall. Then Beltane. 
sighing, laid him upon the floor and 
turned toward a certain arras-hung arch.’ 
But, or ever his hand came upon this 
curtain, from beyond a voice hailed 
a voice soft and musical: 

“Hugo — oh, Hugo, spawn of hell, 
hither to me!” 


HEN Beltane, lifting the curtain, 
opened the door, and, striding into 
the chamber beyond, closed and barred 
the door behind him, and so stood, tall 
and menacing, looking on one who sat 
at a table, busied with pen and ink-horn. 
A slender man this, and richly habited; 
a sleepy-eyed man, pale of cheek, with 
long, down-curving nose, and mouth 
thin-lipped and masterful, who, pres- 
ently lifting his head, stared up in 
amaze, sleepy-eyed no longer: for now, 
beholding Beltane the mighty, sheathed 
in mail from head to foot, the pen 
dropped from his fingers, and his long, 
pale hands slowly clenched themselves. 
So, for a space, they fronted each 
other, speaking not, while eye met eye 
unswerving — the menacing blue and 
the challenging black; and through the 
open casement near by came a ruddy 
glow that flickered on arras-hung wall 
and rugged roof-beam. Now, raising 
his hand, Beltane pointed toward this 
glowing window. 

“Sir Gui,” quoth he, “Lord Sene- 
schal of Belsaye town, thou hast good 
eyes. Look now, and tell me what ye 
see.” 

“T see,” said Sir Gui, stirring not, 
“TI see a presumptuous knave — a dog 
who shall be flung headlong from the 
turret. Ha, Hugo!” he called, his 
black eyes yet unswerving — “oh, 
Hugo, son of the fiend, hither to me!” 

“Trouble not, my lord,”’ quoth Beltane 
gently. “Behold, the door is barred; 
moreover, Hugo lieth without — pray 
God I have not killed him. But, as 
for thee, look yonder; use thine eyes 
and speak me what thou dost see.” 

But Sir Gui sat on, his thin lips up- 
curling to a smile, his black eyes un- 
swerving; wherefore came Beltane, 
and seized him in fierce hands, and 
plucked him to his feet, and so brought 
him to the window. 

“Ha!” he cried. “Look now and 
tell me what ye see. Speak! Speak 
for, God help me, now am I minded to 
kill thee here and now, unarmed though 
ye be, and cast thy carrion to the dogs! 
Speak!” 

Now, beholding the mail-clad face 
above him, the blue eyes aflame, the 
pale lips tight-drawn, Sir Gui, Seneschal 
of Belsaye, spake soft-voiced on this 
wise: 

“I see my Lord Duke’s gallows go up 
in flame: wherefore men shall die!” 

“Ay,” sighed Beltane. “Said I not 
thine eyes were good, Lord Seneschal? 
Now, use thine ears — harken! “Twas 
I and five others, men from beyond the 
marches, fired this night Black Ivo’s 
gibbet. Moreover, to-night also have 
we broke the dungeon that lieth be- 
neath this thy keep, and set thy pris- 
oners free. This have we done for a 
sign and portent. Ha! Look!” And 
Beltane pointed of a sudden to where 
the great gallows, outlined against the 
night in seething flame, swayed to and 
fro, crumbled, and crashed to earth 
*mid whirling sparks and flame, while 
from the town below rose a murmur 
that swelled and swelled to a shout, 
and so was-gone. 
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Play The Game Of “Beat-T he-Heat” 
In B.V.D. And You'll Win. 


HE “big game” that every mother’s son of us must play all day and 
every day 1s “‘Seat The Heat.” B.V.D. Underwear not only makes 
Summer endurable, but pleasurable. Its cool, clean, soft feel soothes 
your body when you put it on. Its freedom of arm, leg, all over, smooths 
your temper while you have it on. The heat isn’t less, but you feel it less. 


When you buy B.V.D. you are not only buying the utmost Comfort, but the 
highest Qua/ity. Materials, making, fit, finish, durability—all are inspected 
and perfected with unceasing care to give you the most for your money. 


On Every B.V.D. Undergarment Is Sewed This Red Woven Label 
"MADE FOR THE } 
B.V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 


Knee Length Drawers Soc., 75c., 
$1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat. 
U.S.A. 4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, 
$2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the suit. 





Trade Merk Reg, U.S. Pat. Off and Foren Countries 


Firmly insist upon seeing this label and frmly 
refuse to take any Athletic Underwear without it. 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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ALLIED FLEET ADVANCING AGAINST THE DARDANELLES (c) xDERWooD & UXPERWOOP 


A view, from the deck of the French battleship Bouvet, of a part of the most powerful fleet ever assembled for hostile action. It included 42 war vessels besides auxiliaries 


This ts one of the historic photographs of the world’s greatest war. It was 
one of fifty news pictures in a single current issue of Leslie’s. 


Five—ten—twenty years from today the files of Leslie’s will be priceless. For Leslie’s is 
the one great national illustrated weekly newspaper of today. 


Special war correspondents and photographers by the score “cover the war” for Leslie’s 
in Germany, in Austria, in France, in Russia, in Britain, in Belgium, in Turkey, in Egypt, 
in the Far East, on the high seas. 


The Leslie’s news and pictorial service “‘covers’”’ not only the war, but the world, for the 
benefit of its 350,000 subscribers. At home or abroad—wherever news is happening — there : 
the unparalleled service of this great weekly newspaper is recording it and picturing it for the 
people of the United States. 
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For sixty years Leslie’s has brought to the American people week by week the most im- : 
portant news of our own and every other country, not in words alone, but also in pictures— 
that universal language which tells more at a glance than pages of words could describe. 

No wide-awake American can afford not to have Leslie’s in his home every week. Eve 
member of the family will profit by it. It is not too “‘old’’ for the youngest child, while 
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‘Behold, Lord Seneschal, Black Ivo’s 
vallows to-night hath ceased to be. 
liere is a sign — let those heed it that 
will. But for thee — this! To-night 
have L burned this gallows; to-night 
have I freed thy prisoners; upon me, 
therefore, and only me, be the penalty: 
for —mark me this, Seneschal!— spill 

ut one drop of blood of these innocents 

{ Belsaye, and, as God seeth me, so 

ll I hunt thee down, and take thee, 
ind tear out thine eyes, and cut off 

ine hands, and drive thee forth to 
tarve! And this do I swear by the 
lonor of my father, Beltane the Strong, 
Duke of Pentavalon!” 

But now, even as Sir Gui shrank back 
before the death in Beltane’s look, 
amazed beyond all thought by his words, 
came a sudden shout, and thereafter 
a clash and ring of steel upon the stair 
without. And now, above the sudden 
din, hoarse and loud a battle-cry arose, 
at the sound of which Sir Gui’s jaws 
lung agape, and he stood as one that 
doubts his ears; for "twas a cry he had 
heard aforetime, long ago: 

“Arise! Arise? I will arise!” 

Then Beltane cast up the bar, and, 
plucking wide the door, beheld the 
broad, mail-clad back of one who held 
the narrow stair where flashed pike and 
visarm. 

** Roger!” he called. 
le called again. 

“Ay, lord, *tis I!” cried Roger, par- 
rving a pike-thrust. “‘ Make sure of thy 
work, master;. I can hold these in 
check yet a while.” 

‘My work is done, Roger. 
to me, I say!” 

So Roger, leaping back from the stair- 
lead, turned about and ran to Beltane, 
stumbling and spattering blood as he 
came; whereupon Beltane clapped to 
the door and barred it in the face of the 
pursuit. A while leaned Roger, panting, 
against the wall; then, beholding Sir Gui: 


** Black Roger!” 


To me — 


“How!” he cried. ‘Lives the pale 
fox yet? Methought thy work was 
done, master!” 

So saying, he swung aloft his bloody 
sword; but, even as the Seneschal 
waited the blow, smiling of lip, Beltane 
caught Black Roger's wrist. 

“Stay!” cried he, above the thun- 





der of blows that shook the door. | 


“Wouldst slay a man unarmed?” 


*“* Ay, master — as he hath slain many | 


a man ere now!” quoth Roger, striving | 


to free his arm. “‘The door is giving, 
and there be many without; and, since 


to-night we must die, so let us slay the | 


white fox first.” 


“Not so,” said Beltane. “Get you | 





through the window — the river runs 
below. Through the window — out, 
Isay!”’ And, with the word, he stooped 
and bore Black Roger to the window. 

“But, lord ——” 

“Jump!” cried Beltane. 
the door fall.” 

“But you, master 

“Jump, I say! So will I follow 
thee.” 

So, groaning, Black Roger hurled his 
sword far out from the window, and, 
leaping from the sill, was gone. 

Then Beltane turned and looked upon 
Gui of Allerdale. 

““Seneschal,” said he, “I who speak 
am he who, an God so wills, shall be 
Duke of Pentavalon ere long. How- 
beit, will I keep my promise to thee, so 
aid me God!” 


o* 





Thus saying, he mounted the window | 


in his turn, and, even as the door 
splintered behind him, forced himself 
through, and, leaping wide, whirled 


over and over, down and down; and | 


the sluggish river closed over him with 
a mighty splash. Thereafter the placid 
waters went upon their way, bubbling 
here and there, and dimpling ‘neath 
the waning moon. 

[To be continued | 


The finest instalments of “K”, Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 


wonderful story, are now due. 


Read the synopsis 


on page 64, ard begin the story itself in this issue. 











The Shoes of Mathewson 


[Continued from page 23} 





“You wanted to know,” continued 
the Baseball Reporter, “what pitcher 
in the National League would 
take Matty’s place. The most logical 
filler of Mathewson’s shoes I see now 
is a Mr. Grover Cleveland Alexander, 
of the Phillies. Alexander’s case is one 
of the rarest of baseball or pitching 
history. Working with Syracuse, his 
own manager refused to recommend 
him to Cincinnati because he was a 
side-arm worker. The only winning 
pitching form is supposed to be the 
overhand motion. So Alexander was 
passed up as a purchase, and finally 
fell in & cheap draft to Philadelphia. 
$1500 would have bought him in a 
hurry. 

“The Phillies got him for $750. 
No one figured he would last a month 
with that side-arm stuff, for the best 
people in pitching society were not 
working that way. That was four 
years ago. Mr. Alexander not only 
lasted out the first month, but at the 
beginning of his fifth year he looks to 
be the successor to New York’s Big 
Six, still held by many as the grandest 
pitcher of all time. Alexander started 
his first year back in 1911 by winning 
28 games, two more than Mathewson. 
Last season, with a reeling machine, he 
won 27 games, tying the season’s count. 
He was picked up and down the line 
as the greatest pitcher in his league. 
Like Matty, he is a big, fine-looking 


NEXT MONTH: Ri 


fellow with a great arm, a stout heart, 
and a wise head. Some pitcher, to put 
it briefly, plus a trifle more. 

**How about Alexander’s control com- 


“Jump, ere 








pared to Mathewson’s?” asked the | 


clerk. 
“Nothing doing in that line,” re- 
plied the Reporter. “They may 


prove that other pitchers have more 
stuff than Mathewson; that others are 
harder to hit; that others have better 
curves; but no man can ever prove that 
any other pitcher ever had Matty’s 
control; for the cold, clammy record 
would bar his way.” 


“What pitcher could stand more | 


work than any other?” asked the 
clerk. “‘Iron Man McGinity?” 

*“Not while Ed Walsh still had his 
right arm hanging from his right 
shoulder-blade,” was the reply. “Fifty 
games was a light year for Walsh. One 
season he worked sixty-six. But a guy 
has only so many pitches in his system, 
and sometimes not that many. Walsh 
started after Mathewson, and began to 
fade two years ago, with Matty still 
in harness. Neither Alexander nor 
Johnson is making that mistake. They 
found out from Mr. Walsh.” 

“Tl tell you another great pitch- 
er — ” began the clerk. 

““No, you won't,” replied the Re- 
porter. “* You are going to teli me about 
the tax on a dozen beets. . . . Too much 
money — wrap me up eight of ’em.” 


W. Lardner and his finest base- 


ball yarn, “ Harmony”—a big new McClure feature. 








Crowds Go Where Breezes Blow 


HOPPERS crowd the 
coolest store—travelers 
crowd the coolest hotels— 
the public crowds the cool- 
est restaurants and theatres. 


Wherever the crowds 
go, there you will find 
Westinghouse Fans. If you 
want people to come to 
church on a hot Sunday 
morning, give them a good 
breeze as well as a fine serv- 
ice. (For this purpose our 
especially designed six-blade 
slow-speed “Silent Six” Fan 
should be considered.) 


Proprietors of moving 
picture theatres use these 
fans. Westinghouse Fans 


move the biggest volume of 
air at least expense. In oper- 
ating they are quiet and 
in appearance handsome. 


Any fan can stir up the 
air. But it is ability in de- 
signing and high grade of 
construction that places the 
Westinghouse Fan first in 
looks, economy of current 
consumption, efficiency in 
air movement. 


Last year, in spite of 
the biggest fan produc- 
tion ever turned out of 
the Westinghouse Works 
—dealer after dealer 
reported being cleaned out 
of Westinghouse Fans. 


There are twelve different styles of Westinghouse Electric 
Fans to choose from. Each comes complete with cord and con- 
nection. Send for booklet about Fans and the name of the man 
in the neighborhood who sells them. Address Dept. AM. 





outfits, electric ranges, 





ESTINGHOUSE cooking utensils and irons, household motors, 
electric systems for automobiles, ventilating fans, battery charging 
Westinghous 
Westinghouse electric devices for every need—are in demand every- 
where because the name Westinghouse is recognized as a guarantee of 
high quality. Write us for information on any electrical device you need. 


e Mazda Lamps—in fact, 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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E. Rosenfeld & Ca Makers 





Rest and 
‘Ofer biclas 








Baltimore and New York 





















—kept fresh in this refrigerator 
basket—can be packed, carried 
any distance and enjoyed with 
arelish. The nickel-plated, tin- 
lined ice compartment in a 


wkeye 


Refrigerator Basket 


insures the hungry moturist, 
sailor or fisherman a tempt- 
ingly cool, fresh lunch. Keeps 
both cold and clean. 
tected from dust, germs and 
insects. Does not drip. 
Write for Folder E, illus- 
trating basket in detail. [10] 


Basket W: 
Burlington N. E., lowa 


plate, 
viekel trimmings, 





is GERR Midi 


3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $5.00 


I make shirts that fit you, because I make your 
shirts from your measurements and guarantee to 
take them back if they do not eatisfy you 
I send you 100 sampies to select from 
Teend you measurement blank with rules. I send you the finished shirts 
express prepaid, No ready-made shirte in my shop, v.* facilities for 
quick delivery ofthebighest gradecf custom work, Write formy samples 
(Higher-priced fabrics, too.) Summer samples now ready. No Acunts 
CLARENCE BE. HEAD 
QMaster of Shirteraft) 110 Seneca Street, ITHACA, N. ¥. 
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Safe 6% July 


Investments 


First Mortgage Bonds secured 
by land and buildings in the 
best downtown retaillocations 
of seventeen cities, occupied 
by one of the largest five and 
ten cent stores corporations. 
Net earnings of company 
seven times interest charges. 
Serial maturities, 1916 to 1930. 
Denominations $1,000, $500 
and $100. 

We recommend these bonds. 
Write for Straus Investors 


Magazine and 





Booklet No. G-550 
S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


MORTGAGE BON. D BANKERS 


Owe WALL GTREET 
NEW YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
CHICACO 
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Our Con venient 


Partial 











Payment 
enables mt to buy 
divider < tying 
Stock a he ymnds in 
an Amount one, 

en, seventeen, fort by maki small first 

may met and bala nh monthly nst. dliments che 
pending upon wh 1 can -affo rd to pay $5, $10, 
S25, $40, 875 You recel all div nai nds while 
mpleting payment and may sell se irities at any 


time to take advantage of rise in market 


klet, D.7 “The Partial Payment Plan 


ives full information of this method which appeals 
to thrifty men and women in all parts of the country 
42 Broadway 
Sheldon, Morgan & Co., x2.°9o22 CR, 
Wer rs Ne York Stock Erchange 
. a a eee ww) ‘ amt 





me Is the Ti Time! — 


6°, Farm Mortgages 


The rich Northwest agricultur ul 
land securing Our mortgages is worth 
e now than ever befor Most 


wher investments have been low 
red in value by the war. Our 6 
Farm Mortgages are safe and sure 
at all times. Our customers have 
never hadifa loss on our securities dur 
ing o ur 31 years in business. Write 
today for Booklet “T.” 

Also list of offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & CO, 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
Est. 1888. Capital and Sarplas, $400,000 

















y 6% because Wyoming legal int. rate fe 8 to 

° x 4 stringent banking wy by be you the same 

— jon you get at home. ze p conten with 
4 4 ere we will pay you oa urces over 
$1 Write ne g tts. for eet in at 4 Rich 
rd te in 


Standard Railroad, Pub 

$ | O @) lic Utility and Industrial 
bonds. Sold Outright or 

=Te) N D Ss on Small Payment Plan 
Send for free copy of 

**Small lovestors Manual.” 


Beyer & Ce 55 Wall S., New York _“The $100 Bond Howse” 
coPY _ FHS SKETCH 














et with it 
trarors Wy artoonists earn from $2 Mm 
% ~) a week or more. My practical system 
ereonal individual lessens by mail will de 
velog tale 
Fifteen years’ suceeseful work for —w | 


* qualifies me tw teach 
' ske f President Wileon with 
Mampe and I + oi you a test lesson 
ttion of — ngs showing poesi- 


The Landon School f Cartooning 


1448 Schofield Ruilding, Cleveiand, 0. 


vy STORY-WRITING TAUGHT ,8, 


MSS. criticised, revived, and typed; also, sold on 
x sei Our students sell stories to best maga- 











ain . ot, “WRITING FOR PROFIT,”* 
tells bow, gives preef. National Press Asso- 
ciation. Dept.tt2,indianapolis,ind 


WORK SHOPS 


O* wood and metal workers, with 
out steam power, equipped with 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER 
MACHINERY 


allow lower bids on jobs and give 
greater profit on the work. Machines 
sent on trial if desired. Catalogue free 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
200 Ruby Street Rockford, til 

















| other words, the 


| ity, if I can buy its stock 
| one day for $50 a share and 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


Jitneys and War Stocks - 


| Editor of McClure’s Monthly Financial Department, 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
“Your Money and How to Make it Earn” 








Free Service to Our Readers 


A comprehensive Financial Booklet will 
be sent free to McCiure readers who 
write to the Financial Department for 
general information about financial, in- 
and investment subjects. It is 


Albert W. 


questions 


surance, 
edited by Mr. 


answers most of the 


Atwood, and 
asked 
from time to time by the investor in 
search of information. For list of sub- 


jects contained in the Booklet, see below. 





Special Service for Two Dollars 


Owing to the increasing pressure upon 
Mr. Atwood’s time, it has been found 
necessary to make a nominal charge of 
two dollars for service beyond that in the 
Financial Booklet (see below). Inquiries 
will receive Mr. Atwood’s personal atten- 
tion; but under no circumstances can 
McCuvure’s Macazine or Mr. Atwood 
personally be of assistance in raising 
capital for even deserving enterprises. 








HERE are several different 

roads to the accumulation of 

riches. Careful investment of 

surplus earnings, provided they 
are moderately large or the owner is un- 
usually thrifty, is a sure but long and 
weary path. The commonest one, of 
is the possession of actual busi- 
ness talent. A third road —a sort of 
princely broad highway is successful 
speculation at just the right moment 
in so-called war stocks. 

The plodding investor must have felt 
depressed during the month of April, 
when all stocks were sky-rocketing up- 
ward. What is 5 or 6 per cent a year 
compared with overnight jumps of ten or 
twenty points? But there are certain 
compensations. Often the stocks that 
go up fastest come down most rapidly. 
He who lives by the sword is pretty 
likely to die that way. It is a curious 
fact, but one tested by long experience, 
that persons most inclined to speculate 
are easily frightened. A man who jumps 
intu a stock with no knowledge of its 
actual merits, and only because he has 
heard that it is going up, or has a 
“hunch” to that effect, almost always 
turns tail and runs when a moderate 
decline sets in, no matter how much the 
stock may have gone up beforehand. 
He feels personally insulted if a five- 
point fall follows a 10-point rise. In 
speculative tempera- 
ment is not like the dogged, stick-to-it 
temperament that holds on through 
thick and thin and wins out in the 
long run. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
decry the economic services of specula- 


course, 


| tion. My one idea is to point out that 


actual investment values are not, and 
from the nature of the case can not, be 
created overnight. War orders do not 
offer any permanent basis of prosperity. 
The war may end suddenly or in an un- 
expected manner. No one can be sure 
that this country will not suffer. 
Belligerents may become bankrupt, 
if it continues long. Common sense 
rather draws back from the idea that a 
company formed to manu- 


think there isa possibility of making over- 
night profits are the very persons who fall 
into a cold sweat if stocks go down a few 
points. An amazing showing could be 
made of great losses in the stock market 
on the bull side when stocks are rising. 
This may seem a contradiction in terms; 
but it is not. Even when prices are 
steadily moving up, there are often tem- 
porary setbacks. This is especially true 
in a war market, with its excitements 
and sudden alarms. Even temporary 
setbacks discourage thousands of pur- 
chasers. They have heard and read of 
sudden fortunes. Their friends have 
bought this or that stock which went up 
immediately and doubled the lucky 
owner's capital. Pained and astonished 
by the sudden turn in events, everything 
is thrown overboard and great losses are 
sustained, where with a little patience 
large profits might have been the reward. 
Two lessons may safely be drawn from 
this little description of recent events. 
First, you must be a real speculator or a 
real investor. Don’t try to mix the two. 
Never mingle oil and water. Successful 
speculation is largely a matter of tem- 
perament, feeling, instinct. It is an art 
and no science. True, there are certain 
rules; but it takes actual genius to follow 
them. The most scientific exposition, of 
speculation as a science is that which ad- 
mits that speculation, by its very nature, 
can not be scientific. The stock market is 
a barometer of the world. Whoever heard 
of a barometer to read a barometer? 
The investor is one who buys either 
for a steady income or for a gradual 
appreciation in principal, believing such 
a development to be warranted by the 
intrinsic values that have been patiently 
created, rather than because of some 
sudden single event that turns the 
world’s markets topsy-turvy. To illus- 
trate: Take the man who made a study 
of Du Pont Powder or the General Elec- 
tric companies when the war started 
and who said: “I will buy these stocks, 
anyway. They are likely to profit by 
the war — one of them is fairly sure to, 
the other may. But, even if they don't, 


. 
I won't lose.” Such a man would have 
been an investor. 

I take these two companies for no 
special reason except that they are two 
which might conceivably be affected 
by war orders and also happen to be 
exceptionally strong and sound without 
war orders. One stock, Du Pont com 
mon, has gone up a couple of hundred 
points since the war, and the compan, 
has received large orders. General 
Electric has risen to only a moderate 
extent, and I do not know whether it has 
had any orders from abroad. In any 
case, here are two concerns managed 
with the utmost technical and financial 
ability. Any student of finance knows 
how strong and sound they are. Also, 
the powder concern in normal times sells 
most of its product for mining coal, 
blowing up stumps, etc., and is therefore 
not dependent upon war, while of course 
the other concern obviously is not. 

Moderation is always wise. Although 
bonds and preferred stocks are limited 
as to their profits, ordinarily a company 
can not make huge and unexpected prof- 
its without the benefit being reflected, 
in due course of time, all along the line of 
its securities. There are still many at- 
tractive investments among the under- 
lying securities of the concerns most 
struck with war-order prosperity. When 
all the shouting is over, I would not be 
surprised if purchasers of such bonds as 
Bethlehem Steel first and refunding 5s 
and Du Pont Powder 4's found them- 
selves as well off as many speculators who 
bought the common stocks of the same 
companies and sold out at the wrong 
time and then bought something not quite 
so successful. There is such a thing as 
bonds being redeemed at a premium. 


What the Jitneys are Doing 


EVERAL letters have come to this 
department relative to the effect of 
jitney bus competition upon street rail- 
way earnings. A number of our readers 
own bonds in street railways operating 
in cities where jitneys have made heavy 
inroads upon these earnings. 





facture locomotives, for ex- 
ample, can in the long run 
prosper from making am- 
munition. 

“But,” I can hear many 
readers saying, “what dif- 
ference does it make if a 
business is not on a basis of 
permanent, sound prosper- 


sell it a few weeks or only a 
few days later for $100 a 
share?” 

I have already hinted at 
the fact that the class of per- 
sons who most readily pur- 
stocks because they 
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How the Financial Swindler Works 
How to Avoid Worthless Stocks 
Safe Investments for Little Sums How 
Safe Investments for Larger Sums 
How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Broker How to Care for Securities and 
Lists of Sound Bonds Their Loss and De- 
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A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on 
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struction 
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Readily Convertible 
Big Investors Place Their 


How to Analyze a Bond 


How to Figure the Real Return on 


First Principles of Life Insurance 
Investment Opportunities of the 
The Partial-Payment Plan War 
This booklet will be sent free on request. 

Atsert W. Atwoop, 


Address all communications to 
Financial Editor, McCuvre’s MAGAzIne 
TS 


The bond-holders are natur- 
ally anxious to know how 
their investments are to be 
affected. They want to know 
““where they get off.” 
Everybody is aware b) 
this time what the jitney is 
and how it has swept the 
country. In almost ever) 
State and city it is a live 
issue. Described as the poor 
man’s taxicab, this free-lance 
of the transportation world 


has been both bitterly 
opposed and _ eloquently 
defended. In cities where 


the jitney menace has beer 
greatest the price of street 
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CAMERAS & FILM 


NSCO Speedex is the highest develop- 
ment of the folding camera. Equipped 
with a fine Ansco anastigmat lens, working at 
F 6.3, and a high-grade shutter, with accurate, 
watch-timed speeds, reaching a maximum of 
1/300 second, the Speedex will take snapshots 
on dull days or fast time-exposures in poor 
light—and the pictures will be r7ght. Always 
use the combination of Ansco Camera, Ansco 
Film and Cyko Paper for the best results. 





Your dealer will demonstrate to you the value 
of the exact radius finder on this camera. 
Catalog from him or us free upon request. 


Write us for specimen picture taken 
with model you contemplate buying. 








Millions of dollars were recently awarded 
in a suit for infringement upon Ansco 
patent rights, establishing Ansco Film 
legally as the original film. 






















No. 1A Speedex, 234 x 4% in., $45. 
No. 3, 344x4'%4 in., $47.50 
No. 3A, 344 x5% in., $55. 


ee ik a eet _ Other Anscos, $2 up. 
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Seeing the Exposition 
on 


A. B. A. ==. Cheques 


Safest, hafidiest “travel money.’ 
Get thempat your Bank____» 








'YouCan Weigh , 
Exactly What 
You Should 


\ can—T in, 


el | | | 





You Can Be 
So Well! 


we 


Wubseribers cach week receive this chart revised to date. 





Buy Securities Now? 
ether Babson clients were advised 
last December to buy certain 
securities. These are show- 
ing substantial profits today. 
eins “Het Oe Some securities are still a 
Bee cronah. good *‘buy.”’ 
' por Eliminate worry. Cease depend- 
ELI ing on rumors or luck. Work in 
accordance with a definite policy 
based on fundamental statistics. 


nly knew 


the, to stand, walk 


ich ailment 


Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 


Wen't vou «it down and write new 
for my tnteresting booklet! You 
are welcome to it it le PREP 
Dent walt, you may ferget it 


For particulars—which will be sent 
gratis—address Dept. M-55 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 





1 he hed « © 
and I should t tell you shout it 


—— | Susanna Cocroft 




















Dept. 95 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago Engineering Offices: Wellesley Hills,Mass. 
— qoE wa Largest Statistical Organization of its Character in U. 8. 
7 Cocroft i M'ege bred woman She is the recognised | 

aulhor nm the en reo he health j 
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TYPEWRITERS » 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters R 


nd guarant 









ia Rider Agents Wanted 
in each town to ride and show a new 1915 
model “RANGER” bicycle. Write for our 
liberal terms. 

DELIVERED FREE on approval and 3) DAYS’ TRIAL. 
“end for big FREE catalog and particulars of wort manver- 
yon Ovven ever made on s bicycle, You will be astonished at 
var LOW PRICES and newsanante Tene, 

FACTORY CLEARING SALE limited number of 
od models of various makes, $7 to $12. A few good second- 
band wheels, 68 t0 88. Write if you want « bargain 
TIRES, lamps, wheels, sundries, parts, motorcycle supplies of all 
kinds af Bauer Covel PRIces WRITE U> before baring 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A-32 Chicago 


SUMMER 
PRICES 









iit in our own F actorics 
yi me year 
Remingtons $20 to $55 Smiths $18 te 640 
Uederweoods 635 te 860 Hevale 895 to 845 
L. ©. Smiths 820 te 650 Olivers 820 te 835 
We have others, of cours« Send for cat 
log describing them, and address of neare«t hranch office 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., foc., 345 Broadway, WN. Y. 


railway bonds has declined ten and even 
fifteen points; but as yet I have not 


| heard of any interest payments being 


‘mitted that the 
| jitney 


defaulted, or even of dividends being 
suspended because of jitney competition. 

The jitney cuts into street-car earn- 
ings mainly because it takes only the 
profitable short-haul traffic and leaves 
to the railways the expensive long haul. 
It is not to be supposed that public 
sentiment, in the long run, will permit 
jitney competition to go so far as actu- 
ally to destroy invested capital, because 
the street railways are among the larg- 
est taxpayers. 

At the same time, it must be ad- 
suddenness of this 
revolution has again brought 
into relief the risk in all investments. 


| New inventions may revolutionize any- 








thing. It proves more that 
investments should be distributed. 
Don't trust to any one single type of 
security. This truth seems to apply to 
the corporations as much as to the in- 
dividual. A company that operates 
electric light and power and gas plants 
as well as street railways, or whose 
properties are in different cities, is 
naturally less affected by jitneys than a 
company whose entire property chances 
to be in a city where the new form of 
locomotion has taken strong hold. 

At a time when so many railroads 
are in receivership, it is cause for cheer 
that one important system should 
be slowly reviving. The New Haven 
never went through receivership, but it 
had so many diseases and complications 
that the most expert physicians almost 
lost count. Now, however, the company 
seems to be emerging from its troubles. 
Earnings are improving, comprehensive 
plans for permanent financing are well 
under way, the corporate structure is 
being simplified, and recently the com- 
pany paid off $3,000,000 of its floating 
debt out of earnings —a real achieve- 
ment. About 27,000 stockholders are 
affected, many of them having only a 
few shares. 

Since the policy of expansion was 
adopted a number*of years ago, the New 
Haven, once so proud in its strength, has 
accumulated a big floating debt, or at 
least a mass of one-year notes. These 
notes have been coming due in the same 


once 
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embarrassing manner that a life insur- 
ance premium bobs up every year, 
There is about $50,000,000 of this stuff, 
and the new management would like to 
refund it either with an issue of pre- 
ferred stock or an issue of mortgage 
bonds. From a reader in the South 
comes this inquiry: 


I own some New Haven 4 per cent «i 
benture bonds, due 1956. Would you advise 
selling at this time, and do you consider a 
default in interest payments probable? 


I do not advise selling, and I do not 
think a default in interest in the least 
probable. Despite all its difficultics, 


* the New Haven itself has no large issue 


of mortgage bonds, although it has one 
of the most valuable railroad properties 
in the world against which to create 
them. But the company is committed 
to the policy of not executing any mort- 
gage without including the debentures. 
Thus they will be secure, whatever form 
the permanent financing takes. 


Copy of “Small Investors Manual” may 
be had upon request from Beyer & Company, 
57 Wall Street, New York. Booklet con- 
tains 68 pages of general information and an 
extensive list of $100 bonds with range in 
price for the last nine years. . 

You can obtain from the Citizens’ Savings 
& Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, their 
free booklet “D,” explaining their plan of 
banking by mail. This company pays 4 per 
cent. compound interest on deposits. 

S. W. Straus & Company, Straus Building, 
Chicago and New York, will be glad to send 
you upon request Straus’ Investors’ Maga- 
zine, and also booklet G-550. 6 per cent. real 
estate first mortgages are issued in denomi- 
nations of $100, $500, and $1,000 by this 
company. 

The Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank, 17 
Pioneer Street, Basin, Wyoming, offer to 
send a booklet describing their plan of bank- 
ing by mail. They pay 6 per cent. on de- 
posits. 

Six per cent. farm mortgages, or rich agri- 
cultural lands in the Northwest, are de- 
scribed in the free booklet “T”’ issued by E. 
J. Lander & Company, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota 

An interesting booklet entitled “The Odd 
Lot,” explaining their simple plan for the 
purchase of securities in any amount, one 
share or more, will be sent upon request by 
Sheldon, Morgan & Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York City. Mention Booklet “D” 7 


when writing them 





What happened in foregoing instalments of “—_ 





IDNEY PAGE, living with her 
widowed mother on “the Street,” 
persuades her to rent a room in’ their 
house. It is taken by K. Le Moyne, 
who works as an under clerk for the gas 
company, but whose bearing and speech 
signify breeding and authority. Sidney 
decides to become a nurse, and, through 
Dr. Ed Wilson, whose brother Max is 
a brilliant surgeon at the hospital, is 
accepted as a probationer. To the dis- 
comfiture of Joe Drummond, a young 
suitor whom she has refused, she be- 
comes a hero-worshiper of Dr. Max. 
The surgeon, however, is interested in 
a flirtation with one of his nurses, Car- 
lotta Harrison, who has determined 
to marry him, and who soon becomes 
passionately jealous of Sidney. Sid- 
ney, absorbed in ber work, is uncon- 
scious alike of this enmity and of the 
fact that K. is in love with her—a 
feeling which he fights against for 
reasons that soon become apparent. 
After a few weeks Sydney has 
some training in the operating-room, 
under the eyes of Dr. Max, who is 
rapidly falling in love with her. A few 
weeks later, when Dr. Max proposes 
to her, she tells him of some remarks 
about himself and Carlotta she has over- 
heard. But he convinces her that the 
incident has been closed and she finally 
accepts his proposal. Carlotta, who has 
not heard of Sidney’s engagement, gets 
up a flirtation with a young interne, 


hoping to pique Max. He remonstrates 
with her, and she confesses that she is 
only seeking distraction because she has 
lost his friendship. Max, who feels that 
he has treated her rather badly, invites 
her on an automobile trip one evening. 
On their way out to the country Max 
tells her of his engagement. Carlotta, 
mad with jealousy, resolves on a desper- 
ate plan to discredit Max, so that Sid- 
ney will break with him. And when 
they arrive at Schwitter’s, where they 
are to have supper, she feigns illness 
and is carried to a room on the second 
floor. At this point Joe Drummond, 
who has been following the doctor's 
automobile in his own car, infuriated 
at what he thinks an insult offered Sid- 
ney, forces his way into the hotel cor 
ridor, and shoots Max, managing to get 
away without detention. Max is hurried 
back to the hospital, but the surgeons 
decide it is useless to operate. Carlotta, 
however, driven to desperation at th 
thought of what she has done, suggests 
that the Edwardes operation might sav 
Max, and to the surgeons’ amazemen! 
tells them that Dr. Edwardes, whor 
they had long supposed dead, is in th 
outer hall. Then it is that the truce 
identity of K. is revealed, for he is t! 
famous Dr. Edwardes, who so myster! 
ously disappeared. The operation ' 
successful and K. is able to assure Sv! 
ney, who has waited anxiously for t! 

result, that Max has a fighting chan 
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Many an otherwise attractive girl is a social failure be- 
cause of a poorcomplexion. If your skin is not naturally 
fresh, smooth and glowing, if it has suffered from summer 
sun and dust, or an unwise use of cosmetics, Resinol 
Soap will clear it—or greatly help to do so—in a normal, 
healthy way. It is so easy, too: 



















Just bathe your face for several minutes with Resinol 
Soap and hot water, working the creamy lather into the 
skin gently with the finger-tips. ‘Then wash off with 
more Resinol Soap and warm water, finishing with a dash 
of cold water to close the pores. 








Do this regularly once or twice a day, and you will be 
astonished how quickly the healing, antiseptic Resinol 
balsams soothe and cleanse the pores, remove pimples 
and blackheads, and leave the complexion clear, fresh 
and velvety. When the skin is in a very neglected con- 
dition, spread on just a little Resinol Ointment for ten 
or fifteen minutes before using Resinol Soap. 










Test Resinol Soap at our expense 










Resinol Soap is not artificially colored, its rich 
brown being entirely due to the Resinol balsams 
it contains. Sold by all druggists and dealers 
in toilet goods. For a guest-room size trial 


cake, write Dept. 38-G, Resinol, Baltimore. Md. 







nol Soap 
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A New Camera 
combining 
anastigmat 
efficiency 
with low cost 
and great 
simplicity 


Premoette Senior 


A camera that marks a distinct advance in amateur 
photography. A camera that is remarkably easy to load 
and operate, that is simple in every detail, that is equip- 
ped with a genuine anastigmat lens, and yet is as low 
In price as the average camera for the same size pictures, 


with only an ordinary R. R. lens, 


Every experienced amateur knows the advantage of the 
anastigmat lens, but the relatively high prices which have 
hitherto prevailed, have prev ented him from owning one, 
in the m: ajority of cases. The new Kodak Anastigmat 
lens, f.7.7, fitted to this camera, is equal in flatness of 
field, depth and definition, to the highest priced anastig- 
mat made, and has a greater speed than any R. R. lens. 
And it is furnished at such a price that even a beginner can 
now well afford to start with an anastigmat equipment. 
Prices—Premoette Sr. with Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter and Kodak Anas- 
tigmat lens, /-7.7, for 2% x 4% .pictures, $15.00. Ditto, for 3% x 5% (post 
card) pictures, $17.50. 


Get the new Premo catalogue. It’s free at all dealers’ or will be mailed direct on request. 


Rochester Optical Division, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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‘The Woman Behind the Bottle 


[Continued from page 22} 





She was more interesting than pretty; 
shout twenty-six; and looked like a 
tudent or bookkeeper. On the back 
of the card was’a line: 


Dear Phil: Lovely here. Wish you were 
B. 


\i! that day I roamed about the silent 
house, waiting for his awakening. I 
felt. a new, strange lightness that had 
almost a flavor of happiness. This was 
the first consciousness I had of losing 
the pity that can hurt — a feeling like 
that of tense knots loosening. 

Having for five years done every- 
thing that love, compassion, reason, and 
pride could suggest to keep Philip from 
destroying himself,— and having failed, 

I now determined to save myself. 
I could leave Philip now, and, no matter 
to what dire fate he drifted, would 
never know remorse. 

At about three o'clock that after- 
noon, a maid burst into my room, her 
face as white as her cap. 


“You'd best go right up to Mr. 





Fenton, ma’am! Oh, you'd better 
she gasped, chattering. 

I was bounding up the stairs in nerv- 
ous terror. The door was open. I 
rushed in, to find Philip sitting in his 
pajamas on the side of the bed, and 
bending over. As if I had the strength 
of a truck-driver, I swung him around 
to look at him, and my hands met his 
on a pistol. He stared at me then, 
straight into my eyes. Unless you 
have pulled back from death some one 
accursed who does not want to live, 
unless you have seen gaunt eyes with 
raging self-abhorrence and remorse, 
you can not even faintly know the look 
that struck me to my knees. And I 
went to pieces — into screaming hys- 
terics. In afew days when I was better, 
my brothers told me they had arranged 
with Philip that I was to take up a two 
years’ residence in a near-by State and 
get a divorce. Philip was to go to live 
with his brather. 

The day I said good-by to my hus- 
band! It was the hollow mask of a 
woman who spoke to him, but one with 
eyes that sorrow had made keen. I 


saw clearly the physical changes in 
him: the dull, green-white skin that was 


the first danger signal of a corroding. 


liver and his hands always faintly trem- 
bling. I could see all this — as well as 
the desolate good-by of his eyes — and 
yet go. We parted as friends, 

In the months that I lived in the 
neighboring State I heard often from 
the other man who loved me. Without 
definite promises, we knew we should 
marry when I was free. 

But, before a year had passed, I was 
called back to New York to see Philip, 
who had been very ill and was dying. 
It was like visiting a being who had 
already died and had come back — 
this wraith of a man was so unlike my 
husband. His joy at having me be- 
side him was a terrible thing to see. 
It brought back all my compassion. 
The idea of divorce was forgotten; I 
prepared to stay with Philip to the end. 

He lived six years. 

During this time the other man had 
married. I could not blame him. Life 
rushes the living on, and I, had been 
dead a long time. 

It was hard, coming back to once 
familiar things and resuming old habits. 
I was awkward, shy. A sadness with- 
out point filled me like a cloud and di- 
vided me from people who had lived 
normally. But each day as it passed 
helped me, until I could again see clearly 
and again feel a reflection of the joyous 
enthusiasm that had once been mine. 

I can bear to look back now on the 
twelve years of my life with Philip. 
They are like a bridge broken in the 
center, sagging in oozing waters. They 
represent defeat; and, though I hope 
this may be as handwriting on the wall 
to any woman who thinks of venturing 
where I failed, it has not the keenest 
hurt for me. That lies in my rebellious 
sorrow for the waste of Philip's life, 
so easily triumphant and beautiful, and 
blasted by a taste. _ If he had destroyed 
himself for something big, however 
wrong! But to have paid the supreme 
price for—what? A titillation of the 
palate,a bite in the throat, a flame in the 
stomach, a whirl in the brain — a bottle: 


COMING: “The Undoing of Stonewall Jackson Bugg,” 


a drink story in lighter 





vein, by Irvin S. Cobb. 





What happened in the foregoing instalments of 
Beltane the Strong 





ELTANE the Strong, growing up 

in the English forest near Mortain 
in the care of Ambrose the Hermit, is 
versed in woodcraft. and the ancient 
philosophies, but knows naught of men 
and women and cities. He lives alone 
in a hut beside a brook, and on an anvil 
near by makes bill-hooks and ax-heads 
and such implements as the dwellers in 
the green wood make use of. Beltane, 
walking through the forest one day, 
comes upon a gay cavalcade of richly 
appareled ladies and gentlemen, led 
by the Duke, Black Ivo. Noting 
Beltane’s staring eyes, the Duke makes 
sport of him, and calls for his wrestler, 
Gefroi, to come and fight the “rogue.” 
But Beltane puts forth his mighty 
strength and worsts Gefroi, gaining 
great renown thereby. The story 
reaches the Lady Helen of Mortain, 
whom the Black Duke is seeking in 
marriage; and upon a day the Lady 
Helen, riding her white palfrey, comes 
on Beltane in the forest, singing a song 
he has made of birds and flowers and 
the sun. When Beltane sees the Lady 


Helen, he stands speechless at her 
beauty. But the Duchess makes him 
tell her who he is and all about his 
manner of life. And when she would 
ride away, Beltane holds the bridle and 
beseeches her to tell him who she is; but 
this she refuses. Yet, when Beltane 
looses his hold and she rides swiftly 
away, she turns and calls to him one 
word: “Helen!”’ The wind in the trees 
and the song of the brook take on a new 
meaning, always whispering, “Helen,” 
until at last they seem to call her to his 
side. But when Beltane learns that she 
is the Lady Helen, he tears himself 
away. Then it is he decides to go out 
into the world to forget his own sorrow 
by ministering to others. Destroying his 
hut, he goes to Ambrose the Hermit to bid 
him good-by, but the hermit, realizing 
the time has come when Beltane must 
know who he is, tells him that he is Bel- 
tane’s father, the Duke of Beltane, and 
that Beltane must take his rightful place 
as Duke of Pentavalon and stop the out- 
rages being perpetrated by the one who 
had made himself Duke—Black Ivo. 
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The 
Story 
of 
the 
Little 
Red 
Bull- 
dog 





BOOK FREE 


To Automobile Owners 


“The little red bull-dog” on the radiators of cars 
owned by members of the M.S. A. is highly respected 


THIS 


by auto thieves. Inside of one hour after the theft 
of such car is reported to us, thousands of notification 
cards offering $50 reward for the arrest of the thief 
are actually in the mails. No thief has ever succeeded 
in breaking through the far-flung line of M.S. A. 
surveillance. This is just one of the many helpful 
activities of the 


MOTORISTS 


Security Alliance 


This Big National Organization looks after the motor owner’s 
interests in a multitude of ways—keeps you out of legal difh- 
culties—frees you from the extortion of supplymen, garages and 
hotels—aids you in all emergencies. 


SOME OF THE BENEFITS: 


Emergency Certificate of Iden- Big Saving in Supplies. 
tification for Credit. Protection Plates for Your 

Best Legal Service Obtainable. Car. 

Best Medical Attendance. Official Routes and Touring 











25% Saving on Insurance Cover- Suggestions. 
ing Automobile Risks. Prevention of Extortion. 


Coupon Brings Official Book 4 


Write your name, address and name of your car on the coupon and OF 
mail today for a copy of the official book of the Motorists’ Security F 4 
Alliance. Join hands with the big national organization whose £2 
protection and service is bettering conditions for motor owners #2 
everywhere. Learn how the Little (3 

























Red Bull-dog and protection g 
Local Agents Wanted plate of the M. S. A. on your we) 
We have a yey qreentive car will benefit you—how hy : ng 
ae ee on for men quai- | it protects you from theft, J, e ‘ a 
ed presen .S.A. . ? >» 
If interested, ask for details. | extortion and fraud— YY er Ss 
Suery local, agent muit be how it comes to your ry yr 
autom ; ; ; ° > 
on sungmenn mae gMG | aid in emergencies or 
—how it works os > 
for your inter- 9 oe ¥ 
ests in pushing the good work for good cs Fi We . 
roads, fair legislation, etc. 6) Ad > 
J. LESTER WILLIAMS, Secretary #SY 4.9.“ 
MOTORISTS SECURITY ALLIANCE /Zo3f 2 # 
National Headquarters, Dept. 44, 2 re ay A 
327 S. La Salle Street, CS Se S 
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My Corns 


Were Ended This Way 










Countless women have told 
other women about Blue-jay 
plasters. Now a million corns a 
month are ended in this scientific 









way. 





Women who know Blue-jay 
do not suffer corns. When one 
appears, they put a Blue-jay 
plaster on it. THat ends the pain. 
In 48 hours the corn is gone 






forever, with no soreness left. 





If you can’t believe it, ask 
your friends. Half of them 
probably ended corns with 
If you still doubt it, 
Try them 






have 
Blue-jay. 


ask us for samples. 







on corns of your own, 






Don't coddle corns. Don’t 
pare and keep them. Don’t use 
old-time treatments. A famous 
chemist has made corns utterly 
unnecessary. That sort of torture 
is a thing of the past. 














Blue-jay 
Ends Corns 
















15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 








Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 










An Excellent 
Tonic for 
Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s 
Hair 


BALDPAIE 


Registered In U.S. and Canada 


HAIR TONIC 


“HIS tonic and the massaging of the 
scalp tends to nourish and strength- 
en the follicles and thus helps to promote 
the growth of the hair. Relieves the 
scalp of unhealthy accumulations and 
secretions. Gives a rich gloss, is highly 
perfumed and free from oil. Makes the 
hair light and fluffy. 
Trial will convince you. 
If your dealer can not supply you send us $1.00 
BALDPATE COMPANY 


467 West 34th Street, New York 
Seld Everywhere 
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Handsome Mr. Smith 


[Continued from page 19} 





“Patsey,” he said, “I've seen a 
number of throw-downs in my life, but 
I never saw anybody turned down any 
harder than that. What have you been 
doing to the fair Elizabeth?” 

I placed my finger on my lip and 
closed the library door. My Uncle 
William crossed his knees, and, having 
made these arrangements, he lit a fresh 
cigar. 

‘Uncle William,” 
your help.” 

My Uncle William said nothing. 

“Elizabeth is willing, and I am will- 
ing,” I continued, “but the Major is 
dead against it.” 

“Then, in heaven’s name,” he said, 
why don’t you two young people 
elope? That’s the program — an elope- 
ment! Patsey,” he earnestly continued, 
“vou'll never regret it! When a man 
gets as old as I am he likes to sit in the 
sun, or by the fire, and think of his own 
love affairs of half a century ago. And 
at such a time, Patsey, he likes to 
think that he has been through the 
whole alphabet, from A for admiration 
to Z for zany. If I could sit here now, 
and recall a well-planned and spirited 
elopement, with pebbles on a window, 
and a ladder, and a barking dog, and 
an angry father, and a desperate chase, 
and all that sort of thing — by Jovey, 
I'd give a year of my life for it!” 

“But she won't elope, uncle. 
tried her.” 

“Then what are you going to do?” 

“Try strategy.” 

My Uncle William gave me a look 
that seemed to say, “That sounds pro- 
mising, too.” 

“The Major,” I said, “regards me as 
an evil. Now, I have conceived the 
idea of proving to the Major that I am 
the lesser of two evils. I want him to 
think that, as regards Elizabeth, there 
is a much greater evil than Iam. It is 
my idea that, when the Major fully 
realizes this, he will not only be willing 
that I should marry Elizabeth — he 
will want me to marry her.” 

“It is not an uninteresting thought,” 
acknowledged my Uncle William. “But 
how do you propose to work it?” 

“By discovering another lover for 
Elizabeth. He is a handsome rascal, 
this other lover—a Don Juan, a gay 
Lothario, and a Lord Byron rolled into 
one. He has already started sending 
Elizabeth a daily letter, accompanied 
books, and bonbons. To 
matter worse, 
together free to marry — you under- 
stand; a prior engagement. Oh, a 
lively, heart-breaking young rascal!” 

“Who is he?” asked my Uncle 
William, in the voice of real curiosity. 

“Archibald Smith, of Lenox, some- 
times known as handsome Archie, or 
the handsome Mr. Smith.” 

Now, my Uncle William knows his 
Lenox as few men do, for he spent at 
least twenty summers there before he 
discovered Pebesquam. 

“I never heard of him,” said my 
Uncle William, regretfully shaking his 
head, “although, of course, there are 
plenty of Smiths 

Whereupon I leaned over and whis- 
pered: 

“You never heard of him, Uncle, 
because he never existed. He is a 
creature of the imagination — of my 
imagination and Elizabeth’s!” 

“But how can any creature of the 
imagination write letters and send 
bonbons?”’ naturally inquired my Uncle 
William. 

“Oh, I write the letters myself,” I 
confessed, “‘and send them on to Perry 
Howland of Lenox. Perry remails 


I said, “I want 


“ 


I’ve 








he is not al-_ 


them from Lenox, and also attends to 
the candy and things.” 

“Then how can I help you?” 

“In this way. The Major knows you 
are well acquainted with Lenox, and in 
a few days he is simply bound to come 
to you for information regarding the 
handsome Mr. Smith. And, when he 
does come, I want you to give the hand- 
some Mr. Smith such a reputation that 
the Major will bless the day that I fell 
in love with Elizabeth.” 

I saw my Uncle William raising 
doubts in his mind. 

“Of course,” he said, “an elope- 
ment is one thing; but a question of de- 
ception, Patsey, is quite another thing. 
I wouldn’t like the Major to be able to 
twit me about this thing later.” 

“But the Major won’t be able to 
twit you. Don’t you see? He won't 
even know that the handsome Mr. 
Smith exists — unless he clandestinely 
reads Elizabeth’s letters. And no 
gentleman, uncle, clandestinely reads 
his daughter’s letters. Then, too, he 
called me a jackanapes!’” 

It was evident that my Uncle William 
felt somewhat indignant at that. 

“He called me a nincompoop, too! 
And a silly ass!” 

My Uncle William evidently regarded 
this as a slight upon our family. 

“Does Elizabeth want me to help 
you?” he asked. 

“She counts upon it particularly.” 

My Uncle William arose and walked 
around the library table. At first he 
was quiet, but soon he said, “Grrrh! 
Grrrh!” 

“What’s the matter?” 
some alarm. 

“Patsey,” he said, “I was just 
thinking of the character of the hand- 
some Mr. Smith!” 


I asked in 


VERY day that week Elizabeth 
received her daily letter and her 
daily packages from Lenox, and every 
day she tréated me more and more 
cruelly, and every day the Major looked 
more and more like a purple balloon. 
It was on Monday when he broke 
into action. Elizabeth had received a 
sixteen-page letter that. morning. I 
will not tell you what the letter said; 
but, even to this day, I can not under- 
stand how the Major read it through 
and still lived. But I do know that the 
Major did read it through, even to the 
postscript, which was worded as follows: 


I shall be passing through Pebesquam in 
my car Wednesday night, and I am going to 
stop and serenade you from the garden wall. 
I think you told me the Major sleeps in the 
front of the house, and it will ssokabiy be 
nearly midnight before I get to Pebesquam, 
anyhow, so he won't hear us. I shan’t sing 
very loud, but I'm simply bound to have 
that serenade. All sorts of love. Arcuis. 


That letter came on Monday morn- 
ing. On Monday afternoon I was sit- 
ting on our veranda when I heard the 
Major talking to Elizabeth. 

“Elizabeth!” said the Major. 

“Yes, dear?” 

“Where are you getting all those 
packages from?” 

“From a friend.” 

“Do I know this friend?” 

“No, dear. But some day — per- 
haps — I will introduce you 

There was a tense silence then, and 
in that silence I enjoyed myself by con- 
sidering the Major’s dilemma. “I’m 
going to drop in next door for a few 
minutes,” he said at last. “I shan’t 
be long.” 

So, naturally, I went into the house 
and told Uncle William the Major was 
coming. This done I seated myself in 





Uncle William’s den (which opens into 
the library), and, though I couldn’t see 
what was happening in the next room, 
I presently heard the Major enter. 

My Uncle William and the Major 
talked about the weather for a minute, 
and then the Major started in. 

“I suppose,” he said, “that you are 
well acquainted in Lenox?” 

“I lived there,” replied my Uncle 
William, “twenty years. In the sum- 
mer, of course,” he added. 

“Then —er—do you happen to 
know anybody —er—named Archii- 
bald Smith?” 

“Having a reputation of my own,’ 
said Uncle William, carefully acing 
his words, “I wouldn’t like to say that 
I know him. But of course I’ve heard 
of Handsome Archie. I even heard a 
saying once: ‘When Handsome Archie 
comes in at the door, a wife flies out 
of the window.’” 

The Major puffed like the exhaust of 
an overloaded engine. 

“Tell me more about him!” 

“T'll close the doors,” said my Uncle 
William. “I wouldn't like my wife to 
hear.” 

I heard him close the dining-room 
door. Then he closed the hall door. 
And then, to my utter disappointment, 
he closed the den door. Fortunately, 
there is a door in the den that leads out 
on the veranda. So I tiptoed out and 
went down the pergola walk, thinking 
that Elizabeth might be there to hear 
the news. 

But Elizabeth wasn’t, and, after I 
had waited nearly an hour, I cautiously 
peeped through the vines and looked 
up at her house to see if she was any- 
where in sight. 

She was not; but, at one of the second- 
story windows of the Major's house, I 
caught sight of the Major himself. 

He had a shotgun at his shoulder, 
and he was taking imaginary aim at the 
top of his garden wall. 

Now, when I had started my plan 
to have the Major give his consent 
to my marriage with Elizabeth, I had 
never dreamed that the situation 
would develop into such a climax. But 
I had not counted on the martial nature 
of the Major. As nothing was fur- 
ther from my thoughts than that the 
Major should be disillusioned, it will be 
seen at a glance that the handsome Mr. 
Smith had to be shot. So all night I 
mulled over this devilish situation. 

In the morning I took the ten-ten 
train for Boston. For one thing, my 
new car was awaiting me there. It had 
been waiting there for several days. 
And I also had two important pur- 
chases to make. 

It was a magnificent car, as I found 
when I reached the Boston dealer's. 
It had a wheel-base almost as long as a 
Pullman sleeper, and it bulked up high 
and wide, so that, whichever way you 
looked at it, you found yourself looking 
at a very considerable part of the land- 
scape. It was finished in black with 
nickel trimmings. 

I made my other purchases, paid a 
call or two (as one will in a new machine), 
and then I headed the car toward 
Pebesquam. It was eleven o'clock when 
I reached there, and a dark night. 

Half a mile from the Cliff Road, I 
stopped the car and dimmed the lights. 
Next, I took two parcels from the 
tonneau and made them ready. This 
done, I started the car on low gear, and 
while, in imagination, you are rolling 
up the Cliff Road with me, I am going 
to take the opportunity to explain the 
nature of those two parcels. 

You will have understood, by this 
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Bring health and restfulness to all mankind”’ 
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long lifetime of satisfactory service. 
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more than an identification, it is a guarantee. Look 
for it. Ask to see one at your local lighting com- 
pany or nearest dealer’s. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
General Offices: Schenectady, New York 
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time, that, if anybody was going to 
sine a serenade from the Major's garden 
wall that night, I had to do it myself. 
{nd serenades were not my specialty, 


] could neither sing nor play. 

My first and larger parcel contained 
a small phonograph and a record en- 
tilled “Love’s Own Sweet Serenade, 


with Mandolin Accompaniment.” For 
the last forty-eight hours the waves 
had been beating grandly against 
Lovers’ Leap, and I knew that the noise 
they made would drown any possible 
difference between a human voice and 
the voice of a phonograph with mando- 
lin accompaniment. 

So much for my first parcel. 

Now, when the Major discharged his 
shot-gun at his supposititious minstrel, 
he would naturally expect to hit some- 
thing. If he didn’t, it would not only 
reflect upon the precision of his aim, — 
even though he fired on a pitch-dark 
night — but it would also reflect upon 
his military training. That is where my 
second parcel came in. 

My second parcel contained a pint 
can of ready mixed red paint. The 
can had a number of small holes 
punched in the top. When this can 
was shaken it left a trail of dark red 
spots behind it. 
when the Major found this trail of dark 
red spots he would realize that he 
was absolutely free from any stigma 
upon either his aim or his military 
training. 

By this time I had reached the 
Major’s house. I stopped the car and 
extinguished the lights completely. 
Then, always under cover of the pitch- 
darkness, I stole along our party per- 
gola (with “‘Love’s Serenade” and the 
paint) until I reached the point where 
the Major’s garden wall begins. 

I pushed through the pergola vines 
and began to creep along the lee of 
the Major’s garden wall, carrying (as well 
as I could) the two concomitants of the 
handsome Mr. Smith. And, though 
that wall was in reality a stout stone 
bulwark, and though it shielded me 
from the Major’s house, I began to feel 
the strings of excitement tugging sharp- 
ly at my heart. For I knew that the 
Major was standing at his open window 
with his shot-gun, waiting for the 
serenade to begin; and suddenly I had 
a qualm that the Major, in his natural 
impatience, might begin his fusillade 
at any moment, with disastrous results 
to me. 

At last, however, I reached a point 
that was favorable to my plan. Still 
shielding myself as well as I could, I 
raised the phonograph and placed it 
on the coping. Then, drawing a great 
breath, I touched the starting lever 
and flung myself flat against the base 
of the wall. 

Above my head the phonograph 
bravely thrummed a mandolin prelude, 
and then a reedy tenor voice began 
those tuneful lines: 


My lo-0-o-ove—lies slee-ee-ee-ce—ping 
Sleeping like a fra-a-a-agrant ro-o-o-ose — 


“Bang! Bang!” suddenly barked the 
Major’s gun. 

[ snatched the phonograph down from 
the wall, two large stones falling with 
it and bouncing off my body; and, 
simultaneously with the stopping of the 
song, I gave expression to a very large 
and a very realistic groan. 

My realistic groan was almost im- 
mediately answered by an equally real- 
istic shriek of alarm from the Major's 
window; and I knew that Elizabeth had 
wrapped her arms around the Major, 
and that I was safe to carry out the 
remainder of my project. 

Wherefore I arose and picked up 
both the phonograph and the paint. 


It was my idea that , 


Of the latter commodity I shook out a 
plentiful supply, and then — groaning 
always — I started a trail of dark red 
spots toward the edge of the cliff. 

In a way I felt guilty while I was 
doing this; but when I thought of the 
bloodthirsty Major I didn’t feel half 
so guilty. Indeed, I felt quite spirited. 
So the Major wanted carnage, did he? 
Very well, he should have it! At this 
point you can imagine me shaking the 


paint again. So the Major wanted 
gore, did he? Then why not cater to 
his whim? My natural answer to this 


was another flourish of the paint. I 
also threw a note upon the ground. 

That brought me to the edge of the 
cliff, and I threw the phonograph and 
paint into the noisy waves below. 
Then, repassing through the pergola 
vines, I ran up our walk and into the 
house. 

Along the Row, windows were going 
up or screens were coming out, and 
voices were saying to each other: 
“What was that?” “Did you hear it?” 
“Tt sounded like a shot!” 

Thoroughly satisfied with the course 
of events, I leaned out of my own 
window and added my mite to the 
chorus of questions and answers; and 
just before I went to sleep I looked out 
toward the road. 

There, in front of the Major’s house, 
bulking dimly but largely in the dark- 
ness, loomed the indistinct outlines of 
Mr. Smith’s car—a silent but most sub- 
stantial problem which the Major would 
have to grapple with in the morning. 


HE Major was up early next morn- 

ing, but I was up earlier. The 
Major was looking for evidence, and I, 
of course, was looking for the Major. 

Now, nothing is so agreeable in the 
morning as a cheerful salutation; so, 
when I saw the Major, I hailed him 
very cheerily indeed: 

*“Good morning, Major!” 

The Major looked up from his scru- 
tiny of the garden wall with an appre- 
hensive start, and I saw at once that 
he had enjoyed a bad night. 

“Did you hear the shooting last 
night?” I asked. 

The Major turned his head and 
grumbled something under his breath. 
Again I reproached myself; but, after 
all, the Major had brought it upon him- 
self. And when I thought that the life 
happiness of two persons depended upon 
the immediate proceedings, I clambered 
through and joined the Major. 

“Why, what’s this!” I gasped. 

In silence, though still gasping, I 
followed the trail; and the Major, as if 
in a trance, followed me. Near Lovers’ 
Leap I saw a note lying on the ground, 
and, like another Sherlock Holmes, I 
pounced on this at once. 

“Why, Major!” I whispered, horri- 
fied. ‘This is Elizabeth’s handwriting. 
‘Dear Archie,’ I began, ‘Do you think 
it will be safe for you to serenade——’” 

Suddenly the Major came out of his 
trance. “Arthur, my boy,” he said, 
speaking under his breath and holding 
out his hand, “give me that note!” 

It was the first time the Major had 
ever called me Arthur, or his boy; and, 
even though he said it under his breath, 
I felt the same felicitous tremor of 
satisfaction that (I imagine) a young 
girl experiences when they twine the 
orange -blossoms in her hair. 

“Arthur,” continued the Major earn- 
estly, “I don’t know but that an acci- 
dent happened here last night —” He 
looked at that trail ending at the edge 
of the cliff, and he shivered. “But, 
for heaven's sake,” he said, “we must 
keep Elizabeth’s name out of it!” 

Something told me it was then or 
never, and when that happens, of course 
it has to be then. 


“Major,” I said, “that being the 
case, I am as interested as you are. 
You are her father, but I — God willing 
— expect to be her husband!” 

The Major looked at me. And then 
he looked at the trail. And then he 
looked at that waiting car, which we 
could just see around the corner of his 
house. Ff a finger-print is enough to 
lead to the detection of a crime, you 
can begin to realize the enormity of a 
waiting car. 

“Tf there’s to be an investigation, 
sajor,” I whispered, “or anything 
that might reflect upon Elizabeth, even 
in the remotest degree, of course the 
best way to protect her is for me to 
marry her at once.” 

It was almost imperceptible, but I 
caught the least suspicion of a care- 
worn nod on the part of the Major's 
head. And, though it was almost 
imperceptible, it meant as much to me 
as if the Pebesquam Lighthouse had 
turned a somersault. Indeed, it 
meant a great deal more to me than 
if the Pebesquam Lighthouse had 
turned a somersault;. for within half 
an hour Elizabeth and I had our license 
to wed. 

Bright and early next morning we 
were married; and I shall never 
forget the look on the Major’s face 
when I began to store our baggage in 
the tonneau of that waiting car. 

“But, Arthur,” remonstrated the 
Major, taking- me aside, “you aren't 
going away in his car!” 

The Major took me aside, because 
Uncle William and Aunt Jane were also 
there, Aunt Jane with a handkerghief 
full of rice and my Uncle William with 
a very old slipper (meant for me). 
Uncle William had just kissed Elizabeth, 
and was making gestures to Aunt Jane to 
plant a kiss on the Major’s guilty face. 
“You aren’t going away in his car, 
Arthur!” said the Major. 

There was that in his face which told 
me again that it was then or never. 

“Major,” I said, “if I can relieve you 
from all your fears regarding the con- 
sequences of Wednesday night, will 
you forgive me for a little plain speak- 
ing?” 

“Yes, yes!” he said. 
“Yes, yes!” 

“‘Upon your honor as a gentleman?”’ 

We shook hands upon it. 

“Very well, then, Major,” I began, 
“this isn’t his car. It’s my car!” 

And boldly then — because I. saw he 
was groggy —I showed him three red 
spots on my duster. 

“Why!” he whispered. “That's a 

“That’s red paint, Major. I only 
wanted to show you that I’m not such a 
jackanapes — nor such a nincompoop, 
either! — as you might expect.” 

“Then that trail 

“Was red paint, Major. Every drop 
of it!” 


And again, 








“I thought I shot in the air. And the 
| 





handsome Mr. Smith a 

“I, Major,” I simpered — “J am the 
handsome Mr. Smith!” 

The Major dealt me a staggering 
blow on the chest, and just as impul- 
sively he seized my hand and shook it 
as if it were a pump-handle. If the 
Major could have danced I think the 
Major would have danced. But just 
then I jumped in the car and threw in 
the gear; and as we started forward 
on the Great Adventure together, 
Elizabeth and I—while Aunt Jane 


.threw the rice and Uncle William 


hurled the slipper — the Major (having 
no missiles) was obliged to content 
himself by unconsciously quoting the 
immortal Cheeryble Brothers. 

“Devil take you, Patsey!”’ exclaimed 
the Major. “God bless you, my boy! 
If only you knew the load you had 
lifted from my mind!” 


NEXT MONTH: Midsummer Fiction Number—Maximilian Foster, Kathleen Norris, Ring W. Lardner, 
Cameron Mackenzie, Sophie Kerr Underwood, Eugene Manlove Rhodes, G. A. Birmingham. 
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To Riienetl sal 
Beautify Stucco, 
Concrete and Brick 


NPROTECTED walls of 

stucco, concrete, brick 

or masonry absorb much 
water, becoming damp, un- 
sanitary and disfigured. The 
freezing of the moisture causes 
cracks, large and small, and 
general disintegration. More- 
over, the absorbed water leaves 
a deposit of soot and dirt, mak- 
ing the walls streaked, stained 
and otherwise unsightly. 


Such walls may be damp- 
proofed and beautified by the 


use of 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


A liquid cement coating that seals all 
pores. Trus-Con Stonetex effectually 
excludes moisture, prevents cracking and 
greatly prolongs the life of stucco, con- 
crete, et cetera. Moreover, it beautifies 
and gives a uniform coloring, and, since 
it dries flat, provides a handsome stone- 
like appearance. 

Trus-Con Stonetex, moreover, pre- 
vents water and moisture from penetrat- 
ing through walls and rendering the inte- 
rior damp and unsanitary. Because it 
seals the pores, Trus-Con Stonetex pre- 
vents such absorption and renders inte- 
rior walls absolutely dry and sanitary. 


Trus-Con Stonetex is furnished in a 
variety of pleasing tones. It may be ap- 
plied either to new or old walls with equal 
success. Thousands of buildings al! over 
the world have thus been treated, making 
them dampproof and new appearing. 


Trus-Con Service 


Waterproofing and dampproofing prob- 
lems have been the province of the Trus- 
Con Laboratories for many years. This 
organization includes a corps of expert 
chemists and chemical engineers whose 
advice upon special problems in this field 
is at your disposal. This service is with- 
out charge or obligation. Feel free to 
avail yourself of it at any time. 

It will pay you to learn about Stonetex 
and other Trus-Con waterproofing prod- 
ucts. Write for full information, explain- 
ing your needs. 


The Trus-Con Laboratories 


104 Trus-Con Building 
Detroit, Mich. 


Waterproofing, Dampproofing, 
Technical Paints 
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P.f-f-f-f 
Toc! Toc! Toc! 
And Your Pipe is 
Ready to Fill 


You know the oid familiar motions every 
pipe-smoker employs. They would be the 
delight of an efficiency expert. 

\ sweep of the hand from the pocket or 
the table top and your pipe is gripped in 
your teeth 

\ blast of breath through the stem and 
smart taps on your heel—and your 
pipe is ready to fill. 

NOW. What are you going to fill it with? 
If you could fill it with a tobacco you might 
like better than your present brand or mix- 
ture, you would be willing to give it atrial, 
wouldn't you? 


thre 


Thought so. 

Would you be willing to give Edgeworth 
i trial if a sample were placed in your hands? 
You certainly would if some friend asked you 
to smoke a pipeful or two. 

Well, the manufacturer of Edgeworth asks 
you to do it. If you will send him your 
name and address on a post card, with the 
name of a store where you sometimes buy 
your tobacco, a generous sample of Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed will be sent you, 
prepaid, to try. 

Send and get the sample. It may be a 
revelation to you. 

Edgeworth is not the biggest selling smok- 
ing tobacco in the 
world. It is not the 
second biggest seller, 
it is not yet the third 
biggest seller. 


who smoke it—with 
the pipe-smokers who 
have “found” Edge- 
worth, either through 
the sample that is 
given, or through 
some friend, it is sim- 
ply without a rival. 

To the Edgeworth 
Smoker there is sim- 
ply no other tobacco but Edgeworth; other 
tobaccos are for the other fellow. 





This is a strong statement. The sample 
of Edgeworth offered you must prove it. 
Send for the sample, you will like it. 

rhe retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are 10c for pocket size tin, 50c for 
large tin, $1.00 for humidor tin. Edgeworth 
Plug Slice is 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. It is 
on sale practically everywhere. Mailed pre- 
paid where no dealer can supply. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is easy to roll 
into a tight, round cigarette. Ina cigarette 
it is slightly milder than in a pipe and the 
flavor of an Edgeworth cigarette is refresh- 
ingly different. 

If you will accept the proffer of a free 
pac kage, 
South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. This 
firm was established in 1877, and besides 
Edgeworth makes several other brands of 
smoking tobacco, including the well-known 


QOboid-—granulated plug—a great favorite 
with smokers for many years. 
To Retail Tobacco Merchants—|f your 


jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Bro. Co. will gladly send you a one or two 
dozen (10c size) carton by prepaid parcel 


post at same price you would pay jobber. 
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[Continued from page 37} 


“Twelve Dollars!” 





The half hour after my lunch found 
me in the big, luxurious rooms of my 
club, reading or talking with fellow 
| members, many of whom did not guess 
that I was a humble working-girl from a 
| shop around the corner. Most of them 
/are charming women, alive to a great 
| many different interests; but I missed 
in them that determination and self- 
reliance that I found among the little 
girls in the lunch-room. On the other 
hand, there was an atmosphere of 
security about the club and its members 
that rested me. One felt that all these 
people had bank accounts and employed 
secretaries to balance their books and 
see that bills were promptly paid. 
Often I have wondered, as I sat there, 
what one or another of these sleek, 
well-groomed women would do if she 
found herself in my place. Would she 
do better than I, or not so well? Would 
she be amiable about it or not? Would 
she get along with the cloak models, 
the porters, and all the others who 
made up so great a part of my world? 
Would she be interested in them, as I 
was interested? 

The first month at the antique shop 
| was pretty hard, for something went 
wrong with the furnace and we were 
given the painful alternative of being 
smoked out or freezing to death. Often 
we gat all day in our coats, with our 
gloves on, or madly whirled furniture 
about to keep warm. Occasionally 
people I knew happened in. More 
| often than not, knowing my passion 

for antiques, they thought I was there 

as a purchaser, and wondered at my 
| not wearing a hat. Usually the truth 
came out—to their embarrassment 
| sometimes, not to mine, thank good- 
for I never had to contend with 
| false pride. Some of them were gen- 
| uinely moved and sympathetic. One, 
|a mere acquaintance, sat down and 
| cried about it. In many cases, how- 
lever, I could see my social prestige 
| dropping out of sight, which always 
filled me with amusement. Some there 
| were who, though only slightly ac- 
quainted with me, instantly assumed 
| the prerogative of friends, and invited 
| me to lunch with them, sending for me 
| in colossal limousines manned by stat- 
| uesque chauffeurs. 





ness; 


E managed to get a good deal out 

of life — the other saleswoman and 

I. It was astonishing how the details 
of the business took hold of my interest 
the momentous question of what 
So-and-So might have on consignment, 
the gossip of the unpaid bills, the des- 
perate efforts to guess tactfully what 
a totally ignorant lady really wanted 
when she asked for something quite 
impossible. There were two or three 
customers whose insolent tempers al- 
|ways created an exciting diversion. 
| We had really delightful shop talks with 
| collectors, architects, and _ travelers. 
Occasionally I would fall out of my réle 
of vendeuse and break into the con- 
versation. I recall only one snubbing 
that I got for such an interruption. It 
was so funny that I thoroughly enjoyed 
it. A very much overdressed elderly 
dame came in and began describing to a 
friend who was with her the furnishings 
of the club to which I belonged. It was 
evident that she had never darkened 
its doors. She told her companion that 
the decorator was her intimate friend 
and had consulted her tastes in every- 
thing. The other lady listened with 
open-mouthed admiration. I could not 
resist bringing out a needle-point chair 
of Chinese Chippendale design. “This 
will interest you,” I suggested. “It’s 








very like the pair in the club reading- 
room.” b 

The lady looked at me with concen- 
trated scorn. 

“There isn’t a needle-point piece in 
the club,” she said. 

Then she shrugged, seemed sorry 
that she had noticed my existence at 
all, and continued her imaginary de- 
scription, while her daughter bought a 
painted tray for a dollar and a half. 

About this time I succeeded in 
diagnosing the peculiar odor of the 
“antique.” I puzzled it out one rainy 
afternoon, putting it down as 50 per 
cent old wood, 10 per cent old linen 
odor, 10 per cent dust, 5 per cent 
incense,— church vestments and the 
like,—5 per cent reminiscent spice, 10 
per cent mice, 10 per cent combined 
varnish, oil, moth, old paper, and dis- 
integrated paste. 


N customers were few and work 
slack, I wrote in a little unused 
office upstairs. Later in the season 
our force was augmented by a high- 
class salesman from a Fifth Avenue 
shop. He was suave and benign; but 
he had no sooner taken his place among 
us than I realized that he was quietly 
determined to control the situation and 
that it was only a question of time be- 
fore I should be eliminated. A good 
customer was never allowed to fall to 
the lot of the other saleswoman or to 
me —even when the customer asked 
for us, our gentleman would assume 
charge of the sale. Even when one of 
us sold the goods, we were not allowed 
credit for it. Thus it was made to ap- 
pear at headquarters that he was ac- 
complishing the work of all three of us. 
The porters and the work-shop men 
disliked him, but he “made good” with 
the heads of the establishment. 

I saw what was coming, and began to 
plan for another job. I found it on a 
newspaper. I got it just in time, too; 
for almost simultaneously I lost my 
place in the antique shop. I think they 
had all grown fond of me there, for 
they seemed genuinely sorry to have 
me go. 

At the newspaper building where I 
reported for work, I was shot into a 
large room filled with tables, type- 
writers, and men. I was a little intimi- 
dated at first, but I rather liked the look 
of the place. Most of the men were 
over fifty, with keen eyes and heavy 
jowls. They all had an alert air while 
they lounged. I have many times 
crossed that outer office since, and I 
have never seen any of the hectic 
activity that is supposed to charac- 
terize a newspaper office: no hurrying 
boys snatching hastily written sheets, 
no grimy printers howling for copy. 
The only person at all driven was the 
lady “special writer,’ who always 
seemed to be locking her roll-top desk 
and starting off for somewhere. 

I was ushered into the presence of 
the editor of the particular division in 
which I was to feature. He proved to 
be a jovial soul, very good-looking, and 
provided with a saving sense of humor 
— also, let me add, with a very saving 
sense of economy. When I left him, I 
carried away the impression that Barrie 
would gladly come on the paper at ten 
per column and that Bernard Shaw 
would be flattered to get fifteen; while, 
since the dawn of creation, nobody, 
not even Roosevelt or the Kaiser, had 
ever been paid for a page in the Sunday 
editorial; the advertising was all-suf- 
ficient. I was told to go out and see 
what I could do with a certain court 
proceeding. A near-sighted attendant 


provided me with the wrong address, 
so that I raced all over the city before 
I found the right place, and I arrived 
very late indeed to cover the case, 
However, I got away with it, principally 
because I hit upon a novel point of view 
in my story. we and signed 
all my copy; and now I had time to 
devote to writing seriously. 

One hears a great deal about “Oppor. 
tunity knocking at the door.” Per. 
haps there are some people who can 
afford to sit and wait for that summons 
but it was not so with me. Was there 
so much as a swish of her draperies in 
the corridor, I flew upon her with a 
football tackle. Sometimes I brought 
her to earth, sometimes she proved 
elusive; but she never got a chance to 
knock. A mere hint that something 
was wanted somewhere, and I tried to 
supply it, no matter what it was. Not 
only did I write short stories and novel- 
ettes, but, having heard that there 
might be an opening for a grand opera 
in English, I wrote the libretto of one, 
It is still waiting for the composer. 

I met a writer of popular songs who 
wanted a book for a comic opera. [ 
wrote it—the book, lyrics, and all. 
Then I learned that a certain star 
wanted a play. The conditions that 
had to be met were rather complicated, 
but I grappled with them, and suc- 
ceeded in creating a character and a 
story that fitted like an Ostend bath- 
ing suit. The star approved. She in- 
vited me to visit her in the country 
where she had gone for a rest, and, in 
excited anticipation, I packed my bag 
and sought her out. I found her stay- 
ing with a most amusing household of 
Quakers, living on a real pig, cow, and 
hen farm five miles from anywhere. 
We wandered over fields and meadows, 
drove about with an old white horse, 
and talked play. At once we under- 
stood each other. Strangely enough, 
the picture I had made of her in my 
mind was absolutely realized. I had 
visualized her personality so strongly 
that it seemed to me I could read her 
very thoughts. I knew exactly with 
what intonation and gesture she would 
deliver a line. When at last I saw her 
and heard her in the part I had created 
for her, she was exactly, to the minutest 
detail, the character as I had imagined it. 


CAME back from my visit jubilant 

and boiling over with ideas. I 
worked so fast and to such purpose that 
the play grew as if by magic. A few 
months after my contract was signed we 
tried the play out. I had for so long 
taught myself to expect nothing that I 
was by far the calmest member of the 
producing company. I was quite pre- 
pared to meet failure; and when the 
stamp of approval was set with unmis- 
takable emphasis on the production, I 
could not believe in my good fortune. 
I felt quite dazed. 

The launching of the play took time, 
however, and in the interval I wrote 
three short plays. I also wrote sketches 
for private productions, and made 
verses and drawings for place-cards for 
dinner parties. There was nothing of 
this sort that I did not turn my hand 
to. But the steady work of newspaper 
and magazine stories was what broug)it 
me the time and freedom for all the 
other work. I never let up on my job, 
no matter what the allurements. I will 
say for myself that I have never done 
anything without trying to make it the 
very best I could do with that particu- 
lar thing. At sometimes, of course, [ 
worked better than at others, but it 
was through no fault of will or desire. 
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One of Every 7 Men is Killed or Injured by 
Accident Each Year. Which Will It Be? 


OU may be the one. Your chance is no better than those of the other six. 
Protect yourself and your family now—while you can. Three cents a day will 
do it if you are in a “Preferred” occupation. The cost of a couple of newspapers 
brings $1,250 to $3,250 in case of death by accident, $5 to $10 weekly income, 
$1,000 to $3,000 for loss of two limbs or eyes, $500 to $1,500 for loss of one hand, 
foot or eye, $250 for death from any cause. Larger amounts at proportionate cost. 


@ AETNACIZE @ 


If you have other policies, add this because it’s so good. If you have no other policy, get this one now. 
You’re in danger every moment. Send the coupon for the whole story and protect your family while you can. 


You Get a Weekly Income when Disabled by Accident 


It isn’t only railroad wrecks and shipwrecks and weekly Attna benefit and A‘tna paid for his 


falling elevators you have to fear. operation. A 
One man was hit in the eye by a snapping rub- One man tripped on aflight of stairs, “6° 

ber band. It put him in bed for six weeks. He was fell, broke his ankle, went to bed for / °. 

Etna-ized, so he drew his weekly indemnity. two months. He was AXtna-ized, fi” 
One man was struck in the head witha baseball. so he drew a weekly income Pa pre 

He had to have a surgical operation and was unable and turned his hospital bill y | if 


to leave his home for three weeks. He drew his_ over to Attna. / aa | 
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Send the Coupon for the Whole Story “Bp ge 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY “2 S|] 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. - A go iis 


The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, Health and Liability Insurance s - oo " 
’ Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding lines ¥ % 
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Roofing that must last! 


You can’t tell by looking at a roll of roofing how long it will 


last on the roof, but when you get the guarantee 
of aresponsiblecompany, you know that The only 


: your roofing must give real test of roofing 


ert satisfactory 


x quality is on the roof. 
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Buy materials that last 


Certain-teed 


dealer f Insulating Papers 
Ask your dealer for products Won : 


made by us— they bear our name R f j Plas fing C 
Asphalt Roofings oO oO ] ni Asphait Cement panne 


SI (All grades oh oh . ] 5 
te Surf es 
ate Ten ing l-ply guaranteed years 


Deadening Felts 2-ply guaranteed 10 years 
Building Papers 3-ply guaranteed 15 years 


General Roofing Manufacturing Company 


World’s largest manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers 
New York City Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis Boston Cleveland Pittsburgh Detroit San Francisco 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Kansas City Seattle Atlanta Houston London Hamburg Sydney 
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for JULY 


The spring came. I was just about 
holding the boat against the current 
of expense. Then I sold my novel and 
forved a little ahead — just enough to 
justify us in building the smallest pos- 
sible camp on a little point of land that 
went with the grounds of our rented 
house. Our neighbors on the hill de- 
sivned the tiny box, and we built it with 
our own hands. All our old friends came 
over and helped. Our neighbors brought 
or sent us special seeds from their own 
vegetable and flower gardens. 

“till another surprise awaited us. Our 
neighbor on the hill inquired casually 
whether, on a certain Sunday after- 
noon in May, we would surely be at 
home. That morning my husband and 
I had gone up to our old home to get 
the sign that had stood over our door 
bearing the hospitable legend: “* There's 
a guid time comin’.””. We had brought 
it back to our new quarters and hung 
it over the mantel-shelf. We were 
standing before it and admiring it, 
when we heard outside a loud beating 
that sounded like drums. Over the 
rough little path we had hewed to our 
dwelling a procession was coming 
friends from everywhere, from far and 
near. They were whacking out music 
from boilers and basins with mops and 
mashers; they were beating time with 
tin cups and graters, pots, pans and 
kettles. In their wake two express 
wagons trundled, laden with every con- 
ceivable household utensil. They fur- 
nished the place for us completely, 
down to an ice-box. Even the larder 
was stocked. 

It seemed like old days once more. 
Motor-cars and carriages thronged the 
approach to the camp. Every one had 
brought their own eatables and drink- 
ables, and, after some improvised tables 
had been set, we had a_ banquet. 
Speeches were made, and everybody 
laughed when they weren't crying, or 
cried when they weren't laughing. 

Can you conceive what it meant to 
us to know that here, in the commun- 
ity that had known us for years 
among all our old friends — we still 
held a position of respect and consid- 
eration in spite of everything that had 
befallen us? The little camp is still our 
shelter. The sign over the mantel- 
shelf still stands: ‘“‘“There’s a guid time 
comin’,.”” 


HAT is the result, when I come to 
balance up all these experiences? 
First, to my credit account I put down 
my release from the Tyranny of Things. 
I find that I no longer crave possessions 
they are simply cares. I don’t want 
“social position” or “exclusiveness” 
they are barriers to intelligence and 
development. I only want my simple 
needs supplied without undue worry. 
I wouldn't know what to do now with 
thirty thousand a year. I don’t even 
want to own beautiful works of art. It 
kives me just as much pleasure to see 
them in museums. What I have about 
me I want intrinsically beautiful, 
whether it cost ten cents or ten thou- 
sand dollars. And just here I find an 
entry on the debit side of my account. 
I can no longer rejoice in a beautiful 
thing with the pure joy of the artist — 
my mind will appraise it. I can not 
help calculating its value and its market 
appeal. 

(nother big and black entry on the 
debit side is my utter loss of faith in 
the justice of the law. Never once in 
this case of ours have the creditors re- 
ceived the slightest consideration. I 
studied law at one time, and I knew 
that it had many vicious failings; but 
I had hever conceived that it could be 
what I have seen it to be — so cynical 
in its abuse of power, so boundlessly 
greedy and corrupt. 





When I come to take account of my 
friends, I am really amazed to see how 
far the credit column outweighs the 
debit column. What I lost was not 
worth keeping. On the whole, my mis- 
fortunes most widely and effectively 
pruned my visiting list. Here and 
there, it is true, I find a black mark be- 
side some*name where I would have ex- 
pected to place a red one. But more 
often I catch my breath with almost 
tearful gratitude for the love and kind- 
ness that have been shown us. 

With the dollar-and-cents side of life 
I have a sizable quarrel. I have been 
utterly thunder-struck at the cold- 
blooded willingness of people to take 
advantage of a fellow-being’s losses and 
needs; and yet, in our dealings with 
the tradespeople of the neighborhood, 
I have found only one man who has 
been grasping, ugly, and threatening. 
All the others have shown great kind- 
ness and forbearance, and have con- 
tinued to serve us in spite of their losses 
consequent on the failure. I had never 
run up personal bills, but when the 
crash came I -owed small sums to two 
houses for hats and gowns. I wrote, as 
soon as I had time, a letter to each of 


them, explaining our circumstances, 


and saying that I would pay them as 
soon as I was able to. One house 
promptly sued me on the strength of 
my letter, claiming that I acknowledged 
the debt as mine and not my husband's. 
The other house wrote me most kindly 
and offered to let me _ purchase 
anything I wished and to pay when I 
could. 


AVE men or women shown us the 

greater kindness and consideration ? 
I have sometimes asked myself. It has 
interested me to tabulate the difference 
in their behavior. There was often 
something puerile in the conduct of the 
women 
who might prove a social detriment 


a hastily assumed aloofness as soon as | 


my clothes began to grow shabby; but 
there was no venom in it all, no covert 
satisfaction in my misfortunes. If the 
proverb be true that “often in the mis- 
fortunes of our friends we find that 
which secretly rejoices us,” then the 
proverb is of masculine gender. With 
some of the men, indeed, I found it true; 
fut not among the women. And to 
offset the sociai cowardice of a few 


women there was an active kindness | 


and helpfulness from the great majority, 
a sweet tactfulness which I shall never 
forget. 

The men have shown themselves 
both kind and cruel on a larger scale. 
There have been offers of assistance that 
were splendidly generous; and there 
have been meannesses unspeakable. 
Where my own work was concerned, I 
have found that men put themselves 
out more, were more kindly disposed 
and willing to lend a boost than the 
women with whom I came in contact - 
with notable exceptions, of course. 
But Lam not talking now of individuals. 

On the credit side of my account I 
put down the admiration that my hus- 
band’s pluck has called forth; and very 
much on that side also I put the fact 
that I have learned to work freely and 
sucessfully, and with tireless ambition. 

To the debit side goes .a very black 
mark — one of the blackest a woman 
can set~down. Shock and strain have 
aged me terribly. Real unconscious 
youth has gone from my eyes and 
heart. I can’t be care-free — I’ve 
utterly lost the habit. There's a bitter 
streak in my sense of humor that wasn’t 
there before, and I have developed 
greater reticence with people. 

There is one big item to add to the 
credit side. My boy — it has made a 
man of him. 


COMING: “ Poor on Ten Thousand a Year,” the story of a man 
who was always poor no matter how much money he had. 
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_For every cut, 
scratch or wound— 
use Dioxogen first 





Use it yourself. Teach the children to use it. Dioxogen destroys infection. It is 
the one safe, non-poisonous germicide that demands a place in every home. It 
has its toilet uses too—as a gargle for the throat, mouth and teeth, as a soothing 
wash for the complexion and after shaving. Dioxogen is distinguished from a@// 
other peroxides by its strength and purity. It needs no acetanilid to preserve it, 
as others do. For this reason it has none of the bitterness or odor so commonly 
associated with ordinary peroxides of the commercial sort. Dioxogen is 
99-961/1000 per cent. pure. You can get it (by name) at any drug store 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., 10 Astor Place, New York 
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Complexion 


Best Beautifier for 
ALL Complexions 


Beautiful Moving Picture Stars 
loved and admired by millions, as well 
as legions of women noted for their beautiful 

complexions, use and by their use, endorse Carmen Con plexion 
Powder, the one powder that adds every charm to the complexion 
without seeming artificial—one that keeps the skin fresh and dainty in 
appearance, and blends perfectly with the flesh tints. The powder 
that has a delicious subtle scent that lasts as long as the powder—the 
powder that “‘stays on” until you remove it—the powder that appeals 
to the refined, well groomed women. No other Complexion Powder 
is able to stand the severe Mid-Summer test of Carmen Powder. 

If you only knew, madam, what a difference Carmen Powder 
really makes in the appearance of any complexion, we believe you 
would at once begin the use of this pure, harmless aid to Real Beauty. 


W 9 y T It? 50c EVERYWHERE 
on t ou r y e White, Pink, Flesh, Cream 
Purse size box and Mirror containing two or three weeks’ supply 
of Carmen (state shad) sent for roc silver and 2c stamp 


STAFFORD-MILLER COMPANY 
513 OLIVE STREET ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Emerson 
PLAYER - PIANO 


ENABLES EVERYBODY TO RENDER ARTISTICALLY 
THE BEST MUSIC OF EVERY’ KIND 


< 


EMERSON PLAYSE-PIANO STYLS H 


DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 
BOSTON - - sstasuisnen - -1849 - -MASS 














Book of 100 Houses 


Sent Free 


To Anyone Who 
Intends To Build 





New York 
Creosote Siaims 


Charles M. Sutton, Architect 


Stained with Cabot's 


This book contains photographic views of over 100 
houses of every variety and style of architecture 
(from the smallest camps and bungalows to the 
' largest residences) that have been built in all parts 
of the country, under widely varying conditions of 
climate and surroundings, and stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


which give rich, beautiful colors and thoroughly 
preserve the wood. They are designed by leading 
architects of taste and experience, and the book 
is full of suggestions that are of interest and value 
to those who contemplate building. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 139 Milk Street, BOSTON 


Agents All Over the Country 
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Breakwater Court, Kennebunkport, Me 
Finished with Cabot's Old Virginia White and Tint. 
Clark & Russell, Architects, Boston. 
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| What Mrs.StonerDid for Her Child 


{| Continued from page 39} 


| 





| Nature has apparently constructed 
| the human mind so that it will most 
easily master knowledge by characteris- 
tic methods in each of the seven epochs 
of human life. In the first epoch, that of 
the story age, everything that is pre- 
sented in story form will be readily at- 
tacked and assimilated. But, as the 
mind develops the method of attack 
changes, until in maturity one can 
assimilate knowledge best when it is 
arranged in scientific order. . But if at 
the outset the chiid is required to meke 
use of the adult method, he will pro- 
gress slowly, and what little he does 
accomplish will involve strain and 
waste, and he will be likely to forget it 
quickly. Mrs. Stoner’s resourceful- 
ness in being able to weave the ordinary 
material of instruction into the story 
form, has without doubt been an im- 
portant factor in the success of her 
methods. 

Mrs. Stoner’s educational philosophy 
requires that children should from the 
beginning be stimulated and directed 
in their observations. Very early 
Winifred played games that held her 
attention and sharpened the senses of 
sight, hearing, and touch. It is an 
article in the Stoner educational creed 
that if a child can be taught to observe 
sharply and widely during the first 
epoch of his career, a habit will be culti- 
vated that will enable him to acquire 
ten times as much accurate knowledge 
from his experience as will the typical 
child whose mind is left undirected 
until he enters school. 

Even more fundamental in the child’s 

intellectual development than keen 
| observation is the power of concen- 
tration. Winifred was trained from 
the beginning to stick to any task she 
undertook until it was finished. This 
habit, begun at the outset, has no 
doubt been largely responsible for 
her intellectual achievements. The 
circumstances of Winifred’s life have 
saved her from many of the distrac- 
tions to which the ordinary city child 
is subjected. Visitors have not been 
permitted to break in upon the child’s 
play or work. 

One of the most significant of Wini- 
fred’s accomplishments is her very 





| exceptional freedom and efficiency in 
| expression, written as well as oral. She 
| has already written at least ten small 





books on a variety of subjects. During 
the past year she has earned upward of 
a thousand dollars by means of her pen, 
and she could double- this amount if 
she were not doing a great many other 
things. She can dash off a poem on any 
subject you propose to her. Recently 
I read her the following little essay, 


| written by a boy in a physiology class: 


Bones is the framework of the body. If 
I had no bones in me I should not have so 
much shape as I have now. If I had no 
bones, my brain, heart, lungs, and larger 
blood-vessels would be lying round in me, and 
might get hurt. If my bones were burned 
I should be brittle, because it would take the 
animal out of me. If I was soaked in acid 
I should be limber. I'd rather be soaked 
than burned. Some of my bones don’t 


| grow close to my others snug like the branches 


to the trunk of a tree. The reason why 
they don’t grow that way is because they 
have joints. Joints is good things to have 
in bones. All my bones put together in 
their right place make a skeleton. If I 
leave out any or put any in the wrong place 
it ain't no skeleton. Some animals have 
| their skeleton on their outside. I am glad 
I am not them animals, for my skeleton 
like it is on the chart would not look very 


| well on my outside. 


I asked her if she would turn it into 
a poem, so that I might read it to my 


students. She galloped to her type- 
writer, and in about twelve minutes 
came back with the following, which 
she dashed off without any effort: 


I'M GLAD I’M NOT AN EXO 
The framework of the body is 
The bones—so teachers say; 
And if we didn’t have ’em 
’ Our shape it wouldn’t stay. 
Besides, sans bones my liver 
And brain and even heart 
Would get some awful hurtin’s 
And maybe come apart. 


If my poor bones were badly burned 
All brittle I would be, 

Since flames will kill the animal 
That was born in me. 

If I were soaked in acid 
No tender sapling tree 

Would be one half as limber 
As just poor little me. 


But, thinking it all over, 
If I could choose my fate, 
I'd rather soak in acid 
Than burn in a hot grate. 


Some of my bones, the wise men say, 
Are very far apart, 

While others cling together 
Like jelly in a tart. 

This is because the bones have joints, 
And joints are good to have: 

They help me be a pitcher 
And save me lots of salve. 


When all my bones are gathered 
And put in their right place, 

They make a so-called skeleton 
A-grinnin’ in his face. 

But if you leave out one small bone 
Or put one in not right, 

It won't be any skeleton, 
But a big bony fright. 


The Exo critters’ skeletons 
Are placed on the outside. 
I'm glad I’m not an Exo, 
For if my Jane espied 
Me lookin’ like the skeleton 
That’s shown on teacher's chart, 
I know she'd turn her nose right up, 
And say that we must part. 


In Winifred’s education, Mrs. Stoner 
early made use of the jingle as a device 
for getting facts of various sorts fixed 
in the memory, and this started 
Winifred to composing these jingles 
on any topic she was studying. Mrs. 
Stoner maintains that the jingle is well 
adapted to the child mind, and is one of 
the most effective methods of tying 
facts together so that they will not be 
forgotten. 

An educational principle of the 
greatest importance in connection with 
Winifred’s education is the fact that 
she expresses, in one way or another, 
every fact she learns, with the result 
that what she acquires is fixed indelibly 
in the memory, and it is better under- 
stood than it could possibly be if it 
were simply memorized and recited. 
Her freedom in written expression, Mrs. 
Stoner says, has been due in large part 
to the early mastery of the typewriter 
The typical child dislikes to use th: 
pen, partly because of the nervous 
tension involved in writing, but prin 
cipally because the pen impedes th: 
flow of thought. 

The muscular action involved in 
using the typewriter seems to be much 
more natural to the child than that 
involved in the use of the pen. Further, 
he seems to be able to make the use of 
the typewriter automatic more rapidl) 
than he can the use of the pen, so that 
he may acquire some such freedom in 
written, as he possesses in oral expres- 
sion. And, once he gains this sense of 
freedom, the way to rapid intellectual 
advancement is open before him, 
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because then he will be inclined to 
work over what he gains into his own 
mode of thinking; and it is this sort of 
experience that gives clearness of under- 
standing and mastery. 

If Mrs. Stoner’s views were gener- 
ally adopted, it would be necessary to 
have something like a reorganization 
of the life of the typical home in Amer- 
ica to-day. The child would have to 
play a much more important part 
than he now does—not by way of 
dominating the household, but by way 
of having his program planned so that 
he would be learning useful knowledge 
every day, and would be acquiring 
habits of observation, concentration, 
and freedom in every form of expres- 
sion. Even then, it would probably not 
be possible for most mothers to ac- 
complish as much as Mrs. Stoner has, 
even granting that Nature has not 
favored Winifred above other children 
in native ability. Winifred’s mother 
has had the advantage of very broad 
observation and study of men and 
things in every corner of the world; 
and she is a teacher by birth. Besides, 
she possesses in exceptional degree the 
characteristics that she says are es- 
sential for intellectual development — 
keen observation, concentration, and 
freedom in expression. She completed 
her volume on “‘ Natural Education,” 
in which she describes her system and 
methods, in a few weeks, in an inter- 
val between other literary tasks. 


Mrs. Stoner, herself, begins a series 


July number of The Ladies’ World, 


Mrs. Stoner possesses one trait that 
seems to be essential for leadership of 
the young: she does not know what 
fear means. She is a brilliant lecturer, 
and responds frequently to some of the 
many calls she receives; and she never 
feels timidity in approaching an audi- 
ence. Cases are on record of intruders 
in the hospital of which Dr. Stoner is 
the head, who have been floored and 
dragged outside by Mrs. Stoner. For 
exercise, she boxes regularly, and she is 
very fond of fencing. One cardinal 
principle of life with her is to be ex- 
ceedingly temperate in regard to food 
and drink. She believes that much of 
the energy of the world is wasted be- 
cause of over-indulgence in food, so 
that people are lethargic and can not 
concentrate on their tasks. And she 
will not take the time necessary to 
conform to the conventions of so- 
called society; but instead she devotes 
her life to her home and to the “kid- 
dies” in her city, who have no one else 
to look after them. I would not 
attempt to tell how many children Mrs. 
Stoner is supporting and educating, in 
whole or in part, but there are many of 
them. She is an active participant in 
all local and national movemeuts re- 
‘lating to health, education, peace, and 
woman suffrage. 

There are probably few women in 
any country who are carrying a larger 
part of the world’s work than is Mrs. 
Stoner. 


of practical talks to mothers in the 
the McClure Magazine for women. 





Safeguarding American Motherhood 


| Continued from page 35| 





The attendance cn a woman during 
pregnancy and labor is not considered 
an agreeable branch of medicine by 
most practitioners, and the family 
doctors, so-called, have usually re- 
garded it necessary to take care of 
confinement cases in order to retain 
their hold on the family. . . . Fortu- 
nately, the medical student of to-day 
is better equipped to do this work, 
because he has been favored with actual 
clinical experience in obstetrics during 
his college course or soon after.” 

In its passion for specialization, the 
American public has given the skilled 
obstetrician the high position and the 
fee that his standard of work have 
earned; but to the general practitioner 
in obstetrics, in whose hands rest the 
true strength and safety of the nation, 
it renders neither appreciation nor rea- 
sonable remuneration. 

A very real problem, then, that con- 
fronts America to-day is the education 
of the average family in the right of the 
mother to expert care. The moder- 
ately prosperous, intelligent American 
family is gradually awakening to the 
realization that motherhood must be 
safeguarded. 

Already, health boards are reaching 
out with educational literature. The 
mother is being interested through her 
child. In some communities pamphlets 
teaching how to care for the baby are 
sent to young mothers as soon as the 
birth is registered. New York, North 
Carolina, and Indiana have been par- 
ticularly vigorous in this campaign. 
The Governor of Indiana sends a letter 
to each new mother, congratulating her 
and wishing her happiness in the child 
she has borne to the State. With this 
“Indiana Mothers’ Baby Book.” 

Gradually this literature is being 
changed to admit instruction in pre- 
natal care; so that a mother receiving 
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More articles by Mrs. Richardson on safer and better mother- 
hood will appear from time to time in McClure’s and in 
the McClure magazine for women, The Ladies’ World. 


a book on the care of her first baby 
finds therein also valuable suggestions 


as 
‘i 








for the care of: herself before the next 


baby arrives. 


The New York State Department of | 


Health is developing the most progres- 
sive step ever taken along the line of 
pre-natal education. Dr. Linsly R. 
Williams writes: 

“The Department has under con- 
sideration the advisability of sending to 





every woman, on receipt of her marriage 
certificate, a circular of instruction, 
informing her how to care for bereet | 
during pregnancy. In order to do this, 
an appropriation of fully $5,000 a year | 
would be needed, and it is our belief 
that it may in the future be possible 
to do this.” 

The health boards are not alone in 
this work of educating mothers. One 
of the big insurance companies not only 
supplies its women policy-holders with | 
expertly prepared literature on care 
before, during, and after confinement, 
but it actually furnishes nurses and 
lecturers who codperate with municipal 
and charity workers in educating 
women in pre-natal care. 

University extension courses, partic- 
ularly in agricultural colleges, include 
lectures on pre-natal care. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is reaching the 
wives and daughters of farmers. Lec- 
tures are given in farming centers by 
Miss Dorothy Motl, her object being 
not only to teach the mother pre-natal 
care, but to impress upon those who, 
in the absence of a physician, officiate 
at births, the importance of aseptic 
methods. 

Physicians have discussed Safety 
First for mother in their conferences. 
Welfare workers have pleaded for it. 
Health officials have fought for it. The 
way to insure it is through educating 
the mothers to demand it. 











DIDN’T want to see people, Billy—I 
just wanted—you!” 
He caught his breath sharply. 

““Madge—dear girl—that ?” 

She nodded her head, and with something 
very like a sob he gathered her into his arms 
and held her close. For a moment, silence 
hung over them both; then he flung back his 
head and looked at her, proudly, joyously. 

“Are you glad—Billy, dear?” 

“Am I glad? Gee whiz—think, another 
Bill Hanford at Yale—and Bill Third on 
the good old office sign!” 


- + * * 


“Tt isn’t just working ana saving, Billy. 

We have so much to learn... . . 

“About what?” he asked. 

“Oh, about being parents.......... 

. . We women are beginning to understand 
that motherhood is not an accident, but a 
profession. Not an incident in a busy life, 
but its supreme event. ..... Our mothers 
thought that if they were strong and God 
was on their side, they and their babies 
would live. They did not see motherhood 
as an event in their physical history for 
which they should prepare themselves by 
great care, physical and mental. They 
were wonderful women—but oh, how they 
suffered for what they did not know. 
They left it all to Providence, instead of 
using science and common sense. That is 
why so many women are semi-invalids after 
their babies come.” 


* a. . 7 
TTL le rere. “Going into training for 
motherhood, eh?” 
“That’s just it, dear. 
understand.” 
“Then I suppose we cut out........ c 


I knew you'd 


Smith, Kline & French Co. 
443 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me a copy of Mrs. Richardson's book 
— Motherhood Easy,” postpaid, without 
charge. 





Making Motherhood Easy 


By MRS. ANNA STEESE 


of the McClure Publications; 
Author of Better Babies and 
Their Care; 


man, 


COUPON - 


RICHARDSON 


National Chair- 
Dept. Child Hygiene, 
Congress of Mothers. 


HE whole of this beautiful intimate 

story of glad prospective motherhood 

and happy motherhood itself, is told in 
Mrs. Richardson's own charming way in 
her book, “Making Motherhood Easy”— 
written for the makers of Eskay’s Food. 
It is just the sort of helpful book which 
should be in the hands of every prospective 
mother and every mother with a young 
baby to care for. 

In one of her recent magazine articles, 
Mrs. Richardson says, “The modern wife 
is expected to find the road to health. She 
may not bear children and bury them with 
beautiful resignation. The state, society 
and her husband expect her to keep them 
alive and well. ....... How is the modern 
mother to meet the demand made upon her?” 

In this book, “Making Motherhood 
Easy,” Mrs. Richardson answers her own 
query fully, completely and most helpfully. 

Get this little book and keep it close at 
hand. All you need do is fill in the attached 
coupon and mail it, as directed, to the 
Smith, Kline & French Company—who are 
the makers of Eskay’s Food for babies. 
The book will be sent postpaid, without 
charge. 

In your mother-problems make free and 
full use of Eskay’s Service Bureau for 
Mothers, which is in Mrs. Richardson's 
charge. 





Here is Her Own Special 
Message to You 


“If I can help any of you mothers—prospective 
or present—with your problems, please talk it 
out to me by letter and I will do all I can to help 
you find a solution. Address me, care of Service 

ureau for Mothers, 443 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa,” 


: Gitzo Re Ri. chen 











(Signed) 


Name 


Address 
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MARK YOUR LINEN WITH CASH’S 
WOVEN NAME-TAPES 


Required by schools and colleges. 
Your full name in fast color thread can be woven 
into fine white cambric tape. $2.00 for 12 doz., $1.25 
for 6 doz., 85c for 3 doz. hese markings more than 
save their cost by preventing laundry . Orders 
filled in a week through your dealer, or write for 
samples and order blanks direct to 

J. & J. CAS 
157 Chestnut Street 


9 
A Woven 


i Conn. 











Moth-Proof Cedar Chest 
$1 DOWN 


Size 48x22x21 in. 
Small monthly pay- 
ments if you keep it. 
Many other styles, 
all at factory prices. 
BURROWES “ies "as 


“Henry Clay” Chest 


Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects 
ture, fe feathers. fabrics from moths, mice, dust and Gor mpness 
tions, A supert gift. Handsome piece of furniture, 


ate a Write for catalog. All chests shipped on free tris! 
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that at the age of five years she could not only 

speak several languages, but write for periodicals, 
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Mrs. Stoner contends that there should be 

for mothers rather than for children, and 

ombined with intelligence and ingenu 
ity can work wonders in making so-called “dry 
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games through which 
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method is natural and effective, because it first 


levelops the child through its instinct to play 
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One Day—and Another 
| Continued from page 29| 





“T love he de- 
clared. 
“Well, I am thoughtless, you know; 
| you've yourself accused me of it!” 
Her trembling smile of admission was 
winning and pathetic. 
“You're nothing but adorable!” he 


your capriciousness,” 


cried. “‘Whatever your faults are, 
if they are faults, which I don't 
concede,— they're a part of you. I 


wouldn't have you lose one of them — 
not one!” 

She swayed close to him. Again he 
found her lips. Of all habits, good or 
bad, that of kissing is the one which, 
once started, takes the swiftest, strong- 
est grip. 

“And now,” 
““do you try to tell me there 
other way?” 

“But we must think of your work 
your ambitions.” 

I've got a bigger ambition now. 
What’s material success, anyway, when 
down to the elemental 
things of life? I was fearing love had 
done with me forever — life just a 
deadly, humdrum round. Then this 
the most wonderful 

“Every one thinks that — every 
time,” she interrupted, worldly-wise. 

“But this is,” insisted Kirkland. 
“Tt really is, I tell you!” 

“So you believe now; 
late, when you've 
your opportunities — you'd 

“Rot! Why?” 

“Td be a drag.” 

“You'll be an inspiration.” 

“Not when bills were coming in.” 

\ cloud gathered between Kirkland’s 
eyes. 

“And besides,” 
up the advantage, 


demanded huskily, 
can be any 


one comes 


but later 
thrown away 
hate me.” 


too 


she added, following 
“there's something 


else we've not thought about. Them! 
How could we have forgotten Them?” 


There was real amazement in her eyes. 
*My God!” cried Kirkland hoarsely. 
“Haven't we all a right to be happy?” 


““At the expense of others who love 
and trust us?” 

“Yes! When it’s love like ours! 
What do ‘ihey know about love?” 

So they argued, traveling in circles 
round to the starting-place, until it 
was time for her to go. 

“T suppose I really shouldn’t come 
for any more siiiings,” she said, with 


| her hand on the door-knob and a ques- 


tion in her tone. 

“Of course you'll 
think I'm going to lIct a little thing like 
this spoil my best piece of work?” He 
tried, not too successfully, to affect a 
light tone. 

“And we'll act sensibly?” 

*“*May the kind saints deliver you 
from being sensible’!’’ he quoted with 
an ironical smile. 

She smiled back. 
good friends first of all. We 
be good friends, won't we?” 

How sweet she looked as she said 
that! He gave assurance to her plea; 
and to ratify his statement — and be- 
cause he fondly fancied it would please 
he refrained from kissing her 


come. Do you 


“Of course, we're 
ll always 


| good-by. 
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IX seasons with their varied days 
had passed — winter days and sum- 
mer days, days of singing sunlight, days 
of mist and rain. There came a day 
which, for some reason, vividly re- 
called to Linda the one on which, try- 
ing to please her, Kirkland had re- 
frained from kissing her good-by. 

It was a gray autumn day, vibrantly 
hushed and overcast. Something in 
its heavy quiescence set her nerves 
a-quiver. 





Several times that morning the tele- 
phone had rung, and her heart had 
leaped up, only to sink again on hear- 
ing a voice that was not his. 

Why didn he call? It was nearly 
noon. And he hadn't telephoned yes- 
terday — the. first day he had missed 
since — oh, so long ago. What if they 
had ou ided to break off? They were 
always going to be friends, weren't 
they? And surely friends would want 
to hear from each other. Around that 
ugly little black instrument upon the 
desk, that thing so fraught with poten- 
tiality, the pretty rose-and-ivory bou- 
doir seemed an inconsequential setting. 

Finally, rising swiftly from her chair, 
her heart parched with nervousness and 
the wild-rose pink of her cheeks deep- 
ened to a feverish red, she approached 
it. But before touching it she stopped. 
She'd wait until he called, if she had to 
wait the rest of her life! She turned 
back toward her chair, and, as she did 
so, looked for the hundredth time at the 
little gold desk-clock. He'd be leaving 
his studio to go out for luncheon in a 
very little while. Again she turned. 
This time she lifted the receiver and, in 
a calm, even tone, gave his number. 


IRKLAND answered, and his voice 
coming over the wire seemed to 
penetrate her. 

She told him she had been wondering 
how he was. 

“Oh, I'm all right, 
sured her. 

“Not hearing from you yesterday,’ 
she said, fighting the impulse of her 
tone to lift and tremble, “I thought 
you might be ill.” 

“No,” he said; “‘it’s just work. My 
work went to the devil for so long that 
now, when it’s going well again, I be- 
grudge every minute of daylight that I 
have to give to anything else — even 
telephoning.” 

That stabbed her. 

“But is there —” 
almost imperceptibly - 
to paint to-day?” 

“Tm trying.” 

“T was hoping you might run in for 
lunch.” 

“Thanks,” he said, 
have a sitting.” 

She felt a grip of sudden disappoint- 
ment, wondered whether it would show 
in her voice, then covered it up with an 
artificial blitheness as she asked: 

“Can you come at tea-time, 

“Anything special?” 

“No—not exactly. Just one or 
two things I'd like to talk over with 
you. But, of course, if for any reason 
you'd rather not ——” 

“Oh, no! Id be delighted. 
five?” 

“Any time after four.” 

Nevertheless it was nearly five when 
he arrived. ‘During that endless inter- 
val of waiting, Linda sought relief in a 
hurried succession of petty activities. 
She brooded over what gown she should 
wear. She wandered round the little 
library, in the intimacy of which she 
chose to receive him, and rearranged 
trifling objects a dozen times. The 
room was gloomy, of course, on such a 
day. She called up a florist and ordered 
cheerful flowers to be sent immedi- 
ately. They came —a rare and costly 
variety of rose. She tried the effect 
of them in every conceivable spot of 
the room, finally placing them on a 
stand near the chair she intended him 
to occupy. 

She was seated by the open fire when 
he arrived, and she hoped, as she arose 
and gave him her hand, that he did not 


thanks,” he as- 


her voice faltered 


“light enough 


“but I can’t; I 


then?” 


About 


feel the fiery little currents tingling 
through the ends of her fingers — cur. 
rents that, it seemed to her, might al. 
most have snapped out into visible 
sparks. 

She seated herself again; and he 
dropped into the cushioned arm-chair 
at the other side of the fireplace and 
stretched his legs toward the warmth, 

“Beastly day out,” he said. “This 
blaze is bully.” 

He gazed abstractedly into the flames. 
Linda gazed at him. His deft, beauti- 
ful hands were relaxed; his eyes, wide 
open to the glare, looked startlingly 
blue; his lean, colorless, sensitive face 
and chestnut hair shone brightly in the 
dancing fire-glow. He looked hand- 
some, keen, tired, and — very comfort- 
able. Just the fire and this man and 
herself — there seemed, oddly, for the 
moment, nothing besides in the uni- 
verse. The room retreated into dusky, 
unobtrusive shadows; chairs, tables, 
walls, doors — all became curiously re- 
mote. The exotic scent of the roses, 
smitten by the unaccustomed heat, 
swept out on the heavy air and stung 
her sensibilities to the quick. How 
heavy and still was the perfumed air; 
yet, to her, how electrically alive. 

A log sighed, rustled, turned over. 
The sound was like the far-away mut- 
tering which, in a calm sky, betokens 
a storm. 

Linda started, with a prescient feeling 
that something was going to happen. 

Kirkland drew in his feet a trifle, 


blinked, and turned to her with an 
apologetic smile. 
“Nice,” he said, be with some 


one you know well enough to sit quietly, 
like this, instead of talking. It seems 
so cozy and placid —and friendly.” 
Then, recalling that she had not sum- 
moned him merely that they might sit 
in silence, he added: “But that re- 
minds me; you wanted to talk about 
something?” 

“Oh, nothing very important.” 
There was nothing to tell him that a 
sob lurked just below the strained level 
of her voice. “I chanced to be feeling 
philosophical, that’s all.” 

“It’s a good way to be,” he approved. 
“T’'m philosophical, these days, myself.” 

“I was thinking — wondering —” 
Her voice trailed off into silence. 

“Wondering — ?” he prompted, after 
a lapse of moments. 


T was her turn to be watched as she 

gazed into the fire. 

“When one has been through a vital 
experience,” she said, “there’s a pecul- 
iar kind of interest,— of pleasure, al- 
most,— after it’s all over, in analyzing 
it. Don’t you think so?” 

“Oh, maybe,” he replied, 
conviction. 

“I thought | it would be interesting 
for us to — 

**Hold a post-mortem?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Women do seem to like that kind 
of thing,” he assented. “But I think 
most women who like to discuss emo- 
tional subjects get more out of the 
emotion than out of the discussion.” 

“You don’t think that of me?” 
demanded quickly. 

“Oh, no; I was just generalizing. 
You're philosophical enough. But 
what’s on your mind?” 

“T’ve been wondering,” she sai, 
“what element it is that’s gone out of 
our love. We're still friendly, and fon: 
of each other. But what is it, Roger’ 
A little while ago we couldn't see eac!i 
other without emotion.” 


“That's a fact,”” said Kirkland. 
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he supplied. 
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—‘And you must take 
Sanatogen regularly 
for several weeks” 


HERE isa reason for this urgent advice. Physi- 
cians know that Sanatogen supplies the real 
needs of a starved, overwrought nervous system 

—that it is a scientific combination of albumen and 
organic phosphorus eagerly absorbed by the hungry 
tissues and possessing unique tonic and reconstruct- 
ive qualities. 


They also know from their own observation its revivifying action 
upon persons whose nervous strength had been undermined by over- 
work, worry or disease—how it has infused renewed energy, life and 
elasticity into starved nerves—how it has regenerated the appetite, 
digestion and helped revitalize the whole system. 


But no less impressive than the commendatory letters from 21,000 
physicians, is the enthusiastic testimony of the men and women in 
the forefront of human endeavor, statesmen, prelates, authors, 
lawyers, who have written above their own signatures of the won- 
derful benefits received from Sanatogen. That is why we ask you 
earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere in three sizes from 
$1.coup. Grand Prize, International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 


Prof. C. A. Ewald, Dr. Ernest Ott, 


Prof. Thomas B._ Still- 
of Berlin University, Doctor Late King Edward's physi- man, M.S., Ph. 


+» the 





honoris causa University of 
Maryland, states in his con- 
tribution on ““Typhus abdom- 
inalis’’: 
“I can say that I have used 
Sanatogen in a great number of 
cases (that is in those disturb- 
ances of metabolism which were 
mainly of a nervous or neuras- 
thenic origin) and have obtained 
excellent results.” 


@ 





THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 


cian, Marienbad, writes: 

“I have been using Sanatogen 
for a number of years in my 
practice with excellent results. 
These results have been notably 
good in the case of elderly 
people when it was desirable to 
build up the strength, to stimu- 
late bodily functions, and to 
improve the circulation of the 
blood.” 


for a Free copy of “Nerve Health Regained.” If you w 
this booklet, beautifully illustrated and comprising facts and information of the greatest interest. 
24C Irving Place, New York. 


well-known research chemist 

of New York, writes: 
“The chemical union of the con- 
stituents of Sanatogen isa true 
one, representative of the high- 
est skill in the formation of a 
product containing phosphorus 
in the organic phosphate con- 
dition, and so combined that 
digestion and assimilation of 
Sanatogen are rendered com- 
plete with the greatest ease.” 


“SANATO 
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Another McClure Book Bargain, 
another opportunity to possess The 
Cream of a Master Writer's Work 
at a Remarkably Low Price. 
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“And look at us now.” 

Kirkland pushed the fire-screen closer 

| to the grate with his foot. 

“You don’t feel any emotion now, 
do you?” She sent him an eager glance, 
shot from the corners of a pair of high- 

| voltage eyes. 
| “Not in the least,” 
selecting a cigarette. 
| “Then what do you suppose has hap- 
| pened?” 
| “Oh,” he said, gazing about the room, 
“I suppose it’s just the natural cul- 
mination. By the way, Linda, where's 
that little match-stand you used to 
| keep in here?” 
| Linda rose, crossed to the bookcase, 
| returned with the match-holder, and 
| placed it on the table beside him. 
“Thanks,” he said. 
Then, as if there had been no inter- 


he assured her, 


ruption, she resumed: 

| “But we tried — before — to stop 
| caring, and couldn’t. Why can we 
now?” 

|} now! 


“One cataclysm too many, I guess,” 
he told her. “Something suddenly died. 
That's as nearly as I can explain it.” 

| “*Died’! Oh, I don’t like that word.” 
| “You killed it, Linda.” 
| Kirkland shifted the position of his 
knees and wriggled a little in his chair. 
| “No! Don’t say that! I wouldn’t 
kill anything in our — friendship.” 
“Our friendship is all right — you 
| know that. All I mean is that reason 
| suddenly asserted itself over illusion. 
| You brought that about yourself. I 
was crazy, to begin with. I'd have run 
away with you, if you'd have let me. 
Then, the other day, when you so 
clearly showed I had no influence over 
you, something happened — something 
| broke. That may not sound explicit, 
| but it’s the only way I can explain it. 

He had spoken rapidly. Now he 

sighed and added: 

| “But what’s the use of raking it all 
| up again?” 

| “None, perhaps,” she said. 

| As she spoke she rose, moved over to 
the bowl of roses, and laid her face 
against the fragrant petals. The pose 
was graceful, the gown and the woman 
beautiful; but Kirkland, gazing ab- 
stractedly at something on the mantel, 
did not notice. 

“The adjustment,” she said, moving 
back to her chair, “is the very thing 
I've been clamoring for, of course. 
Only, now that I have my way, I have 
got, I suppose,”— with an odd little 
laugh,—‘‘a sort of senseless regret over 
the— what did you call it? — the 
‘death of illusion.’” 

““Womanlike,” he commented lacon- 
ically. 

“But why?” 

“Ask yourself. I can’t figure it out.” 

“TI think the matter with me,” she 
confided, with a charming air of hon- 
| esty, “is that my vanity’s hurt because 
you no longer see me wrapped in a sort 
of aura of romance. I am romantic, 
you know.” 

He nodded. “Yes; but most of all 
you're sweet and sensible.” 

Suddenly she flared. 

“I hate being sensible! Don’t say 
that about me! It’s what you used to 
say about —” She broke off sharply. 

“About my wife, you were going to 
say. Yes; she is sweet and sensible. 
It may not be exciting, but you'll find 
in the long run, Linda, that it’s a damn 
good way to be. The so-called bour- 
geois virtues aren't so thrilling as iri- 
descent vagaries of temperament; but 
they’re more comfortable and more en- 
during. You ought to— you and I 
ought to control our capriciousness. 
You'd — we'd be much happier.” His 
| tone was vaguely irritated. 
| She regarded him for a moment with 
an odd half-smile. 




















“But we didn’t think that — the 
first time you kissed me. We didn’t 
think then that temperament was to 
be despised — and gossip, too.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe there’s been 
much gossip. Do you?” 

‘Being a woman,” she replied, “I've 
kind friends who either repeat it to me 
or hint at it. Yes, there’s been gossip. 
People can’t go everywhere together, 
as we have, without there being gos- 
sip. 

“Tm devilish sorry. Ill reproach 
myself more for that than for anything 
else.” 

“You needn't,” she reassured. “I 
knew it was bound to come. It won't 
hurt me. Somehow, that hasn’t hurt 
me half as much as 


Ste paused. He did not ask her to 
go on. At last she said slowly, as 
if thinking aloud: 

“What a pity we can’t always live 
with our illusions!” 

“That’s bunk, dear girl. The great 
thing’s to emerge from your illusions, 
look back and see them definitely, and 
realize you're master of them. I al- 
most pray I'll never love again — that 
way. The thing has nearly driven me 
off my base. Don’t you find it a relief 
to have it throttled, after all?” 

“When I think of my own weakness, 
yes,” she said, with a candid smile. 
“But when I think of your weakness, 
no. My suffering over my weakness 
was nothing to the joy I took in the 
strength of your weakness — for me.” 

“Your honesty in such matters has 
always been one of your greatest 
fascinations,” he said, somewhat ju- 
dicially. 

“Not always,” 





she reminded him, 
with gentle irony. “I remember when 
my ‘repression,’ my ‘mystery,’ was my 
chief fascination. Then it became my 
‘frankness’! And now what is it? 
Nothing — I haven’t any.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, Linda!” he pro- 
tested, a little afraid that she was going 
to cry. “You have. I’m awfully keen 
about you— you know it. But, if 
there’s one thing above everything else 
I want my friendship to do for you, it’s 
to make you see certain things as they 
really are. I've got to be a Dutch uncle 
to you — you with your little vanities 
and mental twists and extravagances 
and love of admiration. You can’t help 
being fascinating; and it fascinates you 
to be fascinating. Sometimes I tremble 
for you.” 

Linda seemed to be taking it very 
well now, he thought. She was leaning 
forward, elbows on knees, chin in 
palms, staring into the sputtering relic 
of flame. 

“IT had one good mental twist, 
didn’t 1?” she ruminated aloud. “I 
held on to myself — didn’t let us run 
away.” Suddenly she straightened. 
“Think how thankful we should be!” 
she exclaimed brightly. 

**Damn lucky,” he agreed fervently. 

*“Now, with romance dead, it would 
be ghastly.” 

“Not so much because romance is 
dead,” he amended, “‘as because of the 
very real facts that would remain.” 

Linda slanted her eyes at him, 

“Ww hat facts do you mean?” 

“Oh, my weaknesses, and yours, 
and my inability to cope with them. 
That would be ghastly. Id sink into 
depression, do rotten work or none at 
all, and oy 

**Yet once you wouldn’t have had me 
lose one of my faults!” 

It suddenly burst on Kirkland, much 
to his amazement, that it was true. It 
irritated him to be reminded of such 
folly. She was weighing him. Well, he 





had faults — had he not admitted them? 
(thereby, of course, 
NEXT MONTH: The Annual Midsummer Fiction Number, containing 
twelve big stories, a new serial, and several other summer features. 


excusing them!) 
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How much could she comprehend the 
racking storms through which, all. for 
her, he had passed finally to compara. 
tive calm? Certainly it was true that 
two uneven temperaments should not 
be mated. Tranquillity had its bless. 
ings, indeed! 

A subtle current of discord was pass. 
ing between them. Though no word 
was spoken, Linda knew that, as he sat 
there silent, he was weighing her; and 
she resented it. Formerly, when she 
had, with bold assurance, tried to we igh 
herself before him, he had been the one 
to resent it. Yet now he not only ac. 
cepted her rating, but held it up for her 
inspection, with additions of his own — 
and all in the name of “friendship” ! 
Did he, for heaven’s sake, suppose that 
she had endured those struggles with 
her conscience primarily for her own 
selfish pleasure? Did he reflect, per- 
haps, that it was he who, in the first 
place, made her care? A thousand times 
he had begged her to run away with him, 
and for the sake of both of them she had 
resisted. 

All this mental and spiritual recrimi- 
nation, and much more perhaps, flashed 
and hung heavy on the air in those few 
moments of silence. 

Kirkland looked at his watch. “I 
must be running along,” he said, rising. 

She also rose, swallowing a sigh. 

“Thanks for coming. It has been in- 
teresting. I haven’t been too tempera- 
mental for you, have I?” 

“No; you've done pretty well,” he 
said. ‘You know, Linda, I’m terribly 
fond of you still; but it’s the first time 
I’ve been sane in my affection. Good 
God! My work was going to smash. 
I wasn’t doing you any good, or myself 
either. You see? 

“Yes, I see.” 

Then, with no apparent relevance, 
he mused: “‘My wife’s a saint. I don’t 
see how she puts up with me.” And, 
after a moment’s silence: “Your hus- 
band’s a good chap, too; one in a thou- 
sand.” 

“Yes,” she agreed. 

“After all,” he went on, “it’s the 
tranquil, deep-rooted relations of life 
that make it really worth while. Ro- 
mance is rhapsodic — but upsetting as 
the devil.” 

Linda had been staring into the fire. 
It had died down to a dull, insentient, 
unsympathetic char. Now she lifted 
her head and smiled at him curiously. 
He smiled back frankly at her, then 
looked abstractedly at the embers as 
he continued reminiscently: 

“TI know a girl in Boston — you've 
often made me think of her. Ten years 
ago she was tremendously good-looking 
—almost as lovely as you look now. 
But she was romantic. Romance made 
a mess of her life. I saw her last sum- 
mer. She's disappointed, faded, passé. 
Yet she’s not old. It’s romance. Ro- 
mance has burned her out. She hasn't 
any lure now. She’s just pathetic.” 

Linda had not taken her eyes from 
his face while he spoke. He looked up 
and smiled at her again as he added: 

“T used to be sentimental about her.” 

At that, to Kirkland’s utter aston- 
ishment, Linda began to laugh — a dry, 
choked kind of laugh. 

“*What is it?” he asked, puzzled. 

“TI just happened to think — some 
day you'll be saying that about me: ‘I 
used to be sentimental about her.’ It 
struck me as funny.” 

As she spoke she turned quickly from 
him and pretended to fumble for a lamp 
connection, that he might not see her 
tears. 

“Linda!” he cried, taking a step 
toward her. “Linda dear — don’t!” 

And this time, because he fondly 
fancied it would please her, he did nof 
refrain from kissing her good-by. 
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3A Graflex 3'\4x5% 
with Clilegraphic, Feature 


With the Graflex you can make the 
kind of pictures you have always wanted 
—snapshots in the shade or even indoors, 
landscapes, portraits and speed pictures. 


With the Graflex there is no uncertainty. 
A glance in the focusing hood shows the 
image right side up, the size it will appear 
in the finished picture, and the image re- 
mains brilliantly visible up to the instant 
of exposure. ‘There is neither focusing 
scale nor finder. Graflex Cameras are all 
fitted with the Graflex Focal Plane Shutter, 
giving exposures of any duration from 
“time” to 1-1000th of a second. 


Our 64-page illustrated catalog tells why the 


Graflex Camera is best for your work. 


May we send you a copy ? 


Folmer & Schwing Division 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Perhaps the most remarkable feature in 
connection with the Tarvia treatment is 
that its use is a real economy because 
the reduction in maintenance expenses, 
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cost of the treatment. 


It has been demonstrated 
time and time again that 
roads of this character area 
great asset to the community. 
They increase property val- 
ues, make markets more ac- 
cessible, reduce transporta- 
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Good roads are the arteries of trade and 
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interested in their improvement. 
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Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before 
taxpayers as well as road authori- 
ties, the Barrett Manufacturing 
Company has organized a Special 
Service Department, which keeps up 
to the minute on all road problems. 











If you will write to nearest office 
regarding road conditions or prob- 
lems in your vicinity, the matter 
will have the attention of experi- 
enced engineers. 






This service is free for the asking. 









If you want better roads and lower 
taxes, this Department can greatly 
assist you. 
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It was an amazing illustration of their 
yaredness, and of their detailed 
knowledge of conditions in America. 

Trains were soon running regularly 
between Jersey City and Trenton, their 
operations being put in the hands of two 
Penns\!vania Railroad officials, J. B. 
fisher. superintendent of the New York 
division, and Victor Wierman, superin- 
tendent of the Trenton division — 
these two, with their operating staffs, 
heing eld personally responsible, under 
pain of death, for the safe and prompt 
arrival of troops and supplies. 

For the pacification of Trenton the 
Germans left a force of three thousand 
men with artillery. encamped in the 
State Fair grounds near the capital, 
and it was announced in the Trenton 
Times (made the official German organ) 
that at the first disorder shells would be 
fred at the white marble City Hall, at 
the State House, with its precious 
collection of flags and banners from the 
Civil and Revolutionary wars, at the 
Broad Street National Bank, and at the 
Public Service building, which stands 
where the Hessians surrendered in 1776. 


MONG hostages taken here by the 
FA Germans were R. V. Huser, head of 
the Trenton Brewing Company, General 
Wilbur F. Sadler, president of the 
Broad Street Trust Company, Colonel 
E. C. Stahl, a Civil War veteran and 
the father of Rose Stahl; also the Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop James F. McFaul 
and the Episcopal Bishop Paul Mat- 
thews. 

Many Trenton women, including Mrs. 
Carl G. Roebling, Mrs. Oliphant, wife 
of the General; Miss Mabel Hayter, 
and Mrs. Charles Howard Cook, were 
devoted in nursing the wounded who 
were brought by thousands to the his- 
toric churches of Trenton, used as 
hospitals, and to the vast second regi- 
ment armory. 

Several American nurses came into 
possession of diaries found on wounded 
German soldiers, and some of these 
recorded excesses similar to those com- 
mitted in the great war of 1914-15. 

“On the main street of the town of 
Dover, New Jersey,” wrote Private 
Karmenz, 178th Saxon Regiment, “I 
saw about fifty citizens shot for having 
fired from ambush on our soldiers.” 

“Glorious victories in Pennsylvania,” 
rejoiced Lieutenant A. Aberlein of the 
Eighth Bavarian Army Corps. “Our 
men of softer spirit give the wounded 
a bullet of deliverance; the others hack 
and stab as they may.” 

The tribute levied upon Trenton was 
four million dollars in gold, recently 
realized by the State Treasurer from 
an issue of State bonds to supply State 
deficiencies. 

German officers made _ themselves 
comfortable in the Trenton Club, the 
Lotus Club, the Carteret Club, and the 
Elk Home; also in the Windsor House, 
the Trenton House, and the Sterling 
House. Printed schedules of rates for 
food and rooms were posted up, and the 


proprietors were notified that they: 


would be punished if they refused to 
give service at these rates, just as the 
German soldiers would be punished if 
they tried to evade payment. 

Officers of the German headquarters 
staff occupied Carl G. Roebling’s show 
place, with its fine stables, lawns, and 
grecnhouses. 

A few days after the battle of Tren- 
ton, I received a cable to the effect 
that the American fleet had nearly 
completed its voyage around South 
America and had been sighted off Cape 
St. Roque, the northeastern corner of 


Brazil, headed toward the Caribbean 
Sea. It was known that the German 
fleet had been cruising in these waters 
for weeks, awaiting the enemy’s arrival, 
and cutting off their colliers and supply 
ships from all ports in Europe and 
America; and it was now evident that 
a great naval battle must occur in the 
near future. 

I took steamer at once for Kingston, 
Jamaica; and on the evening of my 
arrival, July 10, I called on my friend, 
Rear-Admiral Thomas Q. Allyn of the 
United States Navy (now retired), whom 
I had not seen since our dramatic 
meeting at Colon when the Panama 
Canal was wrecked by the Germans. 
I had many questions to ask the Ad- 
miral, and we talked until after mid- 
night. . 

“T am horribly anxious, Mr. Lang- 
ston,” said the veteran of Manila. 
“We are facing a great crisis. Our 
ships are going into battle, and within 
a few hours we shall know whether the 
civilian policy at Washington that has 
controlled our naval development — 
the policy that forced me to resign 
rather than assume the responsibility 
for consequences—we shall know 
whether that policy was wise or foolish.” 

“I did not know that you resigned 
for that reason,” said I. 

His face darkened. 


“Yes. There had been tension for 
months. The whole service was de- 
moralized. Discipline and efficiency 


were destroyed. As far back as 1914, 
I testified before the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs that it would take 
five years to make our fleet ready to 
fight the fleet of any first-class naval 
power, and to get our personnel into 
proper condition. I said that we were 
not able to defend the Monroe Doctrine 
in the Atlantic, or to force the Open 
Door of trade in the Pacific. I might 
as well have spoken to the winds, and 
when the order came last April, against 
the best naval advice, to take our fleet 
into the Pacific, I handed in my resig- 
nation.” 

“You must be glad you did, in view 
of what happened.” 

“Yes; but—I am thinking of my 
country. I am thinking of those un- 
fortunate ships that have come around 
South America without sufficient coal 
or provisions.” 

I asked Admiral Allyn how the Amer- 
ican fleet compared with the Germans 
in number of ships. He shook his head. 

“We are far behind them. Nine 
years ago, in 1912, we stood next to 
Great Britain in naval strength; but 
since then we have steadily fallen back. 
Germany has a dozen super-dread- 
noughts, ships of over 30,000 tons, 
while we have six. Germany has 
twenty dreadnoughts of from 20,000 
to 30,000 tons to our ten. She has 
four battle-cruisers, while we have none. 
She has a hundred destroyers to our 
twenty-five.” 

“*T understand that these figures refer 
to the fleets that are actually going 
into battle?” 

“Yes. Germany’s’ entire naval 
strength is a third more than that. I 
have accurate information. You see, 
our fleet is outclassed.” 

“But it will fight?” 

“Of course our fleet will fight; but — 
we can’t get to our base at Guantanamo 
— the German fleet blocks the way. 
For years we have begged that Guan- 
tanamo be fortified; but our request 
was always refused.” 

“Why?” 

“Why, in 1915, were we refused 
eighteen thousand men on the active 
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Jack London rose to riches in a few short years from among the 
toughs of San Francisco Bay, because he learned to transfer his ideas 
to the printed page in virile, compelling phrases. 

Arthur Brisbane, with his incisive style, commands, ina single year, 
a salary amounting to a comfortable fortune. 

Elbert Hubbard rose from obscurity to advertising writer, to editor, 
to publicist, and thence to wealth and prominence because he mastered 
and applied the power of forceful Janguage. 

William Jennings Bryan with a single speech won a Presidential 


By constant study, William Dean Howells rose from the printer’s 
case to his place as the most polished writer in American letters. 

Joseph Pulitzer, arriving penniless in the steerage from Austria, 
built up a great metropolitan daily because he mastered the practical force 
of the English language and used it to advantage. 
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of proficiency. The time is past when illiteracy or slipshod methods of speech 


and correspondence are looked upon with tolerance. 
himself with force and clearness is the man whois in demand everywhere. 


“The Art of Writing and 
Speaking the English Language” 


The man who can express 


By Sherwin Cody 


Aside from their great value in widening a man’s mental perspective—putting him in a position to ap- 
preciate and enjoy all the beauties of literature—these six books have an intrinsic value far beyond 


their cost. 
promotion, and higher salary. 


They have put thousands of men and women into the path that leads to increased business, 
They are simple, practical, valuable for Business Managers, Correspon- 
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| the American 


| list that were absolutely necessary to 
/man our ships? Why have we practi- 
' cally no naval reserves? I will tell 
| you why! Because politics has been 
considered more than efficiency in the 
handling of our navy. Vital needs have 
been neglected, so that a show of econ- 
omy could be made tc the people and 
get their votes. Economy!” 

On the morning of July 11, as I was 
breakfasting in the hotel with Admiral 
Allyn, there was great excitement out- 
side, and, going to the piazza, we 
saw a large airship approaching rapidly 
from the northwest at the height of 
about a mile. It was one of the non- 
rigid Parseval type, evidently a German. 

““A scout from the enemy’s fleet,” said 
Admiral Allyn. 

“That means they are not far away?” 

“Yes. They came through the Wind- 
ward Passage three weeks ago, and 
have been lying off Guantanamo ever 
since. We ought to have wireless re- 
ports of them soon.” 

As a matter of fact, before noon the 
wireless station at Santiago de Cuba 
flashed the news that coasting steamers 


| had reported German battleships steam- 
| ing slowly to the south, and a few hours 


later other wireless reports informed us 
that the American fleet, had been sighted 
off the southern coast of Hayti. 


HE Admiral nodded grimly. 

“The hour hasstruck. TheGerman 
and American fleets will meet in these 
waters somewhere between Guanta- 
namo and Jamaica.” 

In a flash my newspaper sense made 
me realize that this was an extraordin- 
ary opportunity. The greatest naval 
battle in history was about to be fought 
so near us that we might almost hear the 
big guns booming. It would be worth 
thousands of pounds to the London 
Times to have an eye-witness account 
of this battle, and I resolved to turn 
the island of Jamaica upside dewn in 
search of an aéroplane that- would take 


| me out to sea. 


The fates were certainly kind to 
me — or rather the British Consul was 
efficient; and before night I had secured 
the use of a powerful Burgess-Dunne 
aéroboat, the property of Vincent Astor; 
also Mr. Astor’s skilful services as pilot, 


| which he generously offered through his 


interest in naval affairs and because of 
his desire to give the world this first 
account of a sea battle observed from 
the sky. 

We started the next morning, an hour 
after sunrise, flying to the north straight 
across the island of Jamaica, and then 
out over the open sea. I shall never 
forget the beauty of the scene that we 
looked down upon — the tropical flow- 
ers and verdure of the rugged island, 
and the calmly smiling purple waters 
surrounding it. We flew swiftly through 
the warm air at a height of half a mile, 
and in two hours we had covered a 


| third of the distance to Guantanamo and 


were out of sight of land. 

At ten o'clock we turned to the right 
and steered for a column of smoke that 
had appeared on the far horizon; and 
at half past ten we were circling over 
fleet as it stood with 
fires under all boilers and everything 
ready for full speed at an instant’s 
notice. 

As we approached the huge super- 
dreadnought Pennsylvania, flag-ship of 
the American squadron, Mr. Astor un- 
furled the Stars and Stripes, and we 
could hear the crews cheering as they 
waved back their greetings. 

I should explain that we were able 
to converse easily, above the roar of 
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our propeller, by talking into telephone 
head-pieces that we wore. 


“There they come!” cried Astor 


“The Germans! Lock! Our ships apy 
beginning a maneuver.” 
The Pennsylvania, with red-and. 


white flags on her foremast, was signaling 
to the fleet: “Prepare to engage the 
enemy.” We watched eagerly as the 
great ships, stretching away for miles, 
turned slightly to starboard and, with 
quickened engines, advanced in one 
long line of battle. 

At half past eleven another smoke 
column appeared on our port bow, and 
within half an hour we could make out 
vessels on either hand. 

“They're coming on in two divisions, 
miles apart,” said Astor, studying the 
two smoke columns with his glasses, 
“We're headed right between them,” 

We flew ahead rapidly, and presently 
could clearly discern that the vessels 
to starboard were large battleships and 
those to port were destroyers. 

At one o'clock the two fleets were 
about nineteen thousand yards apart 
and were jockeying for positions. Sud. 
denly four vessels detached themselves 
from the German battleship line and 
steamed at high speed across the head 
of the American column. 

“What's that? What are they do. 
ing?”’ asked Astor. 

“Trying .to cap our line and torpedo 
it. Admiral Togo did the same thing 
against the Russians in the Yellow Sea. 
Admiral Fletcher is swinging his line 
to port to block that move.” 

“How do they know which way to 
maneuver? I don’t see any signals.” 

“It’s done by radio from ship to 
ship. Look! They are forcing us to 
head more to port. That gives them 
the advantage of sunlight. Ah!” 

I pointed to the German line, where 
several puffs of smoke showed that 
they had begun firing. Ten seconds 
later great geyser splashes rose from the 
sea five hundred vards beyond the 
Pennsylvania, and later still we heard 
the dull booming of the discharge. The 
battle had begun. I glanced at my 
watch. It was half past one. 

Boom! Boom! Boom! spoke the big 
German guns eight miles away; but 
we always saw the splashes before we 
heard the sounds. Sometimes we could 
see the twelve-inch shells curving 
through the air — big, black, clumsy 
fellows. 


WE-struck, from our a#roplane, Astor 
and I looked down upon the Ameri- 
can dreadnoughts as they answered the 
enemy in kind, a whole line thundering 
forth salvos that made the big guns 
flame out like monster torches, dull red 
in rolling white clouds of smokeless 
powder. We could see the tense faces 
of those brave men in the signaling 
turrets. 

“ Look out!” I cried, as a shell struck 
so close to the Arizona, second in line, 
that the “spotting” officers on the fire- 
control platform high on her foremast 
were drenched with salt water. 

I can give here only the main features 
of this great battle of the Caribbean, 
which lasted five hours and a quarter 
and covered a water area about thirty 
miles long and twenty miles wide. My 
plan of it, drawn with red and black 
lines to represent movements of rival 
fleets, is a tangle of loops and curves. 

“Do you think there is any chance 
that it will be a drawn game?” said 
Astor, pale with excitement. 

“No,” I answered. “A battle like 
this is never a drawn game. It’s always 
a fight to a finish.” 





R. LANGSTON’S next article will describe the great naval 
battle of the Caribbean, the capture of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, the fighting before Washington, the burning of 
Richmond, and the transfer of the national capital to Chicago. 
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The Honey Bee 


[Continued from page 40} 
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Blink was quite the same — steady, 
friendly, a little slow in thought. He 
was craver than usual now. And Adéle 
was very sober, not far from tears, in- 
deed. Her mouth drooped athe corners. 

“We've been talking over this war 
thing, Hilda,” said Blink; “and we 
can't seem to figure out what we ought 
to do.” 

* And so,” put in Adéle, with a nerv- 
ous eagerness, “we made up our minds 
to talk with you about it.” 

“And get your advice,” completed 
Blink. 

“It’s this”’— from Adéle. “‘We’ve 
been wondering whether Blink ought 
to go to war.” 

“You see,”"— from Blink,—‘‘they 
have made up a corps of foreign volun- 
teers in Paris.” 

Hilda looked from one to the other. 

“Why on earth should Blink go?” 
she asked. 

Adéle rushed to explain, eagerly dis- 
avowing her own interest in the mat- 
ter: 

“You see, Hilda, Blink has lived a 
good many years in France, and I’ve 
been there quite a while. We've both 
earned our living there. Blink has 
made all he’s got out of the French, or 
pretty near all. Sometimes, when we 
try to think about it, it seems as if it 
would be only fair to help. They’re 
having such dreadful trouble, the 
French people. You just don’t know, 
Hilda, unless you've seen it. Some- 
times, like you said, we can’t see why 
on earth Blink should do it. And other 
times we feel that he just ought to. 
You know! We get mixed up. And 
so to-day we made up our minds to ask 
you, and do whatever you said.” 


ILDA was slowly shaking her head. 

At the sight, the corners of Adéle’s 

mouth began, hesitatingly, to lose their 

droop, and a faint light crept into her 
eves. 

“If you leave it to me, then,” said 
Hilda, “Blink will do nothing of the 
sort.” 

“Oh, do you really feel that way?” 
murmured Adéle. 

Blink was silent. 

“Most decidedly, child. There are 
only two reasons for going into this 
terrible war— patriotism or adven- 
ture. Adventure isn’t excuse enough; 
and it isn’t a question of patriotism, in 
this case.” 

“IT wouldn’t try to hold him back,” 
began Adéle. 

Hilda reached around the corner of 
the table and took her hand. 

“Of course you wouldn't, child,” 
she said gently. “But Blink is a Dutch- 
American. You two just wait until the 
Dutch-Americans begin fighting. And 
don’t put the Dutch part first, either!” 

In the silence that followed, Hilda 
found her thoughts running back to 
other days. 

“Did you leave some money with 
Juliette?” she asked abruptly. 

“All we could,” said Blink —“‘a hun- 
dred frances. I didn’t dare leave more, 
it was so hard to get gold. And we 


don’t know yet how much of our sav- _ 


ings we're going to lose.” 

“TI wish I could send some,” mused 
Hilda. “But I can’t get it on my let- 
ter of credit, even yet.” It occurred 
to her, too, that Doreyn’s stock of gold 
was very low. “What do you suppose 
the child will do?” 

They shook their heads. All three 


found only blankness at the further 
end of this thought —a minute per- 
sonal share of the blankness that al- 
ready confronted the people of all Bel- 


gium and Austria, and parts of France, 
Russia, and Germany. 

The conversation flagged after this. 
Each was thinking of dainty little 
Juliette and her baby. 

“Tt’s got awfully strong,” said Adéle, 
about the baby. “It sits right up — 
you know, holds its head up — and 
laughs when you make faces.” Then 
she fell silent. 

When they parted, in Lancaster Gate, 
Blink gripped Hilda’s hand. 

“I guess you're right, Hilda,” he 
said. “It isn’t up to me.” 

“No, Blink, it isn’t up to you. You 
stick to Adéle.” 

“Oh,” cried that young woman, “I'd 
let him go! I'd send him!” And the 
corners of her mouth quivered down- 
ward. . 

“He isn’t going, though!” said 
Hilda brusquely. 

“No, Adéle,” said Blink himself, 
then; “I’m not going.” 

Hilda mounted the steps; then 
turned and looked after them. They 
were walking arm in arm — Blink with 
the smooth, tiger-like grace of his big, 
perfect body; Adéle a slim, girlish 
figure, very graceful, too, and very small 
beside him. 

Adéle turned and waved impulsively. 
Hilda waved back. 

She let herself into the house then, 
and sighed as she mounted the stairs. 
What a queer, complex thing was this 
that men and women call happiness! 

She went to the locked drawer in her 
bureau shortly after this, and emptied 
out two bags of gold into her lap. 
There was not much of it left — sur- 
prisingly little, in fact! She decided 
to make an opportunity to speak to 
Mr. Priest about this. The only hesi- 
tancy she felt was in regard to speak- 
ing at all to him. She had not won him 
over, as she had — gradually and with 
only a slow realization of the fact—won 
over the physicians and nurses; _per- 
haps because there had been fewer op- 
portunities to see him, though she 
doubted this reason as her mind formu- 
lated it. The solicitor had never had 
for her anything but a cold, studiously 
professional respect. Then she decided, 
with a little wave of her hands, that it 
did not matter. Her concern was to 
keep up the fight for Doreyn’s life. 
She would call Mr. Priest up in the 
morning, the first thing, on the tele- 
phone. 

But Mr. Priest was not at his office. 
A little later he appeared at the apart- 
ment. 

“T have been trying to reach you, 
Mr. Priest,” said Hilda. “I wanted to 
ask you if Mr. Doreyn made any plans 
for getting money. There is only a lit- 
tle of his left. My own is all gone. And 
lately I have not succeeded in getting 
any large amounts on my letter of 
credit.” 

“TI called to speak to you on that 
point, Miss Wilson,” replied the solic- 
itor. He was quite formal. His top 
hat, resting as usual on the table, was 
as polished and hard as himself. “Mr. 
Doreyn left explicit instructions with 
me. My understanding has been that 
I was not to convey them to you ex- 
cept in the event of his death.” 

Hilda looked at him, very calm, and 
paler. She said nothing to this. 

“Of course,” Mr. Priest went on, 
‘we have no such contingency to face. 
The letter that I have for you need not 
be delivered, as the matter stands now. 
But you will need money, of course; 
and, since Mr. Doreyn can not be con- 
sulted at this time, I will advance what- 
ever sums may be needed, taking your 


‘ 


receipt. I am the only one who runs 
any risk in the matter, and I will gladly 
undertake it. The situation is an 
emergency. It must be met as an 
emergency.” 

“Then he has money that can be 
reached?” asked Hilda. 

“Oh, yes—a fairly large amount, 
in gold, deposited in my name at my 
own ‘ 

Hilda studied him more closely. 
This seemed to her an odd arrangement. 

**T have been considering this matter, 
Miss Wilson, and have decided that 
the time has come, in this emergency, 
to tell you something of Mr. Doreyn’s 
plans as he intrusted them to me.” 

“They concern me, then?” said 
Hilda coldly. 

“They do. Before he left Chicago 
last winter, he relinquished the greater 
part of his interests in the Doreyn Com- 
pany. More than half of his holdings 
he placed in trust, to be sold from time 
to time to employees at a nominal 
price, the proceeds to be divided be- 
tween his two daughters, or their chil- 
dren, in case they should marry. The 
greater part of the remainder he made 
over directly to his daughters. He had 
other interests and investments. I do 
not know in just what ways these were 
disposed of, beyond the fact that he 
settled a large sum on his wife. Out of 
all his fortune he reserved only a rela- 
tively small part for himself — enough, 
however, to insure a fairly comfortable 
income. Early in the spring he had a 
considerable credit transferred from 
Chicago and New York to London — 
an amount altogether of nearly forty 
thousand pounds, or two hundred 
thousand dollars. During July, before 
the war began, he succeeded, by a very 
adroit use of his strong influence, in 
converting more than half of this into 
gold. He has been a very far-sighted 
man, Miss Wilson.” 

“He is a very far-sighted man,”’ re- 
plied Hilda. “‘But you said that this 
concerned me.” 


“BT does, decidedly. 


approaching half the amount that Mr. 
Doreyn had reserved for his personal 
use. This money — or as much of it as 
has been deposited with me in gold — 
will belong to you.” 

Hilda’s face did not change. The 
words on her tongue —“Of course I 
cannot accept it!’’— were not uttered. 
She merely waited. 

““He has already given it outright to 
you, the only qualification being a per- 
sonal understanding with me that the 
exchange was not to be made until his 
death. He chose this method, I be- 
lieve, in order that no discussions need 
arise in the event 

“*T quite understand,”’ said Hilda. 

“Very well, then, Miss Wilson. You 
will see that, in the circumstances, 
since he is quite helpless, I feel that I 
am justified in following any reasonable 
instructions that you may choose to 
give. And I have brought a small bag 
of gold with me, thinking that you 
might have immediate needs. You 
will kindly sign this receipt.” 

Hilda reached mechanically for the 
receipt, took it to the table, and signed 
it. 

“Thank you, Miss Wilson,” said he. 
He step to the table, took up his 
hat, and thoughtfully polished it with 
his sleeve. He was obviously lingering 
— which struck her as rather odd. 

Then he looked up, and she saw in 








This total of | 

about forty thousand pounds — | 
part of which is, for the moment, value- | 
less — represents, I believe, something | 
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is anew, but ever 
increasing type in 
American life; a suc- 
cessful business wom- 
an—an editor, a buyer, 
a designer, perhaps— 
highly efficient,well paid, 
physically attractive,and 
often beautiful. Absorbed 
in her work, she does not 
at first realize the mo- 
notony of her life. 
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scious of intense solitude 
—yearnings come for 
love, home, and children, 
only to be beaten down by 

the demands of her work. 
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| his dry, square face the first indication 
|of emotion that she had ever seen 
there. 

“While I had not originally intended 
| to mention it, I think I had better tell 
you, Miss Wilson, that in his letter to 
you, to be delivered in — in 

Hilda nodded _brusquely. 
yes!” she said. 

“he anticipates an unwillingness 
on your part to receive this money for 
yourself. He has felt, naturally enough, 
after making full provision for others 
dependent on: him, that the relatively 
small amount remaining was — well, 
consecrated to a life with — well, with 
yourself. Therefore he could do no 
less with this money than make it over 
to you. And he suggests, in case you 
personally have no need of it F 

“T don’t need it,”’ said Hilda rather 
mechanically, still studying him. 

“Quite so! Well, that you would 
then perhaps find ways in which it 
could be used to aid others. In this 
letter I believe he speaks of the possi- 
bility of helping destitute persons fram 
the war zone ‘a 

“*Please!”’ she murmured. 

Then she saw that there were actu- 
ally tears in the man’s eyes. And he 
was extending his hand. Their hands 
had never touched before. 

She took his hand now. 

eyes were frankly wet. 

| “We are going to save him,” she 

said, “if * 
“If it can be done, you will do it. 

Good day, Miss Wilson!” Then he 

hurried out. 
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ILDA went to her room and dried 
her tears; then she slipped into the 


| sick-room. 


| closed. 


The younger nurse was sitting by 
the bed, fanning Doreyn. 

His head was propped up a little on 
two pillows. He was very white, very 
thin. His eyes, now sunken, were 
One fragile hand lay on the 


coverlet. It ‘seemed to Hilda almost 


| a transparent hand. 


She bent over him. Yes, he was 


| . . 
| breathing; but she knew, with a catch 


at her heart and a momentary breath- 


| lessness, that she had never seen sych 
| utter prostration as this. 


She smiled down at the nurse, smiled 


| gently, and took the palm-leaf fan from 


her tired fingers. 

““T want you to lie down,” she said. 
“T will do this now.” 

The nurse hesitated; 
grateful look, tiptoed out. 

And Hilda, sitting quietly there and 
| slowly wielding the fan, looked at him 
| with eyes from which the tears welled 
unheeded. 

She was thinking of her life and of 
his, of the conflicting currents that toss 
helpless human beings to and fro and 
confuse their courses. She was think- 
ing of how he had loved — with a power 
and ‘a sweetness that were far beyond 
her own capacity and her spiritual en- 
durance; how he had, in every possible 
literal sense, given his life to her, even 
when he had been struggling most earn- 
estly and patiently to give his life to 
those others whose claim on him ante- 
dated her own. And she was thinking 
of life itself: of pretty little Juliette 
and her baby, soon perhaps to starve 
in war-racked Paris; of her own mother, 
looking, not quite resigned, down the 
last long slope of life; of Margie, plung- 
ing wilfully into the bewildering com- 
plexities of marriage. 

And then, as if by a sudden shaft of 
inner light, she saw Annie Haggerty, 
back there at the store. Poor, sulking, 
uncomprehending Annie, who had 
“gone wrong.” She recalled her own 
resentment against Annie, and how she 


then, with a 
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had objected when Martin asked he 
to let Annie stay on in her departmen 
and “have another try.” There were 
always Annie Haggertys in the stor 
And she had always thought the meq 
too easy with them. 3 

And now, doubtless, in that. same 
store men and women were still whigpal 
ing, as men and women will,— y 
hard, very superior,— that Hilda Wik 
son had “gone to pieces” in Parg 

Sadly but with a deepening tendep 
ness, she gazed at the face of the 
man who had loved her for so long, 
She was glad that there was not g 
much pain in his expression. It almogt 
seemed as if he were smiling. But thep, 
the lights were dim and the shadows 
tricky. She could hear the nurse and 
Doctor Henderson talking low in the hal}, 

He was smiling! 

Hilda, aquiver, leaned forward, 
shifted the fan to her left hand, and 
took his wasted fingers within her own, 

His eyes opened siowly. They wan 
dered about the room until they found 
her. 

“Hilda!” he said. 

She had never seen an expression of 
such utter happiness on a human face, 


“Yes, dear,” she murmured. “It is 
Hilda.” 

His fingers tightened _ perceptibly 
about hers. 

“Tsn’t this — beautiful?” he said 


“Beautiful, Hilda! You are right here 
with me.” 

“Yes, dear,” she whispered. 

His eyes wandered again; then fixed 
themselves on some point on the wall 
over her shoulder. And _ his 
closed down a little. It was the old 
look! He was trying — oh, so hard — 
to think. 

“There have been dreams,” he said, 
“Life is very puzzling, Hilda. I don't 
know why it is so. Perhaps it couldn't 
have been. I mean it might not have 
worked out, after all.” 

“Yes, dear; I know.” 

“Maybe there was just too much in 
the way — things, I mean, and lives. 
It might not have worked out — all we 
have done, you and I, and all we have 
been.” 

Hilda could not find her voice. 

“Perhaps, dear,”—he was amaz- 
ingly himself now,—‘‘perhaps this is 
best, after all. This way, we meet, at 
least. We have found each other — we 
have found each other 2 

“We have found each other forever, 
Harris.” 

She was crying. 
beyond her control. 

“T am glad,” he murmured. 

Slowly, as they had opened, his eyes 
closed. But he was breathing — quite 
as before. 

The nurse came in just then and took 
the fan from Hilda’s unresisting fingers. 

Hilda got up after a moment, and 
groped her way to the hall. 

The doctor was outside now, moving 
along the hall toward the stairs. The 
door was closing. 

She opened it and hurried after him. 
He turned. 

“Oh, doctor,” she cried softly, 
through her tears, “he has talked to 
me! What does it mean? You must 
tell me what it means! Is he better?” 

The physician took her arm and 
moved her gently toward the door. 

“TI am coming back in an heur,”’ he 
said. ‘“‘We shall try the serum again 
to-night. We will do everything pos- 
sible ——” 

She stopped short, leaned flat back 
against the wall, with arms spread 
stiffly out at her sides, staring at hin. 

“You mean — he is not better!” 

The physician inclined his head. 

“He is not better, Miss Wilson.” 








It was all far, far 


[To be Continued] 


Are you reading “K”? It isa big, modern story witha thrill and a 


mystery. 


You ¢an begin now by reading the synopsis on page 64. 
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Make This 


Unnecessary 
| I iF your home is protected by the presence of PYRENE— 
“THE MOST EFFICIENT FIRE EXTINGUISHER KNOWN,” 


you have a confident feeling of security from the blaze that springs 
| up in the night and takes its toll from your precious possessions 
| before outside help arrives. 

THE PYRENE EXTINGUISHER can be used effectively by 
those who find themselves in peril—by you, or your wife, or your servant— 
at that crucial moment, WHEN THE FIRE IS DISCOVERED. 
Recognized by fire engineers as superior on every kind of incipient fire—gasoline, 
grease or electric, as well as the ordinary blaze. Indispensable in the city 
home, at the sequestered Summer cottage, in the boarding school and hotel. 


See Pyrene display in Palace of Machinery at Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
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Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are included in the lists of Approved 
Fire Appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and are Inspected, 
Tested and Approved by, and bear the label of, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 














PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, NEW YORK 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
Distributors for Great Britain and Continent: THE PYRENE CO., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen Street, LONDON, W. C. 
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Continued from page 34 





“T've told you I'm not doing that 
sort of thing.” 

He was ugly in a flash. 

“You've got somebody else on the 
string.” 

“Honestly, no. There — there has 
never been anybody else, Palmer.” 

He caught her suddenly and jerked 
her toward him. 

“You let me hear of anybody else, 
and I'll cut the guts out of him!” 

He held her for a second, his face 
| black and fierce. Then, slowly and in- 
| evitably, he drew her into his arms. 
' He was drunk, and she knew it. But, 

in the queer loyalty of her class, he was 

the only man she had cared for. She 
cared now. She took him for that 
moment, felt his hot kisses on her mouth, 
her throat, submitted while his rather 
| brutal hands pruised her arms in fierce 
| caresses. Then she put him from her 
resolutely. 
“Now you're going.” 
| The hell I’m going!” 
| But he was less steady than he had 
been. The heat of the little flat brought 
more blood to his head. He wavered as 
he stood just inside the door. 

“You must go back to your wife,” 
she urged. 

“She doesn’t want me. She’s in love 
with a fellow at the house.” 

“Palmer, hush!” 

“Lemme come 
won't you?” 

She let him pass her into the sitting- 
room. He dropped into a chair. 

“You've turned me down, and now 
Christine — she thinks I don’t know. 
I'm no fool; I see a lot of things. [I'm 
no good. I know that I’ve made her 
miserable. But I made a merry little 
hell for you, too, and you don’t kick 
about it.” 

She was watching him gravely. 
had never seen him just like this. 
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«I personally have to thank 
Mr. Atwood for his good counsel” 
i J 


“I shail be obliged if you will send me Mr. Atwood’s article on ‘Safe 
Your financial articles are of great value 





H. Ss , Washington, D.C., writes: 


Bonds in Small Sums.’ 
and I personally have to thank 
I know of several friends who 


to those who have money to invest, 
Mr. 
| take McClure’s particularly for the financial section.” 


Atwood for his good counsel. 





Write to-day for Free Booklet 
“Your Money and How to Make It Earn” 


containing twelve of Mr. Atwood’s financial articles. These articles 


are of inestimable value to the man interested in investments 
Address McClure Financial Se vice Bureau 
McClure’s Magazine McClure Building 
New York 








her so well what a broken reed he was. 
“TI got you in wrong. You were a 
good girl before I knew you. You're a 
good girl now. I’m not going to do you 
any harm, I swear it. I only wanted to 





take you pe As a 
money. k here!’ 

He Aco, out the roll of bills and 
showed it to her, Her eyes opened w ide. 
She had never known him to have much 
money. 

“Lots more where that comes from.” 
A new look flashed into her eyes, not 
cupidity, but purpose. 

She was instantly cunning. 

“Aren’t you going to give me some 
of that?” 

“What for?” 

“I —I want some clothes.” 

The very drunk have the intuition 
sometimes of savages or brute beasts. 

“You lie.” 

“I want it for Johnny Rosenfeld.” 

He thrust it back into his pocket, 
but his hand retained its grasp of it. 

“That’s it,” he complained. “Don’t 
lemme be happy for a minute! Throw 
it all up to me!” 

“You give me that for the Rosenfeld 
boy, and I'll go out with you.” 

“If I give you all that, I won’t have 
any money to go out with!” 

But his eyes were wavering. 
could see victory. 

“Take off enough for the evening.” 

But he drew himself up. 

“I'm no piker,” he said largely. 
“Whole hog or nothing. Take it.” «+ 

He held it out to ber, and from an- 
other pocket produced the eighty dol- 
Jars, in crushed and wrinkled notes. 

“It’s my lucky day,” he said thickly. 
“Plenty more where this came from. 
Do anything for you. Give it to the lit- 
tle devil. I—” He yawned. “God, 
this place is hot!” 

His head dropped back on his chair; 
he propped his sagging legs on a stool. 
She knew him — knew that he would 
sleep almost all night. She would have 
to make up something to tell the other 
girls; but no matter — she could at- 
tend to that later. 

She had never had a thousand dollars 
in her hands before. It seemed smaller 
than that amount. Perhaps he had lied 
to her. She paused, in pinning on her 
hat, to count the bills. It was all there. 


good time. I've got 


She 


[To be continued] 


“Beltane the Strong” 
has ever published. 


is the greatest romantic novel McClure’s 


The story is just beginning. Read the brief 


synopsis on page 67, and the long instalment in this number. 








Tony Haunts the Butterfinger Building 


| Continued from page 42}| 





Tony didn’t exactly see how he could 
commit Montclair himself, but he 
thought he’d wait on the steps for Her- 
mie and then walk to the ferry with him. 

“Mr. Whichway,” spoke up Tony, as 
he got him coming out, “I was just 
thinking aboutcha. I was just coming 
up to see yuh.” 

Hermie never paused; so Tony fell in 
line with him, hitting it hot-foot for the 
ferry. The famous publisher was get- 
ting into the habit of taking himself alto- 
gether too seriously, in walking as well 
as in writing, and Tony resolved that 
he oughta be kidded a bit. 

**What’s all the big agitation in Mont- 
clair night?” continued Tony. 

“Why this violent exercise? 
listen!” 

Hermie was walking as if making for 
the nineteenth hole. 

“Who are you and whadda yuh 
want?” The national editorialist talked 
_ like Corse Payton; but he looked like an 


Hey, 
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old baseball player, and was. 


“Well, Mister, I don’t want a cuppa 
coffee or a bed. All I ask is a position. 
Wouldst grant me a position as an ad. 
getter? I’ve just been fired from Mc- 
Tour's for super-competency.” 

“You must see me during office 
hours.” 

“That can’t be done, Whichway, old 
top. It’s not as easy as anybody would 
think who reads your lines in print. 
When it comes to a show-down, it’s nix 
on the heart-to-heart. I've camped 
outside your threshold a whole week 
without pay.” 

“How are things going over at Mc- 
Tour's?” ventured the protean Hermie, 
assuming the rdle of a fisherman. 

“They're in hard luck now, because 
they let me go. You take me on, end 
we'll show ‘em up. Just give me my 
expenses, and —— 

“You get in saa with me after the 
war's over,” said Hermie. “Until then, 
read Somebody's Magazine, and see if 
you can keep away from rum.’ 
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1158 Broadway, at 27th Street 





| The Restful Route Home 
Make it a part of your Exposition plans—this restful homeward trip on 


Southern Pacific Steamships 


(Morgan Line) 


New Orleans and New York 


A perfect ending to a glorious journey through the Golden Southwest on the 


| Southern Pacific—Sunset Route 


The Exposition Line 


Make sure before you start for California that your return ticket reads over this route. It will mean 
the open window luxury of the famous Sunset Limited from California to New Orleans, followed 
by “One Hundred Golden Hours at Sea” on the finest coastwise flyers to New York. 


On “The Road of a Thousand Wonders” you will enjoy the latest automatic electric safety 
signals, oil burning locomotives—no cinders, no dust—through dining and observation cars. 


Best Dining Car in America 


For full information and interesting literature write 


L. H. NUTTING, General Passenger Agent, New York 


39 Broadway, near Wall Street 











366 Broadway, at Franklin Street 
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Safety First! 


“Safety F irst” to the housewife means safe- 
: guarding the family’s home-baked 
food. 


Always use Royal Baking Powder which 
insures delicious and healthful food. 


Royal Bak — Powder is made from Cream 
of Tartar—derived from grapes. 


Contains No Alum or Lime 
Phosphate 
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